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“When shall wo bo old, mother? 0 —It is my b 
little boy’s question, and ho has gone back to< 
the string-harnessed chair, which ia just now 5 
styled his horse, to forgot alike tho eager query s 
and tho answer, which has no reality for him. ^ 
Old ago is to him a something afar off, and £ 
dim, scarcely more to bo understood, than thatc! 
holy spirit-life into which his little brother's5 
entrance led his childish, curious thought. Wo $ 
cannot tell when or how tho words, growing 
old, shall come homo to his heart. Do we know 
whether they hnvo como worthily to our own ? 
Do we yet realize that wo aro growing old? 
Wo may talk about old ago, and think about 
it, and prepare for it, long before tho feeling, 
that wo arc beginning to bo old, claimB a home 
in our consciousness. Indeed,‘will not this very 
preparation, which is usually a distinct thing 
from the talking or thinking, enable us to wel¬ 
come it, if it shall come? The guest whom 
we have invited, and for whom wo have made 
ready, finds us prepared to listen gladly to hiB 
counsels, and old ago should h&ve sweet and 
holy teachings for earnest human hearts. But, 
how shall we prepare for it ? 

The good housewife, when she would pre- 
ro for the chance guest, whom she would 
delight to honor, keeps every room swept and 
arnished, every duty promptly done in its 
time; and thus at length, when he comes, she 
needs not to make him wait at her door un¬ 
recognised. This doing every duty in its sea¬ 
son, is just tho preparation we require, that 
we may welcome any experience which tho 
future may bring to us. We need not yet think 
>r talk 4t of growing old gracefully,” if we are 
ready to cheerfully accept the duties of earlier 
If wo grow old naturally, unselfishly, 
nd. as it were, unconsciously, it will certainly 
jo gracefully. A beautiful old age is, to me, 
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far the most beautiful of our human seasons. 
When I meet an old man or an old -woman, 
whose old ago worthily crowns a beautiful lifc^ 
tho same emotions are wakened, which blegs 
my heart on each of those golden October days 
which come so rarely, and yet, when they do 
come, must be acknowledged as the glory of 
tho year. 

Are you so fortunate, my reader, as to num¬ 
ber among your friends any who may stand to 
you as an ideal of age ? Let me mention to you 
an interesting old lady, whom I met on the 
street to*dny. I might tell you much of that 
she has taught me* in the years during which 
I have been privileged to meet her occasion¬ 
ally, for she ha* taught me, though not in words, 
since I never heard a homily from her lips. 

I know little of her early life, savo that it 
was whispered, when she came to dwell among 
us, that a great sorrow had sanctified her 
youth. We looked with & strange reverence 
and pity, which was more than “akin to love,” 
upon her, as Bbe wore those dark garments wo 
were told had been put on, when sho was a 
young girl, like ourselves, in memory of a 
loved one who had thus long ago taken his 
place among the angels. Tho fact that her 
past was so little known to us, mado it as & 
sweet poem, commensurate with our holiest 
imaginings, and her cheerful unselfishness has 
held tho bright ideal in its place, while the 
years, which have led her gently to a beau¬ 
tiful, honored old age, have robbed us of many 
a romantic dream of youth, as they have taught 
us that to do, not to enjoy, is the aim which 
brightens life. Ah, she had learned the lesson 
well before we knew her, and it was, perhaps, 
because she learned it early, that her life has 
been so blessed in its silent, unconscious influ¬ 
ence. We, who have looked upon her face 
often, can never recall the wrinkles there, 
though we suppose that they are thero, as we 
remember that she must have Been more than 
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seventy summers; but, we readily and gladly < 
recall the crown of silvery hair, which sho^ 
never conceals, the bright, expressive eyes, < 
and the flashing expressions of interest in us, < 
and interest in others.- We can recall', too,* the* 
constant tokens of self-forgetfulness and quick < 
sympathies; nor do we forget littlo gleams of < 
honest, human feeling, which parsing evcnts< 
have occasioned. Very likely*she waS beautiful< 
in her youth, but her face has a higher beauty < 
for us now, a beauty which must be wholly in- < 
dependent of time and death, since it is but' 
the outward expression of'the cheerful, con-< 
sistent, Christian character, which will be for< 
her rich treasure in heaven. J 

Her life may lecture us, too, by its activity. < 
Not by inaction has she preserved the quick, j 
gliding step, with which she walks our streets, < 
on these cold November days; not by nourish-, 
ing selfishness and indifference, has she re-| 
tained the love for goodness and beauty, which < 
make her capacity for happiness even greater* 
than ih youth. As we have frequently met her 1 
with her little hunch of wild flowers, we have in-, 
stinctively felt that she loved their frail beauty,' 
not only for itself, but because of the thoughts* 
of her loving Father’s care, for the happiness,' 
of all his children, that it awakened. We know' 
that she is wont to gather the bright autumn, 
leaves, with ns keen a perception of their' 
beauty as the children’s; but, while the little. 
ones carelessly throw theirs to the winds again, \ 
she, with loving thought for some one’s grati- 1 
fication, so skillfully prepares hers, that they 
are a source of pleasure long after the winter 
snows have fallen. She knows how and when 
to utter bright words of encouragement, and 
to do little, womanly deeds of kindness, which 
linger gratefully in the memory; and saying, 
doing, and thinking for the happiness of others, 
8he finds happiness herself. 

* As Aunt Nancy, it is by privilege,’ not by 
right, that we call her 'thus, has grown old 
happily - and beautifully, may not each' of us, 
if we meet not by the way the solemn Death 
Angel?' Indeed, will not ! the unselfishness, 
love of beauty and goodness, unfailing trust 
in our Heavenly Father, and faith in His pro¬ 
mises, which'are absolutely necessary to a 
happy old age, increase the joys of our youth 
and of our middle age, if wo will but make 
them parts of our characters? They most cer¬ 
tainly will, my readers; then, as we roalize 
this, let us try to attain them, and, though we 
jhny never reach-our ideal, we shall find that 
“Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace." 
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There are old-fashioned English homes 
• •which never look so lovely as in tho dreamy 
'stillness of a summer’s afternoon, just at that 
hour whenihe shadows first begin to creep in 
[lengthened lilies along tho grass, and the hill- 
’sides, sloping westward, are bathed in liquid 
>gold. With the soft deep glow of this quiet 
Jhour, there iB something peculiarly harmoni- 
’ ous in our broad homesteads, and sweep of 
; cultivated Innds, with rich umbrageous trees, 
jand velvet pastures, and gentle billows of 
s green corn swelling with tho breeze. There is 
^ something in all this moro harmonious with 
Hho hour than in those more gorgeous scenes 

> which the traveler may boast of having seen, 
£ while in the secret chambers of his memory 
>he keeps enshrined the picture of his English 
l home, to be visited when his soul is tired with 
£ splendor and excitement, and pines for the 

> greenness, tho freshness and repose of some 
l valley among gently-swelling hills, where the 
? blackbird warbles, and the lambs play undis¬ 
turbed among the yellow furze, and, best of all, 
£ where his own feet have trod in happy childhood. 

> On a smooth, green terrace, stretching along 

> one side of a noble mansion, just at this glow¬ 
ing time of day, sat a young English lady, in 
>perfect keeping with the scene which spread 

[ before and around ; her face, complexion, 
form, and mien, constituting the noblest part 
of that universal harmony, of which her voice, 
>when she Bpoke, was the sweetest and the hnp- 
^piest note. 

> It might well be happy, for she had beoa 
> caroling to a rosy child, who echoed hack bis 
> mother’s trilling laugh with playful mimicry 
> until the merriment becamo real, and nurse, 
ijand child, and mother, made that quiet garden 
>ring with musical delight. 

> But the precious hours were passing, and tlic 
*time was drawing near when Isabel Grant (for 
>that was the lady’s name) was wont to seat 
^herself, whenever tho weather permitted, on 
5 a certain seat at tho end of the highest terrace. 
>from whence she could see a turn in the road 
pleading up to the house. How women can 
^anticipate! It wanted yet three quarters of 
£an hour to the appointed time. Isabel half 
>fancied her watch must be in fault, so slowly 
t had the hands crept onward since last she 
^looked at it. TVell, it was pleasant to sit there 
?at all events, the view was so rich, and wide 
Jand beautiful, and perhnps he would be re- 
■>turning earlier than usual that day. So she 
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sent tho nurse away to feed the swans, and 
folding her white arms in an attitude of pa¬ 
tience, sat and gazed. Little patience, indeed, 
would have been needed to gaze on such a 
scene, had there not been some event antici¬ 
pated, some arrival expected, or some object 
looked for, of such brightness and such interest 
to her as to throw all others into shade. 

Isabel was only looking for her husband— 
only!—and he had been no farther than Lon¬ 
don, a distance of little more than twenty miles. 
There could be no romance in this—perhaps no 
poetry, only that wherever human love is deep¬ 
est, strongest, purest, there must bo poetry, 
even though it may find no utterance in verse. 

Poetry there certainly wns in Isabel's own 
face and figure, though all unconsciously so to 
herself; for she was no genius, and, what is a 
little more rare, she was no coquette—never 
had been; rather a noble, liberal, equal- 
tempered, true English gentlewoman—the finest 
type of a woman. 

Isabel had been married to Captain Grant 
rather more than two years. This was her 
first summer spent at home, their long tour on 
the Continent having kept them abroad until 
the previous summer was past. During the 
course of this tour, they had visited all the 
favorite places of accustomed resort, and 
Isabel had heartily admired and enjoyed them 
all. But her home—her fino old English 
home—looked lovelier to her, on her return, 
than any spot of earth she had ever visited— 
not the less so that she was herself a true 
English woman at heart, prone to settle down 
into a homo as a kipd of nest, or rather, a 
place to take root in ; for to such a disposition it 
is absolutely necessary to take root in order to 
grow and flourish. There must bo a warm and 
genial root-place, too—good soil, in which the 
fibres necessary for vigorous growth may strike 
deep and take lasting hold. Those who fiftd 
their happiness in hurrying from place to place, 
and know no health of mind or body without 
perpetual change, can understand little of this 
deep root-hold, or the comfort and support 
which it affords. It is, in fact, not necessary 
to them. They are the rambling plants of the 
human garden, and can hang their lighter 
tendrils from bough to bough, or flaunt their 
blossoms in sun and breeze without asking of 
the earth any more substantial sustenance. 

Of a very different stamp from these was the 
young wife of Captain Grant. The first im¬ 
pression made by her appearance was that of a 
fine woman—majestic, yet lovely ; tender in 
her affections, yet firm in her resolve. With 


hair, and eyes, and complexion of that char¬ 
acter which we generally understand by pure 
Saxon, she had a noble contour of head and 
profile, which would scarcely have been out of 
place among the finest models of classic beauty; 
and her neck and shoulders wore almost 
queenly. Yet, with all this, there was that 
homish and domestic look about her, that 
cheery laugh which sets others laughing, 
and a kind expression in her soft blue eyes, 
which altogether made her so much more at¬ 
tractive than fearful, that all who dwelt 
beneath her roof, even down to the most 
obscure dependent, felt that they had a friend 
in their young mistress, whose kind considera¬ 
tion they believed in as implicitly as in her 
sound judgment and good sense. 

Great, of course, had been the wonder of the 
domestics living in the family as to what kind 
of wife the dear young gentleman, their beloved 
master, would bring home. They knew that 
in him they had the best of masters—too good, 
they almost feared, to bo mated with equal 
goodness. Thus they had feared, and not un¬ 
reasonably, that the pleasant easy rule they 
had enjoyed under the captain, would be ex¬ 
changed for something far less pleasant under 
a mistress. Nor was it immediately that their 
fears subsided; for Isabel, with all her gentle¬ 
ness and love of peace, was still a disciplinarian, 
and did not hesitate to assume at once that 
just and true authority which she felt t© be 
her right. Soon* however, all bccamo con¬ 
vinced that her wise government was best for 
all; and, before Isabel had guided the reins of 
domestio management for many weeks, every 
member of the household had learned to love 
hor more than she was feared. 

The consciousness of this love, and the 
perfect trust which, in return, she reposed in 
those around her, added no small amount to 
that pure contentment which beamed almost 
without a cloud, from Isabel’s countenance, 
brightening the clear beauty of her eyes, and 
illuminating her smile with something more 
than the gladness of happy youth. Her very 
step was, that of one who treads the earth 
without a sense of fear. Fear of personal 
danger, there was no need of to one so well 
and faithfully supported. But those other 
fears—fears of being deceived, let down, dis¬ 
appointed—fears of being unjustly or unkindly 
treated—such were the fears that Isabel never 
knew; and thus it was that her step, though 
graceful, was firm as faith itself. 

Many fears there are which come naturally 
and necessarily with affliction ; but these also 
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Isabel had never known. She had been early 
left an orphan, scarcely conscious of tho loss 
either parent, and had been ns tenderly 
nurtured in the family, of an undo, who was 
lior guardian, as if she had been bis own child. 
Her inheritance, liko her education, had been 
liberal. She was npt to learn, and generous 
to bestow; equal in her temper, too, self- 
possessed, loving justice and truth supremely, 
with no tendency to caprice or waywardness; 
so that it was scarcely possible that Isabol 
should have enemies ; and being, by the nature 
of her circumstances, as well as her own 
character, always plentifully supplied with 
friends, she had known no sorrow beyond the 
causeless tears of childhood, or those imaginary 
griefs which only servo to heighten the enjoy¬ 
ment of a happy youth. 

Something of this equanimity and content¬ 
ment might bo attributed, no doubt, to an 
excellent physical constitution. The perfect 
smoothness of Isabel’s finely developed fore¬ 
head, the clear, untainted blue, of her large, 
soft eyes, and the rich blush which tinted but 
never stained her cheeks, all indicated that 
purity of blood and evenness of pulso which 
belong to perfect health; while her figure, 
somewhat beyond the middle size, yet softly 
and delicately formed, was so well propor¬ 
tioned, upright and true, to all the purposes 
of life nnd action, that. It was evident it had 
known but little of the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Isabel’s uncle, n naval officer, had all tho 
strictly honorable notions of an old-fashioned 
English gentleman, blended with the warm 
affections of a kindly heart. His theory of 
discipline was strict, his practice somewhat 
lax, for his tenderness was easily excited; nnd 
although his temper was hasty, and his re¬ 
proofs sometimes severe, ho was always open 
to the appeals of affection, and moro prone to 
pity than to punish, whatever the offence 
might be. The character of his wife was cast 
in a very different mould. From her Isabel 
had learned much, though always leaning to 
her uncle for that tenderness which her own 
nature, liko his, seemed unable to do without. 

*' * * * * * 

As tho young mother gazed from the terrace, 
she was far from being insensible to what wab 
going on in tho fields and pastures lying near 
the outskirts of tho gardens. She had her 
favorite cattle, as well ns her horse, and she 
saw in the distance the cow-boy driving homo 
the herd, as she thought, with much unne¬ 
cessary harsh treatment and haste; and while 
she knit her fair brows, looking intently in 


that direction, bIio prepared in her own mind 
a lecture for tho boy, who was a new inmate of 
the farm, and did not understand the kind and 
benefieent rule under which he had coruo to 
serve. 

Isabel was deeply occupied with this scene 
(for she could not endure cruelty or oppression 
under any form) when suddenly, to her aston¬ 
ishment, and before sho had time to turn her 
head, two manly arms were clasped around her 
neck, and a cheek was pressed to hers whose 
touch was too familiar not to be recognized in 
a moment—too dear not to be always welcome. 

“Why, Archy,” exclaimed Isabel, ns soon nt 
sho was able to disengngo herself, ** how did 
you come ?—I never saw tho carriage, and 
yet-” 

“Ah! you could not help looking nt the 
cows, and so forgot the carriage,” said a fine 
manly voice. 

Isabel declared it was not so. She said she 
had only one eye for tho cows, tho other for 
the road. But the mystery was soon explained. 
Captain Grant had not returned by tho usual 
way. Ho had entered the house by an oppo¬ 
site door, and passing directly through the 
hall, had approached liis wife from behind, 
stealing gently along the velvet iurf, in order 
to startle her by his sudden entrance. Why 
he had come home in tins way, he did not ex¬ 
plain, nnd his wife was too glnd to linvo him 
near her, to care much about this little change 
in his accustomed habits. 

And well indeed might the woman who 
loved by such a man bo pleased to have that 
noble fignro seated near her, to look into his 
open face, where never cloud of shame, nor 
mystery, nor anything, in fact, which man 
need hide, had left n shadow or a trace, nnd to 
know that those clear eyes, blue ns the vault 
above, reflected no imago bo faithfully or so 
trtidcrly as her own. 

Captain Archibald Grant was perhaps not, 
literally speaking, n handsome man. IIis fea¬ 
tures bore no resemblance to any hero of 
classical celebrity, nnd ho was far enough 
from looking sentimental, or even poetical. 
He had too much of tho English sailor for that 
in his frank, unstudied manner, in his hearty 
laugh, and in the playful boyish pranks which 
generally announced, beyond mistake, his 
happy and exciting return to home, and wife, 
and child. Yet with all this, (hero was 
blended at times such tender nnd sweet kind¬ 
ness, such ovident impossibility of his doubting 
or thinking ill of any ono in whom lie"had 
once believed, such glorious bravery of front 
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and mien, that all who loved tho captain—and 
they were nearly all who knew him—thought 
him one of tho finest looking men of their 
acquaintance) bo agreeable, and at tho same 
time so noble, was the aspect which lie bore. 

It was tho custom with both parents on tho 
return of the captain,'as soon as the first in¬ 
terchange of intelligence had taken place be¬ 
tween them in tho shrubbery walk—tho first 
telling of any little private matters which 
concerned themselves—to hasten and find the 
child, whether in the garden or the nursery, 
and so to witness together, with delighted 
admiration, what lime had done for him 
during tho six or eight hours of his father’s 
absence. Great and wonderful were tho ex¬ 
ploits which the nurse recounted on these 
•happy occasions, for sometimes even words 
had been spoken—what first and only child 
docs not speak words before it is threo months 
old?—or other manifestations had to ho de¬ 
scribed of remarkable intelligence, or singular 
development of precocious feeling. 

To-day, however, the captain sat still beside 
his wife upon tho terrace seat—very still, and 
often looking away. Ho did not even ask 
about the boy ; nnd when his wife inquired if 
he was tired, or not quite well, ho started, 
looked round at her, and, instead of speaking, 
ran his fingers up among his rich brown liair, 
fhredding it into wavy curls that fell at will 
about his brow nnd temples. This was a trick 
tho captain had whenever ho began to think, 
nnd especially when ho was perplexed about 
any matter which ho could not solve, or settle 
satisfactorily. 

Isabel cast a slight glance toward him once 
or twice. She was too wise to ask abruptly 
what was the matter, but waited, thinking there 
had been business at the Admiralty that day 
which had in all probability detained him, as 
well as sent him homo with something rooro 
than usual to think about. She, however, did 
venture to propose that they should go and 
see tho child ; but her purpose was chocked by 
a somewhat hasty “ Not yet,*’ and she had 
nothing for it but to wait. 

At length her husband started up suddenly, 
saying, “Let us go into tho library.” They 
both went without another word, nnd passing 
through tho hall toward a large low room in a 
retired part of tho house, entered, nnd shut 
the door. 

Isabel would havo felt a trill of fear just 
then if she had ever known what rer.l troublo 
was; for who that has experienced much of 
life's vicissitudes docs not understand that 
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\ shutting to of a door, when thero has been -no 
|accustomed need for privacy? Still Isabel 
remained perfectly calm and self-possessed; 
s and not even when her husband took her hand 
| nnd looked steadily Into her face did she 
’flinch, or tremble, or turn pale, or wear more 
i than a look of simple inquiry on her face. 

> 41 Isabel,” said her husband, speaking with 
Ja sudden gasp for breath, “ what do you think 
^your uncle, the admiral, has been proposing to 
Smc ?” 

s “I cannot tell,” said Isabel. “Perhaps 
'that you should be promoted.” 

> The captain uttered a hasty expression, as if 
5 his wife’s guess was foolishly wide of the 
'mark ; nnd then, with evident effort, he began 
>to tell her how the admiral and another gen¬ 
tleman of rank nnd influence, with whom he 
'lunched that day, had proposed to him to take 

> the command of an exploring expedition, about 
Jto bo sent out by government, to a part of 
Jtho world where there was to bo so much np~ 
>prehended from peculiarities of climate, and 
i other adverse circumstances, that no ordinary 
'amount of courage and resolution was required 

> on the part of those who engaged personally 
: in the undertaking. 

j All this took a good while to explain, and 

> Isabel remained all the timo perfectly silent. 
>No tear dimmed her eye, no convulsive move- 
5 ment indicated that her emotions were gaining 
J mastery over her habitual self-command. At 
>last her husband ceased, and as he pressed the 

> hand he lmd been holding to his lips, it was 
j evident that he waited for her to speak. 

> To Bpcnk, however, was not so easy as to 
istand and gaze, and gaze, and see nothing— 
5 only to feci; and with excess of feeling, Isabel 
Jhad grown almost rigid, and so pale! for the 

> life-blood seemed all to havo left tho surfaeo of 
Jlier body, to circle in hot, rushing waves, 
j around her heart. Her lips were blue, as well 

ns pale, and a strange livid huo was beginning 
to spread about her mouth and eyes, when, 
with a great effort, she cleared her voice to 
speak. 

“What do you say, my angel wife?” her 
husband asked ; “ for without your entire con¬ 
sent nothing will be done. I have said nothing, 
agreed to nothing. It was a mere suggestion 
made to mo in perfect privacy; and if I decline 
it altogether, no one besides your undo will 
ever know. Thero will be no dishonor either 
in my declining, your uncle tells mo—none 
whatover. Now, what do you say?” 

“What is it?” asked Isabel. “Explain to 
mo what it is.” 
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,Hor husband did explain that a commander) liavo been rejected—the project given up. But 
of the expedition was required who know tlioc where man is wenkest,womnn finds her strength, 
intricacies of coast and river, who understood 5 and Isabol cume baok after a few moments had 
the naturo of tho climate and tho eharaotor of) elapsed, and, seating herself opposite to her 
tlie people, and that he, when serving under r husband, said to him in a grave and busmen 
hor unolc, had acquired this knowledge. The) like manner: 

admiral, from his long acqunintanco with tliatd “I want to hear all about tho expedition, 
quarter of the world, had been consulted con-) Archy. I should think it might bo very intt- 
fidcntially, and ho was of tho opinion that he< resting, if not quite so glorious as we should 
could obtain tbe appointment for any one whom' like.” 

ho might strongly recommend. Prudence wasC In this manner Isabel pursued hor inquiriu 
eminently necessary, as well as courage nnd' with such minuteness and apparent interest, 
resolution; nnd both gentlemen had done Cap-< that her husband was completely beguiled; oed 
tain Grant the honor to express their confidence: raising his head, and wiping away his tears, 
in this respect. In faot, nothing seemed want-' lie began to explain to her all the particulars 
ingbut ago, and that objection they also scomod; [ with which ho himself was acquainted, think- 
inclined to think might be overcome. j ing (good honest soul!) that his wife was pro- 

“Now, what do you say, my precious wife?” <’foundly attentive nil tho time. 1 

tho husband asked again. !’ If Isabel was acting mny God forgive us all! 

“Do you wish to go?” said Isabel. 'Jfor often when wo do our best, even up to the 

“I wish,” ho answered, “ to do my duty tohighest reach of heroism, wo aro but hiding 
my sovereign and my country. I have no relish'>what wo feel; while all tho virtue of what wi 
for case and idleness forovor—you know that., 1 do, depends entirely upon our not appearing 
I should have liked an expedition with more '> to bo exactly what we nro. 
glory in it bettor—I daro say you know that ’ So Isabel went on with her inquiries u 
too. Perhaps I should have liked fighting with '> minutely as she could, until she saw that her 
an open foe better than contending ngninsti jliusbund was himself again; and such war 
fever, and wild beasts, and savages as wild, but b tho natural energy of his character, his lovp of 
more barbarous. Tho servant, however, must j enterprise, his delight in action—such/ in 
not choose-his work; and how much soover I> short, the manliness of his nnturo, that ho soon 
may wish the question had never been asked J recovered all his wonted animation, and bo¬ 
rne whether I should bo willing to go or not, it'came almost eloquent in his descriptions of 
has been asked, you see, and I must answer it, > wlmt lie should have to meet with, what diffi- 
only you must first answer me. What, then, ’culties to encounter, what would dovolvo upon 
do you say, my own Isabel ? As we stand hero > him personally in tho discharge of a delicate 
in the sight of God, what is it you bid mo do ?" J and confidential trust, and wlint ho should be 
“I know only one answer,” replied Isabel. >likely to accomplish in tho spaco of thrieytan, 
“It is, that England expects ovory man to do > which wns tho time specified for tho expedition, 
his duty, and every wornnn must do the same. > Isabel lmd not heard any mention of time 
Therefore it is that I say Go.” 5 before, nnd sho started at the sound of three 

No sooner had these words been uttered, and ) years. Her liusbnnd did not observe it, and 
so bccomo in one senso irrevokable, than tho >ns sho made no remark, ho went on again in 
husband throw hintBelf with both arms upon tho £ the same nmtincr, talking himself inton state 
tablo before him, nnd, burying his faoo upon >of high excitement, if not actually into nstatcof 
them, wept aloud. ' considerable delight, at the prospect opening 

Ilis wifo did not approach him. She did not > before him. It was not so, however, deep 
dare to trust her loving fingers among his beau- ; down in his heart. To him, tho tics of domes- 
tiful hair, still less to attempt to press hor lips >tio lifo, tho claims of wife nnd child, were more 
to his forehead. Sho had done what she bo-* than to most men. The reason why ho went 
lioved to bo her duty, and sho was not going to son talking in this way, never doubting but bis 
undo it now. Taking a little time to recover 'wife was feeling exactly ns he did, was simply 
herself, she looked out from the low, shaded 5 that ho was a man—yes, a fine, frank, noble- 
window, beholding nothing, but gathering a Jhearted, real man, with no pretenso about 
little strength, for which she was the more so- Jhim ; one who could not but liavo shown what 
lioitous, that hor husband’s seemed to fail. Had >he was feeling even to savo the lifo of his wife, 
both sunk at onoo during this crisis tho result J Such is the diflcronco between man niid wo- 
would have been inevitable; tho proposal must,. man. IVliat folly to descant upon which is 
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stronger or weaker, which is bolter or worse; 
than the other, seeing they are only by nature 5 
so distinct in their characteristics, in orderc 
that they may bettor fill their appointed placo; 
in the creation, each gifted with the quaUfica- c 
lions necessary for their peculiar dutios. < 

That evening, so precious to Isabel, becauseJ: 
all evenings must now be drawing nearer to-< 
ward the last, was one of the longest she hadj 
ever experienced. She did so much want to< 
bo alone, that she might let tho bitterness of < 
her soul gush out in great floods of tears. She! 
would not weep now. Her husband was pccu-< 
liarly sensitive to any outward manifestation. 
of distress ; so she scarcely permitted one tear 1 
to escape. She dared not, indeed, begin toi 
weep, for all would be over thon. Thus she ] 
walked in the garden and the grounds with her 
. husband, until the sun had set, and tho large, ! 
full moon, had risen in a cloudless sky. She' 
loitered with him about all their favorite spots; 
she listened with him to tho fountain’s musical 
fall; she wandered with him toward a shady 
copse where tho nightingale on such soft, dewy 
evenings, was always heard; she watched 
with him tho slumbering shadows of tho great, 
old trees, that stretched their paternal arras! 
overhead; she went with him through all the 
accustomed routine of little home enjoyments;; 
only one thing she could not do—she could! 
not have tho child brought in to them for his 1 
last “good-night” before ho went to sleop, to, 
be tossed in his pretty night-dress, laughing; 
and screaming, up in his father’s arms. This 
was precisely what Isabel felt that she could; 
not bear, so she made excuses to the nurse, and* 
contrived some other amusement, with which< 
the happy child was satisfied, and went to J 
sleep. “-Happy child t” thought .Isabel, “he< 
will never know his loss.” And then she, 
thought, if anything should happen to herself’ 
before her husband’s return—for she was cx-< 
peeling another addition to her domesticj 
cares—she dared not think of it now as an< 
addition to her domestic enjoyments. J 

Even when tho night came, Isabel dared not< 
give vent to those pent-up tears which nature! 
seemed to bo telling her that sho must wecp< 
before she could find rest; and tho rostraint< 
which sho imposed upon herself was sufficient 
to drive away all sleep, even had Bueli refresh-< 
mont been otherwiso attainable. But no;* 
sleep was impossible, for tho night only brought < 
thoso vivid thoughts which seem to burn into< 
the heart with a fierceness like that of fire. < 
And as they bum, tlieygrowin magnitude and^ 
power, because there is no visible object, nor 5 


symbol of other griefs to compare them with ; 
and thus tho darkness becomes intolerable, 
and we long for tho dawning of another day, 
though that must bring us so much nearer to 
the doom wo dread. 

Isabel was too well ploascd to find her hus¬ 
band had fallen into sound and healthy sleep 
to attempt any Conversation, which might 
Otherwise have helped her through tho long and 
silent hours—so long, though it was a sum¬ 
mer’s night, it seemed to her ns if the morning 
would never break. At last she heard the 
Bmall, faint chirp of happy birds, just awaking 
to their joy. Ah, what a sound is that to those 
who know no joy in waking I Yet wlmt a les¬ 
son it might teach. For have not those very 
warblers had. their long winter to endure? and 
how they do endure it, God only knows. Yet, 
sure as tlio return of the seasons appointed by 
the Sovereign of tho Universe, their pleasures 
come again, and that glad anthem of rejoicing 
hails tho morning with as deep delight as if 
they had never known the cold and hunger of 
a world all leafless, homeless, barren and 
desolate to them. 

There is a certain perverseness in heavy 
human grief which will not let us accept in 
alleviation the small comforts that wc might; 
and Isabel refused to bo consoled, or in any way 
beguiled of her great sorrow by tho warbling 
of early birds ; not even when their full voices 
swelled into a full chorus of exultation, and 
sho could hear them answering from treo to 
tree, telling how this great and abundant 
world was rich, and beautiful, and glorious 
still. 

Tho softness of a grief subdued had not yet 
come to Isabel. Sho had not yet wept her 
tears of resignation. She had not yet prayed 
with her whole soul, for that sho knew would 
bring tears. Sho was consequently far from 
feeling in unison with tho song of happy birds, 
or with any other of thoso sweet influences 
which bolong to tho awakening of universal 
nuture in the early dawn of a summer’s day. 

When at last tho long-wishcd-for morning 
was fully oomo, tho necessity for exertion lent 
a kind of strength to Isabel for what she had 
to do and to enduro. Her husband waa obliged 
to leave home for tho day. Ho had to give his 
answer to tho momentous question which had 
been put to him. His first-waking impressions 
had not been favorable to tho project. Wo 
often feci faint-hearted on awaking—especially 
faint-hearted about exchanging tho comforts 
of tho home.wliero wo have slept so soundly, 
for inconveniences and dangers, which never 
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look so repulsive as in the first view wo take * Captain Grant was astonished at the part 
of them in the morning. > which his wife took in this matter—astonished 

Isabel knew that with her husband’s im->atwhat she said, and at her manner altogether, 
pulsivc nature there was a tendency to reaction. ;She looked, he thought, like one inspired. ]|g 
She was prepared for this, and now she must >had never seen her so before. He did not un¬ 
arise and put the armor on, and face all diffi- >derstand the woman he had married—few men 
cultics herself. She had thought of all this, of ^do; yet ho was sensible of an influence such 
almost everything, during that long night. In > as he had no idea that any human being could 
a few hours she had passed through experience - exercise over him. If he had doubted before, 
enough for years of ordinary life. Her great* it was impossible for him to doubt now. There 
mental business had been to set her affections £must, he thought, bo something right, some- 
on one side, and her strong sense of duty on S thing almost imperative, where a woman eo 
the other, and so decide as a Christian woman, s loving and so tender could act this firm and 
though a wife and a mother, ought to decide. £ self-denying part. His own ardor would have 
Thinking it possible that her first decision £bccu very weak that morning but for his wife, 
might have been too hasty (though something? Ho had been thinking of a deadly climate, 
still told her it was right), she weighed the ^ fever, prostration of strength, and last, but not 
whole matter over again, examining every vleast, of on obscure, untended, and perhap* 

lingering death; until, though he would havi 
been the first to rush into tho heat of open 
battle, his great heart actually quailed before 
spoken so sadly against herself. £tlie prospect, which his imagination painted. 

Whatever this trial might cost her, then, or £ “You arc afraid, Arcliy,” said Isabel, look- 
wh at ever burden she might have to hear, I sab el’s >ing full into his face with her clear, steady 
mind was not distracted with doubts. She lion- £ eyes. 

ored her husband too much to desire to see him £ “Afraid ! No, Isabel, you know me better 

condemned to a life of useless inaction, even if ^ than to think that; but I own I should like to 

always by her side. She knew him to he' pc-> die in a different way.” 

culiarly fitted, both by nature and habit, for > “ Why should you die, my love? No man 

:the work which had been planned out for him. £can have a better constitution than yours.” 
Ho li" _ energies and powers which she ad-£ “Nay, I don’t expect to die, exactly; but, 
mired even more than his noble face and manly > if there is anything in the world I am afraid 
person—capabilities which she gloried in even ^ of, it is swamp and fever.” 
more than the alacrity of his bounding step ^ “ You know one thing, Arcliy V* 

when he sprang to meet her on returning^ “ What is that ?” 

home. Yes, there was a higher, deeper, holier 5 “That whether there is danger in the path 
love than that of mere possession which lial-^of duty or not, there can be no real safety out 
lowed the feelings of the young wife—a loftier >of it.” 

impulse which thrilled through her whole being, £ “You say right, my blessed wife. I will 

with that true ambition that knows no selfish c go.” 

alloy, and is satiefied with nothing short of the > <« Cheerfully ?” 

highest and the best. It was her husband’s S “ Yes, cheerfully, too. Take my faithful 
highest and best, Isabel thought, to he em- c promise with this kiss that 3’ou will never hear 
ployed on useful service for his country and £me talk in this way again.” 
mankind ; and thus it was that she arose, after J Captain Grant was true to his promise. Hi 
that sad and solemn night, though weak in >rosc up a strong man, and immediately begin- 
body, yet strong in the conviction that for her Jnlng to occupy himself with the few prepart- 
husband it was right to go. Hions which ho had to make, he might soon 

Sustained by tins power, Eho was able, when > have been seen springing into his carriagi 


consideration both for and against; and 
through and above all remained that solemn 
conviction upon which she had first spoken— 


he came down into the breakfast-room, to meet. > with as light a step as usual; and then, waving 
him with a calm and resolute expression of >his hand from the window, he was gone like a 
countenance; and when, afterward, ho called Jflash of light. 


her again into the library, and said he could ( > “Gone!” said the nurse, who was holding 
not go without one more earnest consultation, -Jthc child up at an open window to seo papa; 


she was prepared to find something, to say in,'and the little follow also did his best to say, 
favor of the project, whatever objection to it<>“Gonel” Isabel heard it, and hastened up 


he might bring forward. <’into her room. Now was her time. She turned 
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the hey in the door, fell down on her knees 
beside a couch, and wept as if her heart waB 
breaking. 

Long nnd terrible was the agony of grief 
with which her'whole frame was convulsed; 
but nature has the happy art of working her 
own cure, and by the bleeding of her wounds, 
promotes their healing. - When the first natu¬ 
ral outburst of tears had in somo measure 
abated, a solemn calm ensued, and holier feel¬ 
ings took the .place of womanly sorrow. 
Isabel could pray now, perhaps more fervently 
than sho had ever prayed before, casting her 
whole life, her being, and not hers alone, but 
those of her husband and her child, into the 
hands of her Heavenly Father, to do with 
them according to his own good pleasure. 
There was no safety for any of them, she felt, 
but in His keeping. Ho could make all safe, 
wherever they might be, and however widely 
separated. 

In this long communion between her soul 
and her Maker,' Isabel wisely abstained from 
calculating results, or attempting to look into 
that future known only to the Father of 
Spirits. Her mental exercise, though a heart- 
work, was only a simple committal of her all 
into His hands ; and after this sho was able to 
rise from her knees, not only strengthened, 
but comforted. She had no peace before, and 
she had felt sometimes as if her reason would 
give way; hut now there were clearness and 
directness in her path, though thickly strewn 
with thorns ; and if she must walk with bleed¬ 
ing feet, and walk alone, sho was left* in no 
doubt as to how and where she ought to trend. 

This was the lost great struggle on the part 
of the wife and mother. She had no after- 
strife, only a deep-seated sorrow, which she 
hid whenever her husband was near, using all 
the influence she possessed, without being ob¬ 
trusive or too urgent, to keep him steady to 
his purpose. 

It was, perhaps, more difficult for Isabel to 
argue with effect on some of the points dis¬ 
cussed, because she, like her huBband, had 
been nurtured in the idea that a glorious death 
is no mean recompense for faithful service. 
Whenever her husband alluded, in the way of 
regret, to the particular kind of service ho had 
undertaken, because the dangers it involved 
were of a mean and ignoble character, Isabel 
had to speak against tho leanings of her own 
heart, and so managed as to convince herself, 
as well as him, that there is a glory higher 
than is celebrated by the acclamations of an 
admiring world in performing any act of ser¬ 


vice to mankind, simply because it is a duty; 
and thus that the patient investigator in tho 
field of science, the unknown explorer in his 
solitary wanderings, the man who unostenta¬ 
tiously devotes himself to the interests of his 
country, though never heard of by his fellow 
men, is really as great a hero, and often as 
brave a man—nay, more brave really—than 
the soldier who fights his country’s battles, and 
shares tho shallow triumph of a victorious 
return. 

All this Isabel had to preach faithfully and 
pcrseveringly, and she never shrank from her 
duty, nor allowed herself to faint under it. 
When great things have to be done, great souls 
never faint. It is their distinctive merit, and 
that especially by which they may bo known 
from little souls, that they always rise, and 
grow, and enlarge, in proportion to the magni¬ 
tude of what they have to encounter. 

Isabel had need for all her greatness of 
soul, for now tho days flew past on rapid wing, 
moving ever more swiftly, as it seemed, to that 
one point of destiny, beyond which sho could 
see nothing yet. There was so much to he 
thought of and actually done, on her husband’s 
part, in relation to his great undertaking; so 
much attendance in public offices, and so 
many consultations with public men ; so much 
also of a confidential nature, with which he 
was entrusted, that he had scarcely time to 
spare, scarcely power of thought at his com¬ 
mand, for those home affairs which roust all 
• devolve upon his wife when he should bo gone. 
Besides which, his home looked so secure and 
| comfortable, his wife was bo wise and prudent, 
that perhaps in the secret of his heart, he did 
.not consider much attention needed there. So 
| the captain, when at home, glanced hurriedly 
over the few items for consideration which 
were laid before him, expressed his entire 
| confidence in the good management of his wife, 
signed a few documents to which it was ne¬ 
cessary that his name should be appended, 
land thus everything, he thought, was made 
|ready in that quarter. 

The great question of life or death seemed 
I scarcely to enter into the captain’s calcula¬ 
tions, so entirely was he occupied with business 
to he done. At the urgent remonstrance of the 
admiral, he had just managed to make a will; 
and by doing that, and placing all his worldly 
affairs in the hands of a trustworthy solicitor, 
he felt that his duty as a husband and a father 
was discharged. Indeed, he could do nothing 
more. His wife was the best and the most 
competent woman in the world, and he was so 
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pressed for timo, and so busy—so busy, that 
almost ovory timo any confidential matter was 
brought forward by Isabol, to bo discussed 
botween them, it had to be put off to another 
opportunity. And yet tlio days flow past 
faster and faster, and ho was going whero it 
was scarcely possible that any communication 
should come from him to her, or that any letter 
of hers should find him in his distant wan¬ 
derings, 

Woll, ovory man to his duly, and every wo¬ 
man to hers. Isabel saw distinctly what hor 
sphere of duty was, and often upon her knees, 
when alone, she implored that holp to discharge 
it aright; without which she felt that it would 
be impossible for her so much as to look into 
tho future whioh now stretched before her. 
For already sho began to experience some of 
its trials ; already sho bogan to tasto some of 
its bitternoss; already to know something 
oven of its loneliness. Hor husband was[ 
so occupied—it was right that ho should be 
so; ho waB so abstracted from his domestic' 
and social affairs, his thoughts so continually ] 
turned' with their full foroo and weight in] 
another direction—this also was right; but it < 
oost Isabel many a tear, and many a licnrtnohe, ( 
though without once blaming her husband, bo-' 
cause sho felt that all was right. < 

“ To accomplish anything woll, you must go] 
heart and soul into it,” was Captain Grant’s 1 
favorito maxim ; and, for a naturo liko his, it, 
was a wise and true one. “All or nothing”] 
seemed to bo tho motto of his lifo ; and whilo< 
his wife admired him for this, and felt in con-, 
sequenco thatwhntevor ho undorlook would bo] 
exeouted faithfully and woll, still, as already < 
said, it left hor somewhat lonely at a timo] 
when any earnest confidential communication < 
with him would havo been most consoling. c 

Alas for poor woman I sho nover lias all tho ] 
wants in a husband. Sho adores a manly man, < 
and when sho has got him, sho feols lonely. < 
Sho longs for a man who will bo hor oonstant ■ 
companion, always ontering into her innerc 
fcolings, and sympathising with hor in hor] 
woiiker moments; and when sho has got him < 
sho dospises him, and pines for a hero. ( 

But Isabel was perfectly satisfied, though] 
often sad. Sho would not havo exchanged here 
mnnly, enterprising husband—not oven one] 
attributo of his noblo character—for nil tho] 
flattering attentions whioh could havo been] 
lavished on herself. Yes, she was fully satis-] 
fled. Her heart was rioh in contentment, ] 
though just now sorely oppressed with bare, ] 
whenover sho Bat down to think; only that, ^ 


k happily for her, almost all her thoughts and 

> feelings wero absorbed in tho rapid approach 
5 of that one day of doom, and with tho multi, 
qtuda of things whicli had to bo considered and 

> arranged before it should really oome. 

> It oamo at last, however, in all its cruel 
j foroo and bitterness, far exceeding what Isabel 
| had anticipated beforehand. IIow it came, 

> and how it left hor—how tho succeeding days 
; and nights wero passed, words would be pox- 
, crlcss to dcsoribe. Many havo gono through 
] tho samo oxperienco, and borne it lioroically, 

> too—many less favorably circumstanced than 
'Isabel; nlthough with regard to favorable cir- 
j cumstaaccs, it availed little to her just then 
J that sho was surrounded by all which tht 
'world calls onviablc—wealth and luxury, the 

> finest and rarest embellishments of tasto and 
] beauty, both of nature and art—faithful ser- 
'vantsto do hor bidding, power to command, 
:influenco to Burround herself'with friends— 
i everything, in short, but one, the very life, 
] and stay, and joy of her whole existence. So 
’it is evor in this world. Those who possess 
>mo8t, feel most tho want of tho one thing which 
[they cannot havo. 

‘ There was nothing which Isabel dreaded so 
) much, and shrunk from with such sorcness.of 
[ fooling, as people ooming to condole with her. 

> Sho did not want to be condoled with. Nothing 
]lmd happened to her but what sho had ap¬ 
proved, consented to, and oven invited— 
mothing, in fact, which Bho wished otherwise. 
[So inappropriate, therefore, wero all attempts 
’ at condolonco, so far from reaching the centre 
,of what was still her mighty grief, that in 
[order more effectually to ward off such obtru- 
i sivoness, sho began, ns soon as it was possible 
[for her to command tho necessary power, to 
assume a kind of outward cheerfulness, which 
igavo to casual observers tho idea that sho was 
[a woman of little fooling—“so unmoved,” 
they said, “ as they nover could havo imagined 
a young wifo to be, under suob circum¬ 
stances." 

Indeed, remarks, according to all tho accus¬ 
tomed varieties of misconception, woro made 
upon Isabel’s domoanor under this trial. By 
far the most omphatio woro those of a peculiar, 
but not uncommon style of woman, to tho effect 
that they would novor havo consented to being 
loft; their husbands should not havo. gene 
without them ; they would havo followed a hus¬ 
band to tho ends of the earth, and if ho must 
die, they would die with him. All very pretty 
when uttered by fair young lips, but not very 
muoh'to the purpose whero duty has to be coo- 
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fidcred, nor yet whore a higher stylo of self-; > read, and hoard, and endeavored to find out, 
defotion than mero personal adhesion, const!-< Jail that could bo known of her husband's pro-. 
tutca tho one grand feature of ’female heroism. ‘ > Goodings. Onco she had reason to fool assured 
The darkest and most melancholy portion of; J that a paokot from him wftB on its way homo ; 
Isabel's prosent widowhood was tlio timo which > but on this preciso occasion, a hurricane in 
elapsed beforo tho birth of her socond child, > some far-off region of tho globe so nearly 
an event which took place about threo months J wrecked the vessel which was bringing homo 
after her husband’s departure. This time her; >this treasure, that all was lost cxcopt a portion 
own recovery was tedious; but tho child—a Jof tho crow—all that was worth more than a 
littlo daughter—was at first so extremely deli-|> thousand ships to her was gone down into those 
cato and fcoblc, that to preserve tho faint spark >secret depths from whence no power of man, 
oflifo in its tender frame bccamo tho one nb-!>nor force of disturbing elements, could over 
eorbing object, both with tho mother, and with ;> bring it forth again. 

all concerned in tho duties of the nursery. ! J This was indeed a bitter, a cruel disappoint- 
Itwns, perhaps,* a happy circumstance for >ment. People might well condole with tho 
Isabel that her thoughts woro thus necessarily ijyouug wife under such a blow, and she bore 
directed into a now channel, and that tlio;> their condolence better than she had done 
anxieties of the passing moment thus obscurod, ■ J when her sorrow was new, and her heart was 
in gomo measure, those which related to the|>smarting under its first painful wound. Sho 
future. 5 was learning, indeed, many lessons, both of 

Tho child lived, though to prolong its exist-, 5 faith and patience; and sho learned them all 
enco up to maturity seemed likely to be a mat-' > with such a sweet resignation, almost amount- 
ler of almost as great difficulty as it had at.Jing to cheerfulness, that still it was said of her 
first been to presorvo it. Not that any defiqito >nt times, by those who never exercised the 
digeaso assailed its tender frame, but, with un-i’discipline of self-control themselves, ‘♦What a 
usual beauly and sweetness, it had brought; >blessing it must bo to tako life as easily, and 
into tho world with it that exquisite fineness' Jto bo always ns unmoved as Mrs. Grant!” 
and delicacy of naturo which require more ) But there wero those who know very differ- 
than usual care in nurture and management, ijcntly from this. Isabel was happy in having 
All this was good for tho lonely mother—so|> faithful and good servants—sho could not 
closely do our blessings intermingle with our’ > havo endured any other—and they all learned 
anxieties, oven with what*we aro too much Jto understand her quiet ways, and rccog- 
disposed to call our misfortunos. > nixed, with many a sympathetic tone, and 

Isabel bcoamo more solicitous now, from tho j many a wise shako of the head, that dcop 
additional claim upon her attention, to preserve > under-current of feeling winch they knew to 
her own health, and her various capabilities of Jbe flowing boneath tho calm surface of her 
mind and person. Sho had moro to live for > daily lifo. 

now; and, ns time passed on, tho calmness of J By the conduct of these servants toward 
a steady griof oversprond her lifo liko a silent ;> their mistress, it would have been difficult to 
flood, leaving fewer of its heights and depths Jsay whether they most reverenced or loved 
perccptiblo, oven to herself, excepting on par- >her. All her tastes wero consulted, as well as 
ticular occasions, when tho old troublo became >lier will obeyed ; for Isabel took a personal in- 
itirred by tho apprehension of somo fresh Jterest in everything about her homo, so that 
cause of uneasiness. >no anticipation of her wishes, no faithful exc- 

Pcrlmps tho greatest cause for reasonable Jcution of hor orders, over wont unobserved, or 
complaint with which Isabel was tried, was tho > without its meed of cordial thanks and praise, 
nbacnco of all authentic information respecting jThus Isabol made around herself a littlo world, 
her husband. Shortly after his first going out, >of which she was truly and in heart tho queen, 
letters had been received, with other intelli- ^Pcoplo said she ought to get away from home— 
gonco; but subsequently no tidings had come, >to try the amusement of change of sceno. The 
and now there wero not unfrequently para-jj idea was revolting to her. Tho proposal was 
graphs in tho papers which startled her out of >tho only one suggested by.well-meant kindness 
that placid equanimity and quiet trust which >which sho did net receive graciously. No; her 
sho was so anxious to maintain throughout tho 5 homo was her castle, her bower, her harbor of 
whole tenor of her lifo. >rcfugo. Sho would never leavo it until sho 

Instead of closing her eyes against all chance * could hear that he was safe, or— 
of receiving pain from suoh sources, Isabel ^ And Isabel never did leave hor home, though- 
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years passed over, and rumors floated through ^describe her countenanco, ns it looked just 
the country that the ship had not been hoards then, as being. irradiated with a light from 
of since having been seen at a certain point of^ Heaven. In another moment Isabel Bprnng to 
imminent danger. Oh! it was long to wait, S her feet; but she couid not walk. Her knees 
and very sick at times grew the heart of the^gavo way beneath her, and she would have 
mother and the wife. If, however, sho des~?sunk to the ground but for the supporting arm 
paired, no such expression ever passed her *of the old servant. 

lips—xio listening to tho evident despondency P “Williams,” Isabel began again, “ he is 
of others ever brought a cloud upon her brow, ? safe.” 

or a tear into her eye. Whether sho hade “Thank God! for him and you,” said the 
really, in the secret of her heart, that entire?man. 

confidence in her husband’s return which gavos “ He is Bafc,” continued Isabel, “and will 
to all her actions the impress of faith, no one^ be in Southampton in less than a week.” 
over knew ; but certainly she ordered all her^5 Isabel’s powers entirely failed her after this, 
household arrangements as if tho master mights She became weak as a child, and sometimes 
be expected home at any time, though the ser-?wcpt like one, and sometimes laughed. But 
■rants often went about the execution of her ^her self-possession and her strength wore both 
orders with doubtful glances toward each <restored before the arrival of her husband on 
other, and ill-suppressed sighs, which indwthe shore of his native land. It inny well be 
cated that they, at least, had lost all hope. £ supposed that he was not long in reaching 
Steadily onward, then, without once flinch-£ his homo. He did not find his wife seated on 
ing under the great burden cf her duties, < the terrace this time, but in her own room, 
Isabel still went, paler and thinner—that was £ where their first interview took place; and 
all. No neglect of her house or person ever £ never was a happier meeting between man and 
indicated a carelessness of life, or any of its < wife. 

elegances; all order was maintained—all^ On both sides there was much to tell. But 
beauty preserved. The tr; -s, as they grew—£the bronzed and time-worn-looking sailor had 
and how they had grown since ho l3ft!—were <scarcely patience to hear. He wanted to hold 
as carefully trained, and the grass kept as ex* ^all in his arms—to embrace all at once. l»l 
quisitely Bmootli as ever. The green-houses 5 a modest consciousness seemed to hold him 
were supplied as richly, even rare exotics ?back, as if it were too much—too much for 
sometimes added. Everything, in short, was < him—rough, weather-beaten man that he was— 
maintained in the highest possible perfection, ?to own and claim for himself such an amount 
not for her own sake, but in honor of her ab- S of happiness. 

sent lord. Not for her own sake, truly, for all 5 There is something almost awful in these 
seemed now to be hanging too awfully sus-^sudden and abundant floods of joy, as if the 
pended upon that return, respecting which the 5 blessing was greater than our nature could 
world was beginning to bo doubtful. < sustain. But yet that sense of awe only makes 

The third long summer of her loneliness had < it deeper and holier. And when tho father 
come and nearly gone, and Isabel was seated i took his two children on his knees, and looked 
one day on the terrace when a letter was put< into the face of his wife, and saw that her 
into lier hand. All foreign letters had shaken t calm beauty-wore somo Bad traces of what 
her dreadfully of late; but this— It was a'sho had been suffering, he dashed a few 
short, thin letter, by the overland route. How' tears from his eyes before he was able to tell 
should she ever command strength to open it ? < her, as he did from his full heart, that whnt- 
Isabel broke the seal, hut with such quiver-' ever he had accomplished (and he believed he 
ing fingers that the old butler who had brought' had done good service), or at whatever value 
the letter could not leave her quite alone, but< it might he estimated by his country, he felt, 
stood at a little distance, sometimes dashing a'and had felt through alibis distant danger!, 
tear from his eyes. At last he Baw that his< that he owed tho glory of the enterprise to hrr 
mistress, in a convulsive attitude, had let the r calm bravery, her high principle, and her 
letter drop. Her hands were clasped, and her! faithful love. 

eyes raised, as if in prayer. The old man ap-t> il Don’t talk to mo of the bravery of men, 
proached, though unobtrusively. ( Captain Grant would often say in after years. 

“ Oh, Williams!” his mistress exclaimed; 5 “ The glory we obtain abroad owes moro than 
and, looking in her face, he saw at once how < half its value to the quiet heroism of ourwircs 
it was. Ever afterward he was accustomed to - at home.” 
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« JANUARY.’* 

The death month and the birth month hnvo met 
together onco more! The bells have rung, the snow 
has woven, ns no men arch’s robe is woven, the 
white christening robe, and nt the bnptismnl font 
wo wclcorno nnd christen the year, “Eighteen «tm- 
drect and aixty-onc V* 

Oh year, bo thy hands full of bounty, thy path 
full of blessing! 

Bright bo thy' sunshine, and sweet tho fall of tby 
dowa ! 

Joyful bo thy days, and peaceful bo thy nights! 

Pleasant be thy spring, nnd gracious thy sum¬ 
mer, and fruitful thino autumn ! 

Let tby fnco smilo upon us, oh year, and bring 
us good tidings with thy lips, nnd good gifts with 
thy hands! 

And yot, oh year just bom and christened, thou 
hast no power in thyself; thou art God’s gift, nud 
thou wilt bo to each and all of us, Juat tchat our 
hearta and our Urea shall make of thee1 v. r. r. 

FIRST BABIES. 

Tho editor of the SpringOetd Kepublican thus dis¬ 
courses on tho subject of tho trials and afflictions 
of a first baby. It is worthy of remembrance by 
nil young fathers and mothers; and so wo giro it a 
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placo on our pages, for the sake of holpleas, inno¬ 
cent babyhood: 

“ A somewhat extended observation, and a soli¬ 
tary experience, have eouviuced us that first babies 
have a hard time. Parents must have two or three 
children beforo they know what a baby is, know 
bow to treat it, and acquire puticuce to treat it pro¬ 
perly. The poor ilttlo fellows that have the mis¬ 
fortune to come along first, havo to educate parents 
to their tasks, and in tho process, they get spanked 
an! abused. After a man has three or four chil¬ 
dren, ho learns that whipping a child less than two 
years of ago is barbarism. Wo know «na * paternal 
Lead' who struck his first child when only six weeks 
old, the as 3 actually believing that tho child knew 
better than to cry, and that ho stopped crj’ing at 
that particular time because ho struck him. We 
carry certain notions of children . nd of family gov¬ 
ernment into marriod life, and tho first child is al¬ 
ways tho victim of these notions. And not alono 
of these, for tho parents havo not learned self- 
control, and a baby is whipped quite ns often be¬ 
cause tho parent is impatient or nngry, ns because 
it is vicious or intractable. Wo inflict on our first 
children the floggings wo ought to havo for our 
impatience or fretfulncss. This pounding children 
before they become, in God's eye, morally respon¬ 
sible beings, 13 very strange business. Patience, 
good people—unwearying patience!—Do n’t wait to 
learn it until one of your little ones shall bo hidden 
under the daisies V* 
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BOYS’ AND GIBBS’ TREASURY. 


3Tast gjtirjht. 

nT VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

Such a dreadful night as it was I Wo had had 
what grandma called, in her old-fashioned way, 
“a spell of amazin’ weather, considerin’ it was 
November.” 

Such days of pleasant sunshine as wo had had— 
days in which I used to wander out iu tho woods, 
and gather tho tufts of moss, and scarlet berries, 
and branches of cedar; and then, such fun a3 I 
would have, climbing up the great loads of hay in 
tho barn, hunting for eggs in the corners, and shell¬ 
ing corn that wo might parch in tho winter nights. 

Aunt Clarissa used to say—“ That child will cer¬ 
tainly run wild. Sho’s a perfect boy now—clamber¬ 
ing tho fences, and swinging on the gates, and no 
moro manners than a young Indian. I do think 
it’s dreadful!” 

But grandma would always shako her head and 
say, “I’m older than you, Clarissy, and I’vo lived 
long enough to sco that out doors is as good for 
children as it is for young colts. It don’t do any 
good to keep either too close, and I’d rather havo| 
Henrietty lose her manners than her rosy checks.” 

And so I had my own way, though Aunt Clarissa! 
.would often shako her head and say I was a spoiled 1 
child. i 


1 But at last tho sunshine went out, and thero cam© 
, a day that was just like evening, with wild, gloomy 
‘clouds sweeping in frightened troops across the Eky, 
>and the wind moaned and muttered, and sometimes 
! roso into a hoarse scream, as it came ofF from tho 
,bay; and standing at my chamber window I could 
‘sco tho great white tufts of foam chasing each 
,otlicr over tho billows; and tho wind seemed to 
1 madden tho waters, as it rodo back and forth, and 
, the waves broke, with a hoarse cry, on the beach. 

** Oh, I like it, grandma,” I said; "X like to hear 
tho winds and the waves roariDg.” 

1 “Don’t say that, child,” she said, “don’t. It’ll 
bo n dreadful night for man or beast that’s out in 
it—dreadful!” 

At last the night fell, and tho wind roso into the 
sound of a great battle, and beat at tho windows; 
and the rain drifted, and driven by the wind, struck 
against the house in great, blinding torrents. After 
tea I went and sat in tho kitchen, and the great red 
firo painted the wholo room with crimson. Aunt 
Clarissa camo and Eat on one side, and grandma 
was in her great arm-chair by her favorite comer. 

« I wish, aunty, you’d tell mo a story,” I said, 
laying iny head in her lap. u It’s just tho right 
kind of a night to hear one, with tho wind and tho 
rain outsido, as though they wero having a great 
battle frith each other—and the bright flame* 
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laughing, and dancing, and galloping up tho chim- ( 
ney.” ( 

“ Well, what sort of a story shall it ho, my little * 
girl ?” asked Aunt Clarissa, slipping her soft lingers < 
among my curls. < 

“ Oh, a story about tho time when you and < 
mamma wero little girls together. I love to hear' 
best about her and papa, if they did both dio beforo < 
I can remember them 1” ( 

Just at that moment the wind broko like a trum-, 
pot. It rattled the strong wiudows, and seemed to ( 
shako tho old stono house, which, Aunt Clarissa, 
says, “ has stood bravely tho blasts of a century.” 1 

“Dear me,” exclaimed grandma, “ what an awful, 
night on tho water.” * 

“ Or on tho land either,” added Aunt Clarissa. , 
Just at that moment tho front door bell rung in 1 
a loud, startling kind of way, which sprang mo to, 
my feet. 1 

“ "Who can bo out such a night!” cried Aunt, 
Clarissa; and then wo all listened whilo Peggy went' 
to tho door. , 

A moment later sho entered tho kitchen, and 1 
there walked in behind her a very old black man 
his hair was gray, and hi3 figure was bowed, and’ 
behind him there camo two children, a boy and a| 
girl, and sho was smaller than I. < 

Wo all rose up in our amazement; and then tho, 
black man came toward us and asked grandma, in' 
a strange, cracked voice, , 

“la your namo MU& Jerusha Mortimer?” < 

“Yes, that’s my name,” answered grandma. j 

And then tho black man said—“Did you ever ; 
know a Mr. Edward Mortimer?” 1 

“Ho was my own son,” and then grandma burst 1 
into tears. 

“ Well, ma’am, them two is Mr. Mortimer’s child¬ 
ren, and he sent thorn homo to you beforo ho died.” 

I can’t toll what followed next. I know Aunt 
Clarissa had her arms around tho boy and girl— 
that sho hugged, and kissed, and Ebook them—that 
aho laughed ono minute and cried tho next—and 
that grandma sat still in her chair and shook as 
though tho winds outsido wero at play with her. 
“ Let my old eyes look upon their faces, Clarissy,” 
she sobbed. And Aunt Clarissa brought tho boy 
and tho girl to grandma, and wo all cried together. 

Aunt Clarissa removed tho child’s bonnet and 
cloak, and her yellow brown hair fell in wavy curls 
around her neck ; and sho had brown eyes, and a 
pale, dclicato face, and the smallest, sweetest littlo 
mouth. 

Tho boy was larger and darker, with rings of 
block hair, and bold, laughing eyes. Grandma 
and Aunt Clarissa both exclaimed, “ It is Edward 
come back again I” 

And then they turned to the black man and asked 
where ho camo from. And ho said his namo was 
Tony, and that ho camo from tho East Indies in tho 
ship “Sailor Bird,” and that he got to New York 
itho night before, and camo as for os Woodlands in 


tho cars, and that ho had been overtaken in the 
storm after they got into tho stage. 

Ho said he had livod with Mr. Mortimer fivo 
years, and that, when bo was suddenly stricken 
down with the yellow fever, ho made Tony promise 
that ho would tako his children homo to America 
and tell his mother and sister ho was sorry for all 
the pain which ho had given them. 

And ho gavo Tony a purso with money for all tb» 
journey, and gavo him all the directions, so that he 
could not fail to find tho way; and then ho kissed 
and blessed his littlo boy and girl, and sent hislovo 
to his mother and sister, and said ho bad written 
homo to them twice within tho last seven years, but 
,ho feared tho letters wero miscarried, as ho had re¬ 
ceived no reply; and then he said— 

I “Tony, tako as good caro of the littlo children u 
you bavo been a faithful servant to mo; and may 
, God make their lives better than their dying father’s 
1 has been,” and then ho closed his eyes; and theso 
, words were tho last which mortal ear ever caught 
•from tho lips of Edward Mortimer. 

[ And whilo Tony was telling his strange story, 

1 Peggy had been very busy setting tho table, with 
,all kinds of nice dainties; and at last sho camo 

• up to Aunt Clarissa, saying, with tho grent tears 
,rolling down her cheeks, “Them are children looks 
•dreadful faggod out, Miss Mortimer. It’s time they 
,had a bito o’ somethin’ good.” 

• • “ Betty, I beliovo you aro tho only sensible person 
,in tho house,” answered Aunt Clarissa. “Come, 

my poor, dear, little, tired children, to the table, 
.and see if you can’t cat something.” 

• But tho little girl hung back, and slipped her 

,hand in her brother’s, and looked round on us all 
1 in a scared fashion, and said—“ I’m afraid, brother.” 
, “ Oh, Minnie, they wouldn’t hurt you for all the 

’world, would they, Tony?” 

► “ Bless her dear little heart I” said the old black 
’man, as ho turned and took the little figure in his 
•arm3; and as her golden curls strayed and gleamed 
>ovor his dark face, I thought they seemed like 
’great torches suddenly lighted in dark rooms. 
>“Did tho littlo Missis think Tony would bring her 
| to anybody that didn’t love her ? Tony is too sharp 
>for that,” and then ho laughed eo loud, and his 
, white teeth looked funny enough. 

| “ Come, littlo sister, don’t bo afraid,” said tbo 

>boy, and ho took hold of her hand, and led her to 
, tlio tablo; and grandma and Aunt Clarissa camo 
’and watched tho children, and tried to prevail on 
>thcm to cat; but they kept staring about them, 
’ tho littlo girl, with her sweet, shy, bluo eyes, and 

> tho boy, with his bright, brown ones. 

! [to be continued.] 
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% Woman DfiuJ. 

by Btrrn rustic. 

A long line of funeral carriages stood before 

the palatial mansion in-- Square. 

“And what’s going on hero, I’at?’* queried- 
a rude Irish laborer, as ho paused to greet one 5 
of liis own countrymen, tho driver of one of< 
tho hacks that formed the funeral cortege. < 
“Sure, ’an it’s a woman dead, Jemmy,” was5 
tho response, and ho lounged back on tlic* 
scat, and commenced whistling tho “ Widow * 
Machrco l” c 

A woman dead I Proud beauty, Queen of a \ 
wide realm of friendship and love, when thy £ 
golden crown was smitten to tho dust, was it^j 
thus that common lips daro speak of thee?’\ 
IVtu it but “ a woman dead V* <] 

Far different to tho mourner, who, in the t| 
solitude and gloom of his darkened chamber, <j 
still shivered in tho icy atmosphere that thc]i 
freezing breath of tho death-angel had left ini 
those love-warmed halls. Oh ! ’twas to him as \ 
if the pole-star had been blotted from tho? 
heavens, and without a ray to beacon him over<; 
the swirling seas, ho stood groping for the! 
planet, whose going down had left him in the]: 
black midnight of grief and despair. But, with ? 
the multitude, so intent upon their own joys? 
and pleasures and cares, that they scarce 
paused in their hurrying onward at tho tolling^ 
of tho death-bell,—to them ’twas but a woman <; 
dead! Alas, for tlice! the proud, the beau-;; 
teous, tho wealthy, tho beloved! is not thy] 
memory as ephemeral as the simple and un-jj 
known, before whoso shrine of purity nono 
bow in homage, and offer up tho delicious in-]: 
cense of flattery and praise? ' 

Dahlia Deforest was a petted child of for-< 
tune,—and, apart from tho worship which] 
always attends tho possessor of great wealth, 1 
she was admired as few can be,—for her rare, 
personal charms were enough to attract any' 
lover of beauty; then, too, slio possessed a 
most amiable disposition, and all tho passive 
virtues. Gay, dashing, elegant, and winning 
in manners, ’twas no marvel that in drawing¬ 
room and salon de dance she was the reigning 
empress of the beau-monde. Alas l that a love 
of admiration should have caused her death! 
Thus it was. She was tho fiancee of a noble 
and brilliant young man. She loved him with 
all tho ardor of a southern nature; bIio loved 
him-ortty, but sho still coveted lobe admired 
by all, whilst belovod by ono! Sho still sought 
the ball-room and tho soiree with avidity, and 


returned clatod with new triumphs. But there 
came a pause at last. Physicians assured her 
father that there wore symptoms of heart dis- 
caso, and that with her nervous temperament 
and natural excitability of mind, tho dissipa¬ 
tion she indulged in would eventually prove 
too much for her, and hasten her to a prema¬ 
ture grave. The doting father and idolizing 
lover took the alarm, nnd begged her to desist. 
Sho seemed to yield to their entreaties, and 
promised to give up this destructive gnyety, for 
tho sake of her health, if from no higher motive. 

“.But only this once!” she pleaded, as she 
stood before them arrayed in toilet de bal , for 
the grand crowning party of tho season at 
Madame l’Kmbassadress. 

“ Dahlia, you aro not sane, surely, to wish 
to go out such a night as this !’* aaid the father, 
with unwonted severity. 

“Will my darling peril her life? Remember 
she is very dear to me,” whispered tho lover. 

“Only this once!” was all her response to 
their united entreaties. 

Rare nnd costly gems gleamed through the 
midnight blackness of her hair, and upon her 
fair bosom shone, like the vesper-star, one geta 
[more massive Ilian the rest; but Dahlia Deforest 
would have been beautiful without gems,—itr 
tho simple garb of a rural lassio she would 
]liavo been transccndcntly lovely; and when 
•you had once looked into her face, so glorious 
in its featuring, you would have remembered 
no more the jcwelo that decked her person in 
l such queenly Bort. Tho indulgent sire and 
the adoring lover, proud of their loved one, 
yielded to her pleading: “Only this once!” 

> “ I fear we do wrong to consent to your 
>going,” said Reginald. 

> “ But it shall be my last dance!” bIic inter* 
J posed. 

> “ You promise this ?” he asked, eagerly. 

> “ Indeed, I do.” 

jj “ Then, with this proviso, I give you full nnd 
ifreo permission.” 

C She bounded into tho carriage, followed in 

more dignified manner by tho stately Regi¬ 
nald Rivers. Those words seemed prophetic. 

> It teas her “ last dance.” From that heated hot- 
chouse of human plants the Queen-flower was 

borno homo, sickened and dying; death had 
come to depose the reigning belle, and anoiher 
was soon crowned in her stead. With mad¬ 
dened pulse and wildly-throbbing brain, she 
tossed to and fro on her bed of fever, with this 
only plaintive moan upon her lips, through 
the dreary hours: “It shall bo my last dance, 
dear Reginald, my last dance!” 
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A few days of anxious suspense and terrible 
foreboding, and the tremulous star of hope 
went down over her sepulchre. Alus, for thy 
friendships, oh Fashion! Whilst the gray¬ 
haired mourner, and he, the blighted youth, 
sat weeping over their dead blossom—the linlla 
she had so lately graced, echoed with dancing 
feet, and festal song and laughter. 

And now it was but a woman dead! Oh! 
pomps and vanities of this hollow world, whose 
fashion so soon passeth away, little worthy arc 
ve of the soul’s yearning! Whose hand shall 
essay to unlock the portals of the mysterious 
beyond, and trace the soul on its journcyings 
into Eternity. We know, that “as the tree 
fallcth, bo it lies.” Shall we assert, that, whilst 
mortals weep over the “woman dead,” the 
angels rejoice over the dead made alive! 
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gindtH d^tmpM’K glrtam. 

BY SIRS, HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 

It -was the first cool autumn day. The air 
was just cliill enough to make afire grateful, 
and Mrs. Campbell, in bright faced morning- 
gown and showy collar, was flilting about the 
room, looping up the curtains, arranging the 
ornaments on the mantel, and making every¬ 
thing look as neat as possible. She was rather 
a handsome woman, with a coquetish way; and 
her lingering glance, every time she passed the 
mirror, told plainly that her bright eyes and 
rounded cheeks were not repulsive in the least 
to her sight. Her broad forehead, and a look 
about her mouth, told a close observer tnat 
there was stamina enough in her clmrncter, if 
she had been placed in circumstances to develop 
it, to have made her a noble woman; but, so 
far in life, it had frittered away on trifles, till 
the curls on her brow seemed an emblem of 
herself, light, superficial, graceful, appealing to 
the frothy surface in each companion she met; 
not going down deep into the soul, to meet the 
sharp abrasion of hard, pure gems, that break 
up the surface of contacting minds, and bring 
to outer sight the beautiful kaleidoscope of 
thought God has placed in the hidden intri¬ 
cacies of the soul. 

“Oh! what a superb dress! One, two, three— 
yes, eight flounces, and each one pinked with 
fawn-colored ribbon; such a delicate contrast!’* 
ejaculated Mrs. Campbell, ns she stepped around 
into the shade of the curtain, and took a long 
stealthy gaze at the passing lady. “ I suppose 
she thinks she is the best dressed woman in 
the place; and I don’t believe anything calls 
her out this morning, unless it is to parade her 
clothes—but she does not look well in flounces, 
any way, and I would not not have her coarse 
blowzy hair for all her fineryand Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, with rather an unpleasant look on her fair 
face, twisted her own glossy curls around her % 
finger, and, taking up her sewing, seated her- 
; self by the cheerful grate. 

The quiet, unbroken hour, and pleasant sur- 
| roundings of her room, lost their chnrm, as she 
! turned over ami over again in her mind, what 
! a similar dress would cost, and a fall hat even 
> prettier than the envied lady’s. That their 
• rent would soon be due, and the children 
1 needed warm winter garments, and her lnis- 
; band could not go through the cold weather 
\ again without an overcoat, would rise up before 
\ her, and jar with her own ambitious desires, 
and the collision was far from pleasant; but 
\ she had been indulged too long to deny her- 
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self now, and she quieted conscience by pro¬ 
mising to economize in other things, and waited 
impatiently for her husband’s return at night, 
to make new demands upon liis earnings. It 
seemed rather an unpropitious hour, for Mr. 
Campbell came in depressed, almost into silence, 
by the unexpected cold day, that seemed but 
the harbinger of the unprofitable but expen¬ 
sive winter; and little Ida’s merry play, and 
cheerful prattle about the school, could hardly 
awaken an answering smile. But Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell was politic, and she waited for the depres¬ 
sion to pass away with the nice toast, cake, and 
exhilarating tea; and when her husband was 
arrayed in comfortable dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers, she sat down by his side, and brushing 
the hair back from his temples, with a caress¬ 
ing motion, she made known her wants. 

If Mr. Campbell had any weakness, it was 
pride in his wife’s beauty; and as her bright 
sparkling eyes turned to his, and the soft glossy 
curls tossed down over her white temples to 
the roses on her checks, and the full red lips 
parted with an expectant smile, his hand in¬ 
voluntarily closed over his pocket-book, ready 
to give her the contents. 

“ Home!” How that word thrilled him, ns it 
shot into his mind unheralded, and appai-cntly 
without any connection, and changed tho whole 
current of his thoughts. Before him rose a 
pretty cottage, with two bay windows in front, 
and'a trclliscd porch over tho door covered 
with vines, a dozen trees, and a grassy lawn in 
front, and a little garden bright with flowers 
by the side—Ida and Frank chasing each other 
down the gravel walk—and he and Ninette 
watching them from the open, sightly window! 
It had been the haunting dream of his life 
since he first Eaw Ninette; and as the years 
rolled on, and it grew more and more like an 
airy phantom that he could not grasp, yet tan¬ 
talizing him with the sight—and he began to 
dread it, as wc do the memory of angry, taunt¬ 
ing words, that rankle in the heart, ever bring¬ 
ing emotions of pain. 

“But, Nina, when shall we have a home, if 
we lay out all our earnings in dress?” The 
words came up spontaneously from the thought, 
as the plant sends out the flower. 

“Oh, sometime; wo can rent awhile yet; 
let me have these clothes, and I will not ask 
for any more for a long time, and I will save 
in something else. Those blankets for the 
children’s beds—we can go without them this 
winter!” 

“No, wife, I had rather spare my overcoat. 
Health demands warm, yet light and porous 
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C bedclothes for children; and if I cannot give 
l them wealth, or even a home, I will try to 

* leave them a heritage of strength.” This was 

\ said in such a sad, desponding tone, that it 
j almost angered Mrs. Campbell, and she flung 
\ out with a pout, something about his always 
} harping on a home: and, for her part, she did 
\ not see why he could not be contented in a 
\ rented bouse ! \ 

> “ Because I want to set out plants, and watch 

> them grow, and fruit-trees and grapes, and feel 
| that they are mine. Now, if I do anything, I 
' know it is for some one else, and I have no 
\ heart to fix up at all. You don’t know how bad 
; it made me feel, when I came around by Charley 
J Racine’s this noon, and saw the new blinds on 
; the house, and a nice walk down to the gate. 

* Ills wages and mine are alike, and we were 
) married the same month; and now he owns 
[ his place, and a hundred dollars over, in the 
\ Saving’s Bank.” 

\ “ Well, l would not go so un fashion ably 

5 dressed for ten lots; and, as for society, I 
: wonder who thinks anything of them! They 
\ never made a party since I knew them, and 
; I do not believe they have been invited out 
\ once!” 

| “You are mistaken there, Nina, for Judge 

* Lofton’s boy left a note for him yesterday, 

< when we were in the office together; and to 
: my wondering what the Judge could want of 

* him, he said they were invited there to tea to- 
! morrow. There has been strong talk of running 
1 him as candidate for County Auditor, I believe, 
j People feel more confidence in a man who owns 
i a home—think there is some stability about 

him. I am sure my education is as good as 
: his, and you know Mr. Greer ranks me higher 
in business matters; but School Committee 
man is the only office I ever filled, or expect 
to fill.” 

“ I was sure it was something about Racine, 
that gave you the blues to-night. I wish wc 
could move where we might never sec his place 
! or face again. Ho has a case of books, and 
so some folks think they are intellectual, and 
make something of them; but you know the ' 
; Racines are not popular in the best society! 
Why, only last week, I heard Mrs. McGreger 
say that Mrs. Racine was a pretty enough 
i woman, if she was not so unfashionable; but 
who wanted their parlors filled with an outlan¬ 
dish dress two yeabs behind the times. To 
my knowledge, she has had but two silks since 
she was married.” 

“Do you call Mrs. McGreger best society?” 

“Well, everybody goes there.” 
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“Not everybody. The Fremonts, and Dc- j 
verges, and Judge Lofton.’* ; 

“ Oh dear! They are so very select, that 
they would have to inspect a baby to see 
whether he had a mind, before they could 
caress him. I wonder they don’t import earth 
from the untrodden north-pole to walk on, so 
as not to step where common folks do.” 

“ Nina, who was kindest to me, when I had 
that long sickness last fall? But it is no use 
to talk: wc can never sec alike—so hero is 
half the money I have in the world—take it, 
and do as you please with it. I will shut the 
grate, for it is past ten now, and I must be up 
betimes in the morning, to mark that invoice 
of new goods.” 

Dreams—those phantasmagoria of the brain, 
that with startling vividness sometimes rise 
before the mind’s eye, and change the whole 
current of one’s being—came to Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, as she closed her eyes in sleep, and the 
restless movements, moans and sobs, would 
have interpreted them to an observer as far 
from pleasant. She thought she was journey¬ 
ing in an emigrant’s wagon over a boundless 
prairie, with the hot sun striking through the 
scanty cloth protection with scorching heat, Ida 
and Frank on the hard board scat by her side, 
with fevered brows aud parched lips, crying for 
water, while her husband with head bowed 
down and weary step, as if all hope was dead 
in his heart, plodded slowly along by the side 
of his team. From a black stagnant pool by 
the wayside, the children quenched their thirst, 
but she turned with tears from the sickening 
draught, and thought of the cool bubbling 
spring that flowed on summer and winter over 
the mossy stones, close by the home they had 
left. At last a hut appeared in the distance; 
but the sun was low in the west, ere they 
reached it, and darkness shut around them in 
that desolate spot, with the sharp bark of the 
dogs startling them, and the wind rattling the 
loose roof, as if it would scatter it like down 
to the earth. A cold supper was hastily pre¬ 
pared on a board, from fragments of food 
they brought with them, and as her husband 
came in from hampering his team for the night, 
ho fell heavily to the floor. Her frail arms 
could not lift him, and all bIio could do was to 
place some pillows under his head, and try to 
restore him from the death-like swoon. She 
knew, ere night, that ho was far from well, by 
the flush on his face, and a paleness around 
his mouth, but it never entered her mind that 
liis strong form could become so helpless, and 
she wrung her hands over him, and cried aloud 


in anguish of spirit. After an hour or so ho 
moaned, and threw his arms about restlessly, 
then started up, and stared wildly about the 
room, aud with a mocking laugh of delirium 
tried to mimic the sharp bark of the dogs, 
mixed up with screams that blanched the 
check of his poor wife. Then his voice would 
sink, and he would tell about his cottage- 
home, where the water plashed over tho mossy 
stones, and the vines shut out the hot sun from 
the cool, airy rooms, and with a finger on his 
lip he would whisper that they would have 
been there now, if Nina would only have helped 
him, but, she was so pretty, he could not say 
, “No”—and it all went, every dollar, but she 
must not know it—it would make her cry, and 
he had rather go hungry than see her cry. 
Then another mood would como over him, and 
Ins eyes would glare upon her, and lie would 
; bid her begone; she hud driven him whore ho 
could not got a drop of water, when ho was 
dying with thirst—yes, dying with thirst. Oh, 
ho could not die I “Water”—he would shriek— 
one drop of water to save his liFe! 

Tho great drops of perspiration stood on 
Mrs. Campbell’s brow, as she started wildly 
from tho pillow, and glanced about the room. 
.The moonlight, calm and pleasant, lay on tho 
carpet in long silver lines, and the soft muslin 
curtain floated up and down in the slight cur¬ 
rent of air from the open window, like a white 
mist, beating time to an uusounded symphony 
of peace. Could it all be a fearful dream ?—A 
warning, it seemed to her, she said, again and 
again, as she lay awake till the dull gray 
• light of morning, too excited to sleep, and felt 
! with quickened nerves the thorns she had un* 
i covered in her husband’s pathway. All his 
I great love and self-sacrificing indulgence stood 
out plain before her, as if on the pages of a 
book; and, as her eyes brimmed over with grate¬ 
ful tears, her lips worded the resolve that her 
future life should be one whole act, that should 
deserve his love. Such tears, nnd the lines of 
firmness as she said it, around her mouth, gave 
hope that it was planted in soil that would 
keep it from being uprooted by any temp¬ 
tation. 

It had been the practice of Mr. Campbell to 
hand over to his wife each quarter, a regular 
shore of the stipend he received, for her exclu¬ 
sive uso and control; and she thought it all 
; over, and formed her plans, ere ahe finished 
her morning’s work. She would take the thirty 
dollars given her the night before, and hoard 
it up, then add to it such a part as sho could 
l spare from her allowance, and never call on 
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him for an extra dollar, except in some ex- t 
Iremo case; and she was certain, by the time he ( 
had saved enough to purchase a lot, she could j 
surprise him with a handsome sum toward a < 
house, and 41 trust woman’s tact” to keep him < 
from suspecting the joyful truth. < 

Three years passed on, and they glided along ] 
smoothly with Mr. Campbell and family. Each * 
one had enjoyed a good measure of health, and < 
the head of it had not lost one whole working- < 
day in that time. Mrs. CurapbeU’s plans sue- J 
cccded admirably; it is true, she had had a j 
few battles with wounded pride nnd vanity, and, < 
to be frank, some tears were shed over re- < 
modeling a velvet hat—for she had turned milli- < 
ner, for the third winter—instead of purchasing J 
the genteel and becoming one she had been ' 
tempted to try on at Marchond’s, and wearing < 
her dull sombre silks, when bright rainbow < 
hues were all the rage, nnd exactly suited her \ 
fair ruddy complexion. But, she had reso- ' 
lutely turned from all, except mere nece3sa- » 
ries, and laid the bright dollars, which she ! 
exchanged each bill for, in a hidden drawer in 
her cabinet. ' 

It was fall again, and that quiet hour when 
the children have said 44 good night,” and laid 
their little chubby arms and ringleted heads ! 
upon the pillow, and the glowing brands fall 
apart and smoulder down into dull embers, 
and husband and wife, free from all fears of 
intrusion, choose the cosiest nook on the sofa, 
and consult, sympathize, and counsel with each 
other on' all the minutia—so prosy to others— 
hut so interesting to themselves. 

44 Kina, that was a true report. Ilurdy and 
Brother have failed, and this place must be 
sold before Christmas. We have rented it, 
come next spring, six years, and it seems ns if 
I could not leave it;” and a little quivering 
about the mouth nnd a long sigh, told liow 
quick, if he was a woman, it would end in 
downright sobs. The old caressing motion 
was there again. Passing her hand over the 
curls on his temples, Mrs. Campbell asked: 
“ What price do they set on it, husband?” 

44 Fifteen hundred. I have reckoned up what 
is due me, interest and all, on every bit of spare 
paper that came to my hand to-day, and it just 
amounts to eight hundred and twenty-five dol¬ 
lars. Sometimes I have been tempted to take 
it and get trusted the balance, but I durst not 
do it—for if I could not meet the payments, it is 
sold so that the purchaser would lose all he had 
paid; and if we should be sick, Nina, we might 
sink every dollar. It is not likely that we shall J 
be prospered as we have been two or three years 1 


back; and though I know my salary is higher, 
yet it is a perfect puzzle how we ever laid up 
so much.” 

44 If you had twelve hundred, would you run 
the risk?” 

44 Before nine o’clock; but, where are you 
going, wife, in such a hurry? Did you hear 
Frank cry V* 

There came no answer, ns through the hall, 
lip the stairs, and to the little hidden drawer 
that contained her treasures, Mrs. Campbell 
passed with almost flying step! 

44 There, husband, it is all yoursand she 
threw down the bright spangled purse, crammed 
full as it could be, in his lap, and sinking down 
on the sofa beside him, burst into hysterical* 
sobs. 

44 Nina, wheredidyou get this?” and thedilatcd. 
eyes expressed the all-absorbing wonder. 

“Saved it for yon, for a home, out of my 
allowance,” came at last, intelligibly, from the 
choked utterance. 

44 My precious wife!” was all the spoken 
reply; but the glittering eyelashes, and the 
convulsed pressure of the clasping arm, was 
more eloquent than words. 

“Just-three hundred!—twelve hundred and 
twenty-five!” were the words mixed in with 
the light cheerful chink of the coin, after they 
had both become more calm, and counted it Out 
on the table in littl" piles of fifties. “You will 
go right over to-night, and secure it.” 

44 Yes; the ngent wished me to call, when he 
returned in the half past eight train; but, bow 
could you spare so much, and be comfortable?” 

“Oh, I can hardly tell! I laid by twenty- 
five dollars a quarter; and j*ou know costly 
collars, ribbons and trimmings, with a shawl 
and silk dress, used to soon absorb more than 
that sum. Then I shaped over my old bonnets, 
and fitted all my garments, except now and 
then a basque, and planned a thousand ways. 
But, there come tho cars; don’t forget, and 
stay out late.” 

And she closed the door after her husband, 
glad to be all alone, and try to sound the great 
depth of happiness which flooded her soul. 

Bcrca t Ohio. 
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THEIR ENGAGEMENT^ 

DY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER I. 

“Weu, make the best of it; this life's a 
miserable sort of humbug, anyhow!” 

Thurston Dow threw down his newspaper 
with a yawn as ho made this laconic nnd com¬ 
prehensive statement; then he settled back in 
his cushioned easy chair, and looked out of the 
window with a kind of half satiated, half dis¬ 
satisfied gaze. 

North, south, cast, west—to the utmost point 
which his gaze could sweep, lay the fair and 
goodly lands of his possessions—green orchards 
! with ripening fruits, which hung thick upon 
the boughs, like largo goblets of emerald— 
(pastures whose rich loam was stitched thick 
| with dark, waving grasses—fields of wheat and 
'rye whose gleaming locks of silver and gold 
,wcro shaken to and fro in the soft summer 
\ wind ; and all these were dimpled with homely, 
j ample farm houses, and brown barns; and 
| these were occupied by the tenants of Thurston 
JDow; for Aaron, his great grandfather, had pur¬ 
chased tho land for five miles around bis old 
Jgraystonc English homestead, near Rockland, 
>wlien Massachusetts was a colony; and tho 
j estate had descended to his heirs, undisputed 

> and undiminished, for not ono of tho Dows had 
J sold a rod of tho land which had now been in 

> their possession for a century. 

* Tho present owner of tho property, with 

> whom wo have chiefly to do, came into its pos¬ 
session on his twenty-second birthday, just 
EJ after ho had graduated at college; and he had 
>hcld it for four years. The cstAte had been 
\ left him by bis Undo-Richard, an cccentrio old 
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bachelor. It had been supposed that an older Ho was neither tall nor short, with supple, 
nephew, who was now residing at the West, c compact limbs, and rapid, graceful movements, 
•would be the heir of Richard Dow. This last- \ Uis features were bold and thin, suiting his 
mentioned nephew had lived with his uncle j figure, the * complexion colorless, and yet a 
from boyhood, but' ho had mortally offended( clear, healthful olive, the eyes of a light hazel, 
him by marrying in opposition to liis wishes, < but full of disturbances of light and shadow, 
and, consequently, been cut off in the will. • jland a mouth large and sharply cut, sensitive 
Thurston Dow had seen his uncle but a fcw<] and susceptible ; but no indolence and luxury 
times in his life, for the two brothers of Richard ; 1 of life could erase the lines written there by i 
Dow always felt they had not been fairly dealt character of innate force and strength, 
with in the settlement of their father’s estate, It was late in the afternoon, and soft, mellow, 
and acpldness had always existed betwixt them. thoughtful, the sunshine lay over the land; 

The elder brother, who was a shrewd business') and as the gaze of Thurston Dow dwelt upon 
man, had 'managed to get all the Rockland > it, his expression : of indifference and dissatiB- 
property into his own hands, while some ■> faction was disputed by one softer and graver, 
hiinin'g lands at the "West had fallen to the > .At last he rose up and walked rapidly acrow 
share of one of the brothers, and some lands * his library, and the deeper and better part of 
in the Bast Indies to Thurston’s father, who >his nature stirred itself and woke up. 
removed* there soon after his marriage. Tlic > His life, his selfish, aimless, sensuous life, 
property in the Tropics had never been very £ confronted him in its true features, 
productive or available . property, and wlicnj> . “.What tim I living for ?” ho muttered to 
Thurston’s life had slipped across its fourteenth s himself. “ Here I have health, youth, riches, 
birthday, he was sent back to America to. ,bc^ education, everything that the heart of man 
educated. desires, and yet, confound it l I sometimes feel 

His mother died before his remembrance, as though I was an unlucky dog, anyhow, 
and he was not twenty-one when his father^ ‘‘The best-part of me is getting drowsier 
slept on one of the Tropical islands, in the ^ every day, and I’ve no purpose in life to stir 
still shadows of the palm trees—anil, being in-cmc up to action, or to make me anything bat; 
dolcnt and studious, with no taste for business, Stlic luxurious, idle dog that I am I 
left his eon only a few thousands with which to S “ One day, here, goes over my head just like 
commence life. another, cut after the same pattern—boating, 

But a yenr later the young man was sum-]: riding, hunting, eating, and sleeping—a most 
motied, suddenly, to the funeral of his uncle,' \ delicious sort of life for a human animal, if 
and learned there, to his unspeakable surprise, j the soul had only been left out of it. 
that he was appointed solo heir to the Rockland > “Then, it’s only varied in the city with a 
estates, with the solitary condition that he J little Bliarpcr spice of pleasure—dissipation is 
should pass his Bummers in the old homestead ’the better word;, races and clubs, parties , 1 
Thurston Dow’s character combined a good > theatres, operas—that’s a condensed history of 
many strong antitheses—lie was studious and Jyour life, Thurston Dow I 

indolent^ selfish and impulsively generous, * “ It will be pleasant to look back upon when 

quickly stirred to passion, but generally good jyou arc an old man. But wlint can a fellow 
natUre'd, with unusually social gifts and graces, ><lo? I mean.one that’s afflicted with chronic 
easy, most indulgent to his dependents—a'laziness, and has the interest of a couple of 
favorite with all clnsses of men and women ; > hundred thousand to spend annually. Some- 
changeable, susceptible, easily influenced by > times I think this fortune is a curse to me, 
every wind, and yet with a latent force of will sand that I should bo better off this day if I 
which wrote its strong lines about his mouth, >had my own fortune to carvo out, and not an 
and flashed sometimes through the tones of his 5 acre of land on the round earth, 
voice, and bore its subtle testimony in the very £ “ But if n man’s born with a silver spoon in 

carriage of his head. ^ his mouth, he must take his fate resignedly; 

As lie sat in the window that summer after- 5 and if pluck and poverty usually walk hand in 
nooh,'in his crimson dressing-gown and flowered ^ band, why, I’ve no especial desire to win tht 
slippers, Thurston Dow looked very much what > former by intimate acquaintance with the 
he was—the owner of the Rockland estate, flatter. 

You would have known, at the first glance, that * •* Still. T want to be more of a man thgn I 

the esthetic clement was predominant in him ^>nm—not to squander away my youth nfler this 
constitutionally and by-cultivation. • ^fashion. I want to have somo work andaim-- 
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X should really like to do some greater goodj 
than putting my name to a score of subscription < 
lists—for missionaries, and mceting-bouBes, 5 
and ragged children, and reform societies. < 
Look it straight in the face, it’s a frightfully, 
hollow, unsatisfactory sort of life you’re lead-] 
ing, my friend! I believo I'd better get mar-< 
ried. That’ll at least give me an object to live] 
for.” ] 

And then, walking up and down the room, J 
Tvhlle the light of the summer day faded un- ( 
beetling about him, Thurston Dow thought of, 
all the women of his acquaintance—beautiful,' 
high horn, graceful, fascinating, they passed, 
before him; but the noblest instincts of the] 
man turned away from them all; and at last a< 
fair, pale face, . its oval outlino broken by] 
shadowy bands of hair, half brown and half 1 
gold, stood before him ; tho face shone—not so, 
much with its smiles, ns by some light beyond,' 
that seemed to suffuse and fill it; and though- 
in a crowd it might not have attracted you,] 
still, it was one of those faces that nlways sur-' 
prise and stimulate you the more you study it. ] 
And this still, sweet face, coming after that 
vision of brilliant and beautiful women, was, 
the only one which touched tho heart of] 
Thurston Dow. « 

He had seen it but a few times; still, ho] 
was an acuto analyzer of character, and the 1 
voice, the words, the movements, had corrobo- < 
rated the face; 

Charity Moss was the only daughter of the 
clergyman of the North Presbyterian Church,! 
at Rockland. The youpg man had met her at 
her father’s house when ho returned the call of 
*\ pastor; and ho had been stimulated and 
impressed on that first interview. 

Charity Moss was utterly unlike any woman 
ho had ever met—so delicately organized, so 
slight of form, so fair of face, that one might 
almost fear she was fragile, if it had not been 
for the small, bright carnations that bloomed 


by the presence of the gentleman. ‘ There was 
a strange mingling of repose and simplicity 
about her. Tho eyes of a deep gray, which 
,was always melting into all varieties of dark 
brown, looked up at him with a quiet earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity, which fairly puzzled him. 4 
]She was thoroughly calm, self-poised, yet ho 

> could not detect the slightest tinge of vanity 
[about the girl. 

> There was a little shadow of gravity—Buch 
I as frequently accompanies much thoughtfulness, 

> on the sweet face; and yet, on occasion, it 
,would bloom out into sweet, running smiles, 
[that made the mouth, not small, but most 
3 feminine, seem almost like an infant’s. 

[ The talk of the young people went right and 
>left, glancing first, as was proper and intro¬ 
ductory, on the weather, and tho town, and the 
^parish ; and when the minister entered, with a 
^statement which excused liis tardiness, that he 
[was just finishing his Wednesday evening lec¬ 
ture, his guest and his daughter were discussing 
|the carrying away of the old turnpike bridge 
^nnd the saw mill, an event which had somewhat 
* stirred the sluggish pulse of Rockland social 
[life. 

> Parson Moss was a stately, urbane gentle- 
’mnn of the old school—social and sympathetic, 
: tho natural fire and vigor of his character a 
•little mellowed by the fifty years which had 
[gone over it. 

> “Charity,’* said tho clergyman, turning 
[suddenly to his daughter, in some slight pause 
5 of his brisk conversation with his guest, “wont 
ryou bring us some cake and marmalade?’* 

j She rose up quietly, but a littlo smiio just 
; flashed out of tho sweet gravity of her face j 
) “ I’m not responsible for the cake this time, as 
[I had all tho fine things to iron this morning, 

) and the baking fell on Dorothy.” 

5 There was not one amongst all Thurston 
'Dow’s fashionable, high-bred acquaintances, 
iwho would have made this avowal, and she did 


in her cheek, and set there, their own signal of ^it with just the samG simplicity that sho would 
perfect health. >have said, “ I was occupied with my music, or 

Sho was older than sho appeared, for she had [my French,” 

! "t seen her twenty-third birthday when >- The cake, however, did credit to Dorothy, 
Thurston met her. She puzzled him exceed- i and the parson laughingly assured his daughter 
ingly at first, tho quiet littlo lady! He knew *that her training had not been bestowed in 
all the marks of high breeding and social cul- >vain. 

ivation, but, somehow, the whole manner of J “I will know more of that girl,” said the 
Charity Moss seemed tho unfolding of some ;young man to himself, as ho left tho par- 
inward graciouaness of bouI, and all her move- Peonage. 5 

■ tents kept time to some harmony of spirit. £ And when Thurston Dow said a thing'he 
der father did not present himself until liia :meant it; he did know more of Charity 
?uest had been seated some minutes, yet the ‘Moss. 

Rrl was by no means ^fluttered or embarrassed J For tho next two months he found frequent 
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mouses to call at the pardbnago-now to o „y ^mpTa^/lightcd in the small 

tho young lady a volume of poems, and J* n J tho whole roam ,„ y in 

somo early fruits fron ' “ 8r0U ’ 5 a kind of linio of moonligld, while through tho 

flowers from Ida consorva y. . windows camo bursts of swcot, subtle 

Twice ho took her to r do, and^ &. Joes from the yellow lips of tho honey- 

|a doxon short wolks together , y suoklos os they whispered to tho night winds, 

'elorgyman’s daughtor puxxled ho noh man.Buck a. t ^ ^ ,« minulc , 

Uookland just as much tho lost Umo ho saw horf^ ^ w](en ,, i8 hoflcM entered 

as sho did tho first. # S t i. 0 rooro w ith her light step, and her face, 

Sho mot him always wt i 10 “I? - | lor ^ with itsswoot smile, which touched on gravity, 

smile flashing out from tho palo K^vityof lor > “ folds flf lloir _ 8haUow8 0 , 

face, with tho same mmglod simplicity and ^ of gold . 

"'stilh oveiyTi'mo ho met her it scorned that. « Excuse mo for detaining you, Mr Do< 
h i nntnrd wna stirred and expanded by^ said tho voioo, that Tva3 Uko a tune set to thi 
his whole “ tu » p \ fll00 , “ but Dorothy is not quite well this crea- 

M cLTmo“b had “over boon in a city bu J ing, and I have been helping her work th, 

btt S- of ,* ~ r „. ; 

hieroglypWes, U* ^ £ 

C 0 yoa a r n s d ^ dress, Reside him. a real little. hou, 

hor years, anu divinity, with a natural lovo and skill for 

and boro good fruit. . ' >1 . 

■Rut ono flower blossomed in her heart wluch > housework, ... . . 

oho<l aswoetTnd subtle influence through her J “Scarcely,” with her eyes on tho carpet,set 
whole Wo! Alas! Thurston Dow, with all his evidently nnswenng tho question moro to hen 

soared,* lifted 

iru. t. o. w.».w <• *> * ■",“* d 7 rk “ 

Corinthians—“Tho greatost of theso is Char- ^profoundly as tho finest lady lint over dandled 
. „ J 0 ver a bit of cambrio embroidery. 

‘^Thurston Dow know that too clergyman'“ But though I was only sixteen then, f« 
daughter was fond of Ms sooioty, but boyondc old enough to sco tho sudden responsibility 
the simplo rights and courtesies of a friend, ho < which had fallen on my shoulders, and bnm 
was nssurod of nothing. Tho bright earns-cenough not to shirk iL 

Cons sat in her oheeks when ho camc-thoy< “So I went at my work and now I Mu 
had not dimmed or dooponod when ho left. < grown to lovo it, and I think that nny wonm 
. But that day, walking to and fro in tho, who docs not do this lins lost ono of tho gml 
fading light of his library, thcro camo over j privileges and enjoy ments of womanhood, 
tho soul of Thurston Dow a faint and vnguo, Baking, sweeping, dusting, I think they ldcaliu 
suggestion of what a true, absorbing, self-sac-;;life. Wo enjoy its poetry better for this hoc • 
riflolng affection was; and ho thought of ground of practicality. It is tho only way 
Charity in her simplicity and gravity, her girl-,.save a woman from that great range of nerve 
isliness and purity, and ho said to himself—'.diseases to which so many fall ye inis. Us 
“ Sho is just tho woman that I want. Sho will; God's ordination, and I do not believe _ 
wako up J tho best and noblest part of mo into > woman can live her comple o life bravely, ^y 
life amfnotion. I lovo her ohildliko simplicity, • metrically, rejoicingly, who docs not vt.. 
hor womanly dignity. Altogether, bIio is a > with her hands nnd musolcs. 
sweo^dainty, noble hearted little creature, “ What an.eloquent treatise yon coiddwn' 

whoso very presonco makes tho air froshcr and Son tho subject, for tho benefit of joui sex! 
wnoso very pm o > Ilor quick, exultant, nmusod luugli, whitl 

* “I B Im R s!ck unto death of tho shams nnd > always liftod tho enwrapped countcnanoo ita 
affectations of lifo-of women. Charity Moss sudden light, answeredl him, 1 ou nio ma¬ 
lms, nono of theso. Sho is the only woman i fun of mo, I see, Mr. Dow 
whom I could toko into my heart, and lock> “Not a bit of it. lou have converted ■ 
tho door upon her. This very night I will ask<to your theory, ns I. am suro any man w- 
h«r to bo my wifo.” <bo. I am going to gtvo you, now, tho strong 
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possible proof of it. I camo hero to-night; 
w jtl, that Bottled purpose, and if I perform iti 
abruptly it is because I honor you too much to ; 
boliovo that a lover’s flatteries would weigh j 
anything with you, and that when I any to you; 
f love you, I mean all those words embody in; 
tjieir best and deepest f-enso. « 

“Charity Moss, will you bo my wife?” ] 

Let mo boro do Thurston Dow the justico to; 
tay, that so much of real feeling was enlisted 
in this question, that his voieo shook along tho 
words, and there was a Budden pallor about his 
mouth. 

Charity Moss turned up her faco to his, and 
tho Bniall carnations which sat in her cheeks, 
broadened and blossomed into vivid crimson, 
and her eyes shifted to and fro, into light and 
shadow. For a moment, she was silent. When 
she spoke, her voice was Btcady, but under her 
breath: * 

“Will you say thoso words agai.n, Mr. Dow, 
no that I may bo cortain I understood you,; 
before I answer ?” 

“Charity Moss, will you be my wifo?” 

She roso up, and walked twice rapidly across 
the room, and then she camo and stood still 
before her guost; and now, there wero no 
roses—not even carnations in her check,—and 
there was something mournful in tho stendy 
eyes which looked on him—something mourn¬ 
ful, which her calm, slow voieo confirmed. “ I 
cannot bo what you have asked me, Mr. Dow, 
because it would ruin mo.” 

“ Ruin you—I don’t understand !” 

“No: I am going to explain. It would ruin 
mo, bccauso our views and aims in lifo are so 
wide apart, and because, with my sensitive, sus¬ 
ceptible nnturo, there would bo great danger 
of your bringing me down to yours. 

“I bavo braced myself against your influ¬ 
ence from tho first hour that I met you, Mr. 
Dow, because that I felt It must bo ovil over 
mo,—for I saw that tho great aim of your lifo 
has esthetic enjoyment; and this, adorn it with 
what graco of life, or beauty of words you may, 
is really—selfishness, failuro ! 

“You have no high redeeming purposo in 
life. With all your cultivation, with all your 
generous instincts, with all I have seen in you 
to admire, I know that this rugged, real world, 
is not better bccauso you aro in it. 

“The roligion that I beliovo in is a name, a 
grace, a worship—not a living reality, to you. 
Its lovo has nover penetrated your soul; its 
joys and its sacrifices aro to you words void 
nnd unsuggestivo ; and bccauso thcro is a part 
of my nature that answers to the luxurious, 


esthetic part of yours, I dare not trust myself 
to your keeping. 

“ If I ever marry any man, it must bo a liv¬ 
ing, practical Christian one, because that I 
beliovo all lifo and lovo without religion, is, in 
tho cnd,/ai7urc. 

“I am grateful for tho honor your choice 
docs mo; and I know how immeasurably far I 
am your inferior in Bocial nnd intellectual cul¬ 
tivation, to say nothing of thoso things which 
the world values; therefore, I am filled with 
wonder nnd humility at an offer which any 
woman might bo proud of. 

“ Do not think mo insensible to theso things, 
bccauso I muko tho others of ebiefest value. 
You sco I cannot do otlicrwiso; and if I have 
spoken plainly, bccauso simply, truthfully, for¬ 
give me!" 

* She paused at last, and stood quiet before 
him—her face in a kind of white radiance—her 
‘still, largo luminous eyes, searching into his. 

* Thurston Dow did not speak for tho apace 
of half a minute,—he was touched, convicted, 

'nngorod,—and yet, ho loved Charity Moss ten 
times better than he overbad done before; nnd 
all these feelings struggled in his tones, as he 
i said : 

* “So. I am to understand that you mean I 
tam not a good enough man to bo your hus- 
Jband ?** 

* “This would bo an equally true proposi¬ 
tion—I am not a good enough woman to be 
lyour wife, bccauso I could not resist your in- 
r fluenco over me, where it would do me harm.” 

> Then, Thurston Dow roso up, and said: 

J “ Will you let me take your hands a moment, 

> Charity?” 

J Sho placed her two small fluttering hands 
>in his. 

* “I thank you for what you have said to 
>mo this night,—for every word of it, Charity 
l Moss,”—his better naturo triumphing over an- 
>gcr and wounded vanity: “I shall not love 
jthat woman tho less, who has had the courage 
5 so to speak to mo; nnd it may bo, that some 
>dny I shall bo moro worthy to ask you the 
^question which I have to-night.” 

> Something like a shadow camo over the 
^shining faco; it bent on him a long, wistful, 
>yearriing gaze. Thurston Dow knew wlmt it 
*gnid to him—what her lips would not—a half 
>“ might have been,” contesting with a half 
> 11 might bo*” as tho shining faco leaned out of 
' its shadowy hair, like some marble head out of 
3 a brown cloud. 

* So Thurston Dow looked on it a moment, 
and was gone! 
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% , That night ho walked up and down Ida 
library, until aftor midnight, with those rapid, 
nervous strides, which usually accompany a 
stirred, agitated mood. 'What wont on in the 
young man’s soul, what now aims and pur¬ 
poses woro roused and developed in his heart, 
was known only to. him who rcudoth tho 
heart of man, and understandeth our thoughts 
afar oft*. 

Long after midnight, Thurston Dow seized a 
lamp, and started for his room. In n small, 
dark passago, hack of tho library, which wus 
little used, a draught of air caught tho light, 
and extinguished it. He fumbled around in tho 
darkness for somo matches, roincniboring hav¬ 
ing hastily placod somo soveral weeks boforo 
in ono of tho compartmonts of an old-fashioned 
mahogany secretaire, which had stood in the 
passage for years, and which was one of tho few 
articlos of furniture his groat, great-grandfather 
had brought from England to tho colonics. 

And searching in tho darknoss, tho hand of 
Thurston Dow fell upon tho wrong drawer, and 
ho felt a secret spring yield to his pressure. 
This aroused his curiosity, and ho at last suc¬ 
ceeded in finding tho mntohes, and striking 
a light. Aftor somo difficulty, ho onco more 
discovered tho spring, nnd opened the sccrot 
compartment. It contained a solitary sheet of 
papor. Tho young man opened it with, eager 
ouriosity, and read tho last will and testament 
of his uncle, Richard Dow, dated two days 
boforo his death; and this will affirmed, that, 
being in full possession of all his faculties, ho 
had for reasons good nnd sufficient to himsolf, 
altored his mind, nnd bequeathed tho whole of 
his real estate to Edward, only son of his dc- 
ooased brother, Andrew Dow. 

There wero only two names signed ns wit¬ 
nesses to this instrument,—ono was that of 
Kichard Dow’s lawyor, and tho other his 
steward. 

And tho young man romembered that tho 
lawyor had boon thrown by his horso, nnd 
suddenly killed, tliroo days after his uncle’s 
funeral,—and that a woek subsequently to this 
latter casualty, tho stowavd had been suddonly 
stricken down by an attack of paralysis, which 
lmd totally eclipsed his reason. 

And then Thurston Dow remembered that 
that littlo sheet of papor swept nwny from his 
possession tho fair nnd beautiful possessions, 
which for four years ho had called his own, 
and that this sheet cast him n poor man upon 
tho world. And ho romembered also that no 
eyes had Been that will but his own—that no 
mortal on tho faco of tho wholo earth wotted 
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>of its existcnco, and that tho small flume hi 

> carried could catch it, and in a solitary moment 

> wrap it up in its flaming lifo, and drop it in 

> blackened dust on his hands. 

J lie remembered, too, that his real right to the 

> Rockland lands was better than his cousin’?, 
Jfor his fathor had been far tho more wronged 
) of tho two brothers, in tho settling of the 
J estate, and his pridu revolted somewhat at the 

> thought of being called a poor nun, when he 
>had been so long accounted a rich one;-and, 
’though ho had plenty of latent strougLh nnd 

> energy, tho , esthetic, indolont pnrt of his 
Jnature, shrank from the thought of going out 

> into tho slrugglo of lifo, and becoming the 
[ architect of his own fortunes. 

> There went on a long fierco struggle in the 
; soul of Thurston Dow. I do not believe that 
Jtho thought of Charity Moss saved him, fori 
>beliqvo thero was innate nobleness enough in 
jtho man to have triumphed over this lomp* 
Jtation; but I know that her sweet, shining 

fucoj as ho had last scon it, roso out of her 
: shadowy hair, and seemed looking at him with 
'its calm, steadfast, searching gnxo; and then 
;at last, Thurston Dow folded up tho sheet, and 
, laid it back in the secret compartment,—-and 
; there was tho look of a man settled, resolved, 

; past all hope of change in his face. ' 

J So lie wont up to his room, and did that 
; night what ho had not dono for years, knelt 
Sdown by his bed-sido, nnd prayed. 

! Tho next day ho was gone; rumor raid he 
;had suddonly taken it into his head to makes 
j tour of tho Wost. 

CHATTEll ill. 

J Throe months had pnssed, and the year was 
Jin tho still magnificenco of September. There 
Jhad beon no frosts—thero was po glenm of 
Jnmcthyst or topaz in the rich dead green, 
)which clothed tho earth; but every puff of 
; wind, with its sweet, delicious languors, was 
J that dream of tho tropics, which visits New 
JEngland every autumn. Thurston Dow was 

> walking through tho Rockland grounds once 
i more, for tho last time. Tho next day ho \va> 
Jto leave,—to go out into tho world, and take 
Jins placo amid tho strong swimmers, in the 
J hurrying tide of life. He had come homo only 
itho day before, having accomplished nil Ins 
Jwork. Ho had left tho will with his cousin, 
-and told him that ovory foot of laud in Rock* 
jlnnd belonged to him. 

J Edward Dow had behaved vory generously, 
• and even offered to sharo tho estato with his 
: cousin; but tho latter would only nocopt the 
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loan of n fow thousands, with whioli to com-? IIo held her hack a moment. “Charity 
nicnco business. sMoss, I was a rich man when you refused mo. 

Tho writer knew all tho facts now, and that ?threo months ago; to-night, I am not worth a 
Thurston Dow was a poor mnn. It was oven- Sdollar in tho world!” 

ing—so still that tho puds of air woro like But- c A proud, tender smilo, flashed through her 
tcring hroaths. Tho moonlight lay in calm, Mips. 

wliito radianco upon tho earth; tho very air was s “ You are a far richer man than you woro to 
stooped in still, deliuions languors, and ThursOme, then, Thurston Dow.” 
ton Dow wnlkcd through tho shadowy paths, as ? He drew tho. girl to liis heart. “So I am: 
though he was in somo strango land of enchant-s for I have now, whnt is abovo all price, or 
ment. Tho largo, old gray-stono house, roso > naming.' Oh, Charity Moss, you aro wortli to 
picturesque and ghostly through tho trees in >me a thousand Dockland estates!” 
tho distance,—and its former owner wnlkcd ^ “I shall not bo afraid to trust you now, 
amid tho dead shadows of oednrs and Norwny SThurston," snid tho girl, half an hour later; 
shrubs, and then out into suddeu floats of sil-cnml the flutter of her small hand was liko a 
rer light, and ho half fancied lie had gotio^lily in his hair. “You will do mo good, and 
back to tho palm-trees and orango-groves of 
his childhood. Suddenly tho sound of light, 
rapid footsteps struok his car, nnd tho next 
moment ho oaught tho glcnm of a whito figuro 

amongst tho (lark-green shrubbery. £ “ You shall bo the teacher of both,” answered 

It enrno toward him; Thurston Dow was any- £ Charily Moss, 
thing but a superstitious man,—but, for the ^ That night, they separated for a year. The 
moment, his heart throbbed fast. SncxL day, Thurston Dow went out into the 

Tho noxt moment, a name unconsciously ^ world, but tho lovo and the prayers of a true 
crossed Ids lips: “Charity Moss!” jnnd noblo woman followed him; and in one 

“They told me I should find you hero, nnd ?ycar, ploaso God, ho will return and tako to 
I could not lot you go without seeing you,” ^wifo, Charity, tlio daughter of Reverend Aaron 
■bo said, giving him her hand. >Moss, of the North Presbyterian church of 

“It was very kind in you to coroo hero to ; Rockland, 
mo now, Charity,” keoping tho small hand, ' 
and drawing close to her. 

“ I have come to a»k you if it is true, what 
wo have heard, that you discovered tho lost will 
made by your uncle, hidden in an old secretaire, 
and that this will gavo your entire estato to your 
cousin ?” 

“ It is true.” 

Tho largo, luminous eyes, fastened on his, 
dilated and expanded,—a great, excellent 
thought, filled and flooded tho girl’s face. 

“And it is true that you liavo given over 
all this property to your cousin, making no 
reservation to yourself?” 

“ It is true.” 

She dropped her head a momont. When 
sho lifted her eyes, they woro full of tears, 
and tho carnations had deepened into crimson 
blooms. 

“ Mr. Dow,” said tho minister’s daughter, 
with a flutter in her voice, “three months ago 
to-night, you asked mo- a question, whioli I 
wish to know whether I may now consider 
repeated?” 

“ You may.” 

“ Well, then, I will be your wife!” and sho 
placed her other hand in his. 


jwc will together strivo to attain our true ideal 
cof man and womanhood.” 

5 “You shall bo ray littlo teacher,” gathering 
£hor closer to his heart. 
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dttiziMt, 

Daughter of Rev. Rufus Palmer. 

11Y YlliaiMA r. TOWNHKNU. 

Elizabeth, daughter of ltev. Ilufus Palmer, of 
Woodstock, and I, were schoolmates nt Maple- 
ton, and there, and ever afterward, dearly 
beloved friends. 

One afternoon, whilo I was visiting at tlio 
parsonage, in the summer previous to her mar¬ 
riage, bIio placed her journal in my hands, 
pointing to the pages, from which 1 afterward 
made the threo following excerpts. 

I cannot tell how sweet and comforting that 
verso from tlio seventeenth psalm fell into my 
heart this morning, as father read it at family 
prayers: 

“ As for mo, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness*, I shall be satisfied, when X 
awake, with thy likeness. 5 * 

With what tenderness and exaltation and 
child-liko trust, it closes up tlio psalm, liko a 
sudden cliimo of silver bolls, ringing down 
through all the darknoss aud turmoil of the 
Toyal writer’s soul—how, ns his heart turned 
away from all the sorrow and strifo and sin 
which hemmed him round, it mounted up on 
the wings of that glad thought into light and 
peace 1 Sudden and swift the world fell away 
from him ; and tlio monarch, tossed and tried, 
and sorely beset on all sides, is in the midst 
of that rest and rejoicing which God givos to 
those who lovo Him ! 

All this flashed liko a sudden revelation 
across my soul this morning. I was in deep 
waters at the time; I looked out upon lifo, and 
tho great burdens it had suddenly laid upon 
mo; they seemed heavier than I could bear. 
It was a November morning, locked up by 
thick bluish gray clouds and mist. It did not 
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rain, but the air had that clammy chill in it, 
which told us plainly that the year was dying, 
and tho earth lay undor tho clouds wan and 
dcsolato. 

1‘npa put down his cup of cofieo nt break¬ 
fast, with a resigned shako of tho head, which 
did not escape me,—and tho toast was burned, 
and tho hash “ fried to a crisp.** 

Hunuuh is a willing girl enough, but she 
requires constant supervision ; and, us 1 have 
not a “relay of bodies,” I cannot bo in parlor 
and kitchen, chamber, study and dining-room, 
all nt the enmo time. 

And of course everything fulls on me now. 
Delia is a rude, impulsive, good-hearted little 
creature, but with half a seoro of birthdays on 
her golden head; the child is a constant cure— 
a great vexation to me sometimes; but her 
bright littlo face is unspeakable comfort, after 
all. Harry is much like Delia; and only two 
years ahead of her, and overflowing with boy¬ 
ish Hpirits, and love of frolic. 

Newell is ns unliko them both ns possible, 
quiet, thoughtful, studious. Dear boy! he has 
j mamma’s eyes; and sometimes, when I look at 
) his palo, sweet, gentle face, 1 think it 1ms been 
J good for him to bo ntllicted. His limb is bel¬ 
ter, but tho doctor says ho will never regain 
more than a partial uso of it, and 1 believe 
f Newell has mado up his mind to bo a cripple 
\ for lifo; but, ho accepts it with a sweet rcsig- 
i nation, that often brings tho tears into iny 

< eyes. 

< It does not seem possible that dear mamma 
; lms been awny from us six months; I cannot 
; bear to think of tho first snow* covering her 
‘ grave; but, on tho footsteps of this thought, 
' there follow's another: “In the hope of a resur- 

< rection unto lifo immortal!” 

! So, when prayers were over, I went back to the 
\ kitchen with a calmer heart. For a time, overy- 
j thing seemed in inextricable tangle; Delia’s 
' hair must bo curled for school ; Harry wanted 
* somo assistance in his algebra; Hannah was 
! sprinkling tho clothes, and protested she should 
\ not get tho ironing dono this week, unless she 
‘ was permitted an uninterrupted morning; and, 
when X looked nt tho heaped elothes-bnsket, I 
heartily endorsed her view of tho matter. 

| So wo effected a kind of compromise. I 
agreed to “do tho fine things/’ pick tho 

> chickens, and mnko tho dosserts, whilo Bhc was 
| to wash tho dishes, and help get tho dinnor. So, 
' as soon ns tho children wero out of tho house, 

I squatted down to my delcctablo employment 

> of picking chickens, giving just ono littlo sigh, 
which w’as caught and strangled on my lips, to 
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my German up stairs. I know Jean Paul must < 
lie unopened on the tablo to-day—for I had j 
promised to bo at tko sowing society that after-; 
noon. It was the first time sinco mamma died, 
and I felt that my absence would disappoint 
half the parish. 

Suddenly papa oamo into the kitchen. “Any¬ 
thing for mo?” I asked, looking up from my 
chicken, for 1 hoard him say that he was going 
to the post office. 

“Nothing, Elizabeth—but,” stopping filiorl 
and peering at me through his spectacles, 
“what docs this mean?” 

“It means that I'm deposed from office, and 
am now second servant,” and I briefly explained 
our culinary contingencies and relations. 

“Well, it’s loo bad, my little girl. I lay 
awako a couple of hours last night, thinking 
how your enres and burdens were wearing you 
down, llut this morning God seems to have 
sent mo an especial answer. I have good news 
for you, Elizabeth,” drawing a letter from his 
pocket. 

44 Ol», papa, from whom is it ?” 

“ From your Aunt llaclicl. Her husband’s 
brother is so much better that he has con¬ 
cluded, with the advice of his physicians, to 
try a sea voyage for his health. 

“lie will go to tlio East Indies, and tnkc 
Hugh with him, and your aunt says she is 
ready now to come to us, provided wo can find 
a corner for Alice, and she will do us all the 
good in her power.” 

I could not answer papa for my glad tenrs. 
He laid his hand softly on my hair. “ It is 
evident the liuml of the Lord is in this, my child.” 

Wlmt a burden of care and anxiety was sud¬ 
denly lifted from my heart and mind, cannot 
bo written with my pen ! Dear Aunt Rachel! 
Thoso three happy years I passod at Mnpleton 
comes over the hills of memory with their 
sweet, shining faces, nnd smile on mo nowl 

I never loved any woman, except my own 
mother, as I loved my father's Bister, Aunt 
Rachel Winters. 

What a lifo of consecration hers is! To 
think how sho 1ms devoted the last five years 
to her husband’s invalid brother, and his two 
motherless children! 

What a mercy it is to all of us that just at 
this crisis Undo Hugh’s health is improved, 
so that ho can dispenso with Aunt Rachel’s 
care ! 

And (hero will bo no more jars in our do¬ 
mestic machinery, for tbo wheels always run 
smoothly where Aunt Rachel, that completes! 
of housekeepers, presides. 


After I had finished tlio chickens, I made 
papa a cup of coffee after his heart, or liis 
palate, rather, and carried it into the study. 

lie hud just set about his sermon, and I saw 
the cup of fragrant Mocha was most acceptable. 

“Perhaps it will inspiro you,” I Baid, as he 
stirred the coffco with his spoon. 

44 A minister ought to look to somo other 
source than coffee for his inspiration; but this 
weather locks up my brain in just such a mist 
us it docs the hill yonder; and there’s no harm 
done in hoping the coffee will disperso somo of 
, the clouds.” 

And while he spoke there came a golden 

■ sprinkling of light through the window. ** Oh, 

: papa, I do believe it’s going to clear off.” 

| “I think so,” setting down his cup, nnd 
I drawing ine fondly to him. “My littlo girl, do 
) you know that you aro the greatest comfort 
i 1 have in the world.” 

> “ Am I, really, papa ?” stroking the black 
• locks so powdered with gray, and then hiding 
; my face for joy on his shoulder. 

; He held me to his heart a little while, nnd I 
; knew, in the silence, that he was thanking 
; God for me. 

All the rest of the day has seemed set to a 
i sweet tune. I went, through with the remainder 
; of the morning’s work with a lightness and 

> joy at my heart, which kept overflowing my 
; lips in fragments of sweet liytnus and airs, so 
; that Hannah said to me, while I was dismem- 
i boring the chickens, 

\ ** Don’t you feel wonderful chirk to-day, Miss 

» Elizabeth ?” 

> This afternoon I went to tlio society. The 
! people all seemed *o glad to see me, and many 
; a warm clasp of the hand, nnd quick starting 
; tear, spoke to my heart the sympathy which 
I the lips would have failed to do. 

> It is very late evening now, and I paused a 

> littlo while in indecision whether to have a few 
| pages of dear Jean Paul iliclitcr, or to talk 
; with my journal. The journal carried it this 
i time, for my heart must speak its gladness, 

I once in a while, to these muto leaves. 

! This is a luxury, however, in which I do 
| not allow inyself often to indulge. Tlio only 
1 beautiful way of living is to live nn earnest, 

I practical, working life, not one of fancies nnd 
! dreams, and introversions, but a life which 
will grow moro and moro into the lineaments 

■ of Him of whom David, tlio son of Jesse, wrote, 
• * I shall bo satisfied when I awako with Thy 
likeness.” 

Aunt Rnchcl has been with us a month, and 
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aho lma brought order, serenity, gladness, to 
nil our household. Her gentle presence nets 
like.subtle magnetism in every department of 
domestic economy. I am relieved from two- 
thirds of my responsibility, and the remaining 
one is just enough to keep tny heart, nud mind, 
and body in healthful nctivity and sympathy. 

Her little niece, Alice, accompanied her. 
She seemed to find just the right corner of our 
homo to settlo down in. She is a quiet, sweet, 
thoughtful child, a year Delia’s senior, and she 
nml Newell get on very nicely together with 
their pursuits and lessons, and general juve¬ 
nile employments. 

“Now, give us a song—please, Lizzie.” 

Of course it was Newell said this, last even¬ 
ing, as ho book up his crutch and came toward 
the sofa where I sat, engrossed, for the time, 
in drawing a new embroidery pattern. 

We were all in the sitting-room. It was a 
night in mid-winter, cold, still, shining with 
stars, and white with snow. Harry and Delia 
had just entered in most hilarious spirits, from 
an hour’s skating on tho pond. Alice, sweet 
and demure, sat by tho table with olio of Ab¬ 
bott's histories, which Newell and she had 
been reading for an hour. 

Aunt Itachol’s serene, matronly fnco com¬ 
pleted the group. Looking at it the other day, 
when she sat by tho kitchen fire, 1 thought to 
myself it was a face of which Longfellow 
would say it had “something besido a date” 
in it. It hud a story of struggle ami Buttering, 
nnd pcaco and rest, won, at last, through pa¬ 
tience, submission and love. 

And such faces are sweeter to mo than any 
bloom of youth, or any glow of beauty. 

A chorus of entreaties followed Newell’s 
petition; “Oh, yes; do give us some music, 
please, Lfzzic,” and Harry added, 11 nml I’ll 
got a basin of nuts, and crack ’em, afterwurd.” 

“And I’ll help,” added Delia. 

So Newell camo to the piano, nnd watched 
mo with tho dark, spiritual eyes, looking out 
of Mh palo fnco, while I played and sang for 
halt an hour, old familiar household songs nnd 
sacred hymns, in which the young voices some¬ 
times joined, nnd sweet tremulous waves of 
melody flowed to and fro from tho old sitting- 
room. 

Aunt ltuehcl put down her knitting, nnd 
listened with tho quiet, plenscd smile, which 
so well becomes her face. 

At last aho said, ns I finished “The ’Watcher,” 
“ Lizzie, I wish you’d sing ‘The Old Sexton.’ 
You know what a favorite of mino it used to be.” 
I could not refuso her; and yot, sho did not 


know what a flock of old memories that naino 
stirred—how they crowded upon my heart, as 
I swept my fingers over tho keys of tho piano, 
and wakened tho old tune which he nml 1 sang 
last togothcr, which I had never sung since that 
night 1 

Hut it all rushed hack on me then; the si ill, 
summer evening, with the sweet scent of tho 
cinnamon roses by the parlor window, nnd tho 
moonlight dropping in great silver blossoms 
i upon tho carpet. I sat once moro nt tho piano 
in Aunt KaclicVs parlor at Mnpleton, my heart 
full of young, sweet hopes and dreams, ns the 
air wnB full of fragrance; ami he. was standing 
there, turning tho leaves of my music, nml 
smoothing my hair stealthily, nml mingling 
his deep vibrating tenor voice with mine, in 
that solemn, beautiful song. 

And so, with all these memories calling to 
mo over tho three and a half years, which lay 
betwixt that June night and this January one, 

1 got through with the third verso of my fcotig; 
and then, to the great astonishment of my young 
auditors, 1 broke down utterly into a sob and 
a rain of tears. Wondering, sympathetic faces 
, closed around me, and 1 heard Newell's quick 
I whisper to tho others: “The song makes her_ 
think of mamma 1” and lie put his arm around' 
my nock, in mute sympathy; and 1 knew, from 
tho silence, that there were tears in eyes besido 
mine. After a little while, 1 regained my self- 
possession enough to look up ami say, with a 
smile, “ 1 think I’ve played ami sung a littlo 
too much to-night, or 1 shouldn’t have broken 
down so suddenly.” 

It took some time for the gravity to wear 
otf; 1 caught Aunt Rachel's eyes fastened on 
my face, with a look of anxiety nnd tender¬ 
ness, which made mo half fancy she suspected 
tho true cause of my tears, lor she is very 
acute. 

At last Harry and Delia started up stairs for 
tho nuts; nml, when they returned with their 
basins nnd smalt hammers, tho cloud had 
passed, and laughter and light conversation 
leaped out of tho gravity nnd silence onto 
moro. 

Hut my spirits were not yet keyed to it; nml 
I went into the kitchen, where Hannah was 
“wetting up bread” for tho morrow’s linking, 
and sat down on a stool beforo the birch fire, 
and my heart went bnek into that room, which 
l locked three years ago, and laid away tho 
key in bitterness and anguish of soul, saying 
to myself, “ I must never cross tho throshhold 
again!” 

I had Bat beforo tho fire, watching the red 
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shafts of Hume, with my head pillowed on my 
hand, when Aunt ltuchol suddenly entered the 
kitchen. “ WluU tnndo you run olf from us 
nil so suddenly ?” asked the sweet, choerful 
voice. 

“ Well, aunty, I thought you wouldn’t miss 
me, and I’d huvo a little l'oray iuto dream-land 
before the fire.” 

She shook her head, ns sho sat down. 
“ Dream-land is a dangerous country for young 
folks.” 

“ Well, I dou’t wander in Us forbidden paths 
very often." 

Then there fell a little silcnco; 1 saw that 
something was on Aunt ltaeher» mind, by her 
manner. She stirred the firo abstractedly— 
she looked at mo with a ilouhtful, puzzled ex¬ 
pression, and at last she said: “It’s a very 
cold night for your father to bo outbut 1 
knew, by her tones, it was not of lihu she lmd 
been thinking. 

“ Yes, aunty; but the night was never so cold 
or dark, or stormy, that if my father was sum¬ 
moned to tho bedside of a sick parishioner, ho 
would not go.” 

Another littlo silence; Aunt Rachel spoke 
suddenly, as though sho had at last made up 
her mind to it, and looking mo lull in tho face: 
“Elizabeth, 1 met Lawrence Murray two weeks 
before I left home.” 

Tho old name, which never crossed my lips, 
unless in my prayers, slid along her voice 
rapid and easy. For one moment my heart 
stood still, thou t bent forward, and seized 
aunty's hand. “Oh, do tell me!” 

“ Why, Elizabeth, my dear child!” Sho must 
have read more than 1 guessed in my face, by 
tho manner in which sho passed her hand over 
it, and by tho shocked, pitying look in her eyes. 
“I was returning from church, when I came 
suddenly upon him, in company with his aunt 
and Undo Murray. 

“ Tliero was a glance of mutual surprise and 
recognition then; he lifted his hat, and passed 
on; but, I was only a few rods from my own 
gate, when I suddenly heard footsteps bchiud 
mo, and in a moment ho was by my sid6. 

“Wo shook hands cordially; ho told mo 
some business with bis uncle lmd brought him 
to Ms.plcton, and he liad concluded to pass tho 
Sabbath.” ! 

“And did ho speak of me, auuty?” 

“Yes; there was a pause in our conversa¬ 
tion, and the gentleman broko it by asking, 
with some embarrassment,— 

“ 4 1-hope your niece, Miss Fulmer, is well?’ ! 

“ ‘She was, last week, thunk you.’ 


£ “ * I suppose, however, sho is Miss Fulmer 

j no longer!’ ” 

< “‘That is her name at present; and tliero 
c is, so far ns I am informed, small probability 
) of her changing it.* 

S “ lie appeared surprised, puzzled, a littlo 
\ agitated; wo had reached our homo now, ami 
^ ho said to me, at parting, ‘I should seo you 
\ before I leave Maplclon, if I were not so im¬ 
peratively summoned to tho city to-morrow 
; morning.’ I fancied, then, ho had something 
on his mind, which ho wished to disclose 
/ to me.” 

{ “ And did lie look as lie used to?” 

) “Very much, my child; a little older—a 
'^little manlier; but lie had the sumo pleasant 
\ countenance and kindly smile.” 

} “It was very strange, Auut Rachel.” 

| “What, Elizabeth?” 

) “ llis going otf, as ho did.” 

“And yet 1 felt, when 1 looked at that clear, 
\ earnest, candid face, that Lawrence Murray 
) must have thought ho had good and sufficient 

> cause for his conduct.” 

S “ None can over know,*’ I said to myself, 

' more than to my aunt, slipping round my finger 
; tho ring, which was nmmma’a wedding one, 
>“what reason I had for believing that man 
J loved mo; his tones, his looks, his tenderness 
S told mo so, a dozen tiinos, in every hour wo 
S passed together.” 

r “And his leaving Maplcton so suddenly, 

> after that night, without one word, without tho 
t slightest farewell—oh. Aunt Rachel, what did 
£ it moan ?” 

J “Elizabeth, I have asked that question 
j many times; and I have au intuition that God 

> will answer it some day,” 

J “ Oh, aunty, if it lmd not been for you, my 
\ heart would have broken then!” 

> “My poor littlo girl!” and she drew her 

> arms around me. 

> Suddenly Aunt Rachel spoke. “Elizabeth, 

| 1 think Merritt Stearns and his sister came in, 

; that last evening Mr. Murray passed ut our 
1 houso ?” 

* “Yes; you know how intimnto Julia and I 
! were. They remained until quite late, and wo 
; three jested together in our old fashion; Merritt 

* was always so full of sport. But, why did you 
» ask me about this, nunty ?” 

! “1 scarcely know’,” looking dreamily into 

| the fire, “only the last time I called on Law- 
| retice’s aunt, sho spoke of tho recent umrriago 
1 of Merritt Stearns with Miss Mathews. 

“‘I thought ho admired your niece, Mrs, 
Doming,’ sho said to mo. 
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44 4 Oh, they were only friends, bcoauso Annie j 
and Elizabeth were much attuched to each j 
othf r«*" . | 

44 And, aunty, you think Merritt Stearns ) 

might have lmd somewhat to do-" There ■ 

urtui no need I should finish the sentence, < 

44 1 don’t like to think so, dour; ho was, l 
hope, too honorable a man for such an act. 
But, it is strango Mrs Murray’s tones should 
come back to me now; and I did nol know they 
impressed me at the time.” 

44 Very strango,” I said; but the pain and 
tlio darknesss was in my heart. 

Just then papa came in, and the matter was 
pursued no farther. 

1 wonder, if the joy which is in my heart 
will permit my hand to move steadily along 
these pages; and 1 wonder, if, before 1 have 
finished the story, I shall not awake out of 
deep sleop, and find it n dream! 

Only yesterday it all happened, I had been 
busy for an hour or two helping Aunt Rachel 
in tho kitchen; anfl, finally, I took a bowl of 
raisins into tho sitting-room, and sat down to 
seed them by the open south window. 

It was such a delicious morning in mid Mny, 
with flotillas of white cloud-sail in the east, with 
sweet spicy winds and showers of golden sun¬ 
shine, writing in earth and air their glorious 
prophecy: 4 *Xlic summer is to be born unto 
the year.” 

And so when my eyes, weary with tho win¬ 
ter and tho long pallid rains, could look out 
ouco more upon the young grass and tho re¬ 
joicing earth, l sat down to my work. 

I must liuvo been greatly absorbed, because 
\ did not hear the front door bell ring; ami I 
hud tho first intimation of its having done so, 
when Hannah ushered a stranger into the 
sitting-room, saying, with a broad grin on her 
rubicund visage: 44 This gentleman wuntH to 
see you. Miss Elizabeth.” 

Wtli tho second glance I know him. I tried 
to vise up, but 1 was faint; and ho came toward 
mo with a smile on bis lips, and one in his 
eyes, which seemed in a great struggle, with 
something beyond that, full of pain. 

“ Miss Elizabeth,” ho said *, and oh! how the 
old, deep, familiar tones, went in and out of 
the syllables: 44 1 have eumo to lmvo an hour’s 
talk with you.” 

I cannot tell whether I gavo Lawrence Mur¬ 
ray my hand, but bo took it and held it, and 
pressed it a moment. Then a thought of God 
came to my heart, and calmed mo ; and I said, 


quiet and steady, with my eyes fastened on liis 
face: 

44 You avo a very abrupt man, Mr. Murray. 
Four years ago, you left mo in much tho same 
fashion that you havo como now 1 ” 

44 It was right I should como abruptly ; and 
Elizabeth, if I bad not believed it right, with 
all the strugglo which it cost nio to leave 3 011 , 
then, I should not have done it.” 

And looking in his fuco, listening to his 
voice, I believed him. j 

Luwrcuoo Murray still held my hands, and I f 
know wo talked a little longer, but I think it 1 
must havo been upon mero common places, for ** 
l cannot remember one word of all he said to 
mo, until nt last the rapid question following a r 
brief silenco: , 

“Shall we bo interrupted here, Elizabeth?” 

I roso up, and closed tho door of the sitting- 
room; nml when 1 would havo resumed m 3 ’ scat 
1 ) 3 ' thowimlow, Lawrence Murray drow me down 
on tho sofa l> 3 ' his side, and told mo—what ■ 
Aunt Rachel said: 44 God would answer.” 

Tho recital occupied some time to tell it; and 
I must write it all in a few brief lines, because 
it is a matter upon which my heart and thoughts 
must never dwell. I had given Julia Stearns a 
lock of 1113 ’ hair—a small curl—which was for¬ 
ever loosening itself from tho others, and fall¬ 
ing over 1113 * cheek. 

I The brother possessed himself of them, and 
half in fun, half iu figuro, without positively 
affirming it, succeeded in convincing Lawrence 
Murray that it wuh my gift to him, and tlmt I 
had encouraged his addresses in a manner 
> which led that gentleman to believe that I pre¬ 
ferred him to any man. 

j Lawrence Murray is a man of stern honor, 

\ and iron will—one who could never, for a mo* 

> moat, brook anything like coqiioti* 3 ’ or double- 
\ dealing in tho woman of his choice, 

| Ho had implicit confidence in Merritt Steam’s 
j truthfulness, and ho felt that his only safety 
• was in loaving me, no matter nt what sacrifice. 

\ lie lind buried himself in business from that 
j hour, and success had attended him in hia pro- 
1 fession* be 3 ’ond his dreams, but no fair face— 

| oh, the words lie said hero wero very sweet 
ones—I need not write them with 1113 ’ pen, for 
llioy arc living and radiant in my heart. But 
after Lawrence’s visit to Mapleton, and his 
\ interview with Aunt Rachel, cspecmllj* after 
his learning that I wna still unmarried, a sus¬ 
picion haunted him from which bo could not in 
j any wise deliver himself—a suspicion that ho 
lmd somehow misapprehended tho truth in re¬ 
gard to mo and the young lawyer. And this j 
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feeling at last drove him to Maple ton, and into 
the office of Lawyer Stearns, and there an in¬ 
terview transpired somewhat after this fashion: 

“ Doctor Murray, I am glad to sco you,” said 
Lawyer Stearns, with his old, bright smile, and 
graceful manner, as ho offered the young phy¬ 
sician his hand. 

“ And I am glad to see you, Stearns, and to 
offer you my congratulations, for I havo just 
learned-” 

“That I am a husband of six weeks' stand¬ 
ing. Have you given mo an opportunity to 
reoiprocate, doctor?’' 

“ No. I had hopes of doing so, when you 
crossed my path, four years ago.” 

The young lawyer looked a littlo embarrassed, 
but ho answered, in his bright way, *' ft did 
mo no good, Murray; I found all tlio fortifica¬ 
tions carried boforo I reached them." 

“ You arc not sinccro there, for I havo not 
forgotten tho lock of hair you showed mo in 
the moonlight of a June evening, nor tho Btory 
you told mo at that time." 

A littlo flush, and gravity came over tlio 
lawyer’s face; then he spoko in nn embarrassed 
way, though with a vain attempt to carry off 
tho whole matter ns a joke. 

“ Tito truth is, Murray, I hadn’t sown all my 
wild oats then, and I wauted a little fun. Miss 
Palmer’s lock of hair was ono she had given 
to my sister, and I got hold of it—by fair 
means or foul. I presume I concocted some 
moomdiino Btory to endorse tho curl, for I cer¬ 
tainly regarded you as a successful rival, whom 
I would have given anything to cut out. But 
thoro was no uso; the pastor's pretty little 
daughter was truo to her first love." 

44 Merritt Stoarns, I thank you for your con¬ 
fession, for that joke of yours has darkened 
four years of my life," said Lawrence Murray, 
sadly and sternly. 

44 1 bog your pnrdon for it all, my dear fol¬ 
low,” answered his friend. “If I had known 
my joke would provo so serious a matter, you 
know 1 would sooner have parted with my 
right hand than indulge in it." 

And tho doctor loft tho offico, and took tho 
next train for-me/ 

44 Elizabeth, tho cake is ready to turn into 
tho pans. Havo you finished tho raisins?" 
asked Aunt Bnchol, coming to the sitting-room 
door. 

And then she saw Lawrence Murray. Her 
look of amazement was ludicrous. 

But I rose up and said to her, with n broken 
voice and shaking limbs, 

“ Aunt Bachol, you know you said God 


would reveal that great mystery some time. 
He lias done it this morning." 

In a few minutes she understood all; but, 
for once her cake had to go into tho oven with¬ 
out any raisins. 

Lnwronce remained to dinner. Aunt Rachel 
introduced him to papa as an old friend of hers 
from Maplcton. I think ho was muoh pleased 
with the young physician. 

In tho afternoon wo had company. Law¬ 
rence left for awhile, saying ho should return 
in tho evening, and must havo a private inter¬ 
view with mo. 

The company had gone, and I wns standing 
by tho window looking out upon tho sad, sweet 
moonlight, as it mounted the budding boughs 
with silver, and laid its snowy embossing on 
tbo young grass. 

My hoarl was full of tho strange ovonts of 
tho day—a great, tremulous joy, which touched 
on pain, seemed to possess my soul. 

44 Elizabeth." 

I knew the tono, and I had not need to turn 
my head to sco the speaker's face. Ho had 
seen me standing by tho front window, as ho 
camo up tho path, and he had walked very 
softly to my aide. 

For a littlo while wo stood there, silently 
looking out on tho night, and thon Lawrcnco 
Murray said to mo, 44 Elizabeth, it was just 
such a night as this, four years ago next month, 
when I went over to your aunt’s cottage, at 
Maplcton, with a question for you in my heart— 
a question upon which Boomed to hang all tho 
hopes of my manhood—all tho joy of my life. 

“You know what followed: tho sudden agony 
and desolation which fell upon my heart, so 
great that I do sincerely believe that if it had 
not been for God’s graco, which upheld mo, I 
should not havo endured tho suffering for ono 
day ; but I have not now come to speak of 
tins—I lmvo como to ask you tho question, for 
which I sought you four years ago. ‘Elizabeth, 
will you be my wifo?’ " 

And tho answer I made—is with God and 
Lawrenco Murray. 

To think that this night I belong no more to 
myself I How wisely God has ordered that 
Aunt Rachel should come to us, or they could 
never havo spared mo from my home. 

But I cannot yet bear the thought of going 
away, and it will not bo until next autumn. 

How solemn I feel—a solemnity that is 
sweeter than any hilarious joy 1 

Oh, Lawrence Murray, is it given unto me 
to make your life linppicr? Will my tender¬ 
ness, my devotion, enlarge, and enrich, and 
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make more affluent tho years which God may 
give you ? 

Will you bo a truer, nobler, better man be- 
causo >V 0 | 8 lmll walk together? 

These are questions which press and weigh 
upon my heart heavily to-night, and I can only 
answer them in tho words of the Psalmist, 
which fall into tho heart like sweet dews, calm¬ 
ing and healing it: “What time I am afraid 1 
will trust in tlicc.” 
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Ofclste James’a lirlhdai) f)artii. 

BY MUS. HAniUET E. FUANCI8. 

“Laura, Laura, wait a moment,” called my 
younger sister Jeanette, as sho camo tunning down 
i tho lane, as fast as her little feet could carry her ; 

; “ Elsie Juincs hns a birthday party to-murro\T, and 
wants us both to come; oh, ain’t you glad! They 
> are going to havo tea out in tho grove, and a nice 
walk down to the woods, and Elsie’s brother baa 
put up a strong swing on tho maple by the brook; 
I’m so happy !” aud she clapped her hands, and 
danced around me, in the oxubcranco of her joy. 

“ Why, you don’t look pleased a bit!” said she at 
last, quieting down, and gazing into my eyes, full 
of unshed tears, “ don’t you want to go?” 

‘•Yes, Jennie, but I have no shoes. Oh dear! 
that is too bad !” and I sunk down on the ground, 
and laid my cheek on the soft grass, and sobbed 
aloud, for X was a child, with but a child’s strength 
! to bear sorrow. 

“Cau*tyou go barefoot, Laura? I don’t lelicve 
tho girls would laugh at you!” 

“No, no; I had rather stay at homo, than have all 
tho rest with white stockings and pretty morocco 
shoes. Jano Webb came clear out to the road the 
other day, when I was going by*, to show me her new 
ones; and it made mo feel ashamed, when she looked 
down to my* bare feet, and said her father told her 
sho might wear shoes and stockings now all tho 
tiino. Just think of that, Jennie—nice morocco 
shoes and whito stockings every day !” 

“ Well, sho is not half as pretty ns Tiny* Burling, 
who comes to Sunday-school barefoot. Her teacher 
kisses her every Sunday*, and one real cold rainy 
day Bho warmed her handkerchief—it was all worked 
off too—and wound it around her feet: they were 
ns red as that bird’s—look, Laura, up on that 
branch. Don’t you wish you was a little bird, and 
then you would not need shoes? I’ll tell you what 
I will do j when father comes in to dinner, I will 
. ask him to get you a pair; I know bo will go over 
to the store this afternoon.” 

“ Don’t, sister, for father felt real bad Inst night. 
I heard him tell mother i 4 , took every dollar ho had, 
to make out tho last payment on tho farm, and bo 
! did not know what be should do to get flour to live 
on, till bo could raise wbent. I believe be almost 
cried, for ho held his handkerchief up to hi ; face, 
and mother put her arms around his neck, and said 
sho was sorry* ho was go down-hearted, she did not 
believe they* would go hungry*; nnd now the farm 
was pnid for, they* should goon have everything they 
needed. Cut, Jennie, why did’nt I think before? 
I will go up to tlio house, and bunt up tho shoos I 
wore last winter ; I guess, if I black them up nicely, 
they will do; but don’t say a word to mother.” 
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H ^°» I wout, Laura. Do you think you can find j plate, and set on a mat of roses and green leaves, 
them?” t Jennie could hardly keep still enough to eat, she 

“I guess so; up in tho garret,” I replied, start- J was so delighted, and kept whispering about things, 
ing off. and going down to tho brook to batho my ? until I was afraid Mrs. James would not liko it— 
eyes—then turniug hack for the house. j hut she looked as pleased as could be—aud once, 

After a long search in boxes and barrels, we found l when she camo around to help us to more straw- 
tho shoes; but my feet, released from bondage, had \ berries, ahe stooped down and kissed Jennie’s chock, 
cither grown so much, or spread out of shape, that ] After wo had eaten all wo wished, wo went back to 
it was an utter impossibility to draw them on. c tho house, and put on our bonnets, and started in 

Jennie and I both cried this time at the disap- * search of tho swing. Two could swing and two push 
pointmeut; but childhood’s grief. Hough violeut, is \ at a time, and the rest of us stood around and talked 
not lasting, and wo soon wiped our eyes, and sought 1 and laughed, until our own turns came. Only four 
our older sister for counsel. After much sympathy, < more wero to swing, beforo it was my turn; and I 
expressed by words and kisses, sho thought of an J reached up to hang up my bonnet, to be ready, when 
old pair of licrs that were very tight, and which ( Jano Webb spoko up abruptly, and inquired why 
sho believed I could wear, by sewing on tape, to tie \ didn’t get blue dresses, instead of pink—blue 
around my ancles. Sister brought them from the ^ was so fashionable this spring! 

closet; ami, though they wero au iuch too long, and \ I grew very red in tho face, for I knew sho had 
half an iuch too broad, wo all thought thoy would \ seen sister wear tho dress—but I merely replied, 
do; and sorrow thus being removed, I could luugh J that I liked pink better than blue, and then began 
and talk with Jennie about tho party. < talking to nnothcr playmate, to avoid more ques- 

On Elsie's birthday, mother washed the dinner < tioning. Jano would not bo turned off so, and sho 
dishes, so sister could comb aud curl our hair nicely; j asked one, and another, whero they got their shoes? 
aud, when sho had finished that, she told us to sit \ and then looked down at my feet, and asked mo 
still, while sho put on our shoes and stockings. Our - where I got mine? Then glanced up to Xina Ge- 
cyca danced with delight, as sister opened tho closet j raid, and burst into a loud laugh, 
door, and held up before us, not tho dark chintz ^ I shut my lips till they hurt me, and turned away 
dresses wo had worn so long, but somo bright pink \ to hide tho tears, and went off on to some rocks atone, 
ones, made out of ono of hers, with low necks ami ^ Thu wound from a knife could not havo hurt mo 
short sleeves, trimmed with narrow laco. After } more—fur, amid all tho pleasure of tho afternoon, 
fastening our cape-bonnets, she handed us her para- J had been an almost undefined fear of soino spoken 
sol, and gave us each a kiss, aud wo started off, t °r unspoken notice of my shoes, and I wua so sen- 
happy as birds. ; sitive to ridicule—and to have that taunting luugh ro¬ 

ll was a pretty picture, as wo enmo in sight of [ echoed back by Xina, seemed keener than any word?. 
Mrs. James's house. Littio girls wero flitting about [ 1 picked somo mosses and little flowers, and choked 
under the porch and shady maples, ami a great play- j down tho indignant sobs, and, after awhile, went 
house, made of green boughs, brought frora the ; hack to the swing; but, thero was no more enjoy- 
woods, filled up one corner of tho yard; and through meat for me that afternoon, aDd I was glad when I 

tho open door I could sco rows of shc-lvcs, gltsteii- \ could say “ good night” to my little playmates, and 

ing with broken bits of glass ami china dishes, and ' bake sister’s hand, and turn down tho grassy lane 
a little kitten was sleeping on a bench by the sole ! that led to my own home. 

of it- In a grove, on a hill hack of tho house, Betsy, \ Jennie was overflowing with joy, and I kept my 
Mrs. James’s hired girl, was laying tho cloths, and I own troubles till my oldest sister, taking lue into 
carrying out chairs, to havo everything in readiness \ Dcr room, and seating me on her knee, and looking 
for an early tea. Wo had tho nicest time that could ; down deep into my eyes, questioned — u What trou- 
bc! Tho dining room was given up to us, and we ; ble3 littio Laura?” I toid her all, amid tears and 
played “ puss in tho corner,” and “button,” and ] sobs, that came liko the waters of a pent-up torrent, 
then wo went out into tho yard, and had a game of • She talked so kindly and pleasantly. Her words 
hido and seek, nnd ring-n-round-a-rosy; and, when j camo to my tired, heated mind, liko cool, spring 

that was through, wo wero glad to sit down and \ water to tho fevered brow, and when sho at last 

rest, and hear Laura Steele sing tho “Sweet Prairie \ closed by humming a sweot melody about Jesus, 
Flower,” and “ Nelly was a Lady;” und, just hero, ( who when on earth had not whero to lay His bead, 
Betsy rang tho hell for tea. < my eyes closed, aud I knew no more, till tho bright 

Mrs. James camo out on to tlio porch, nnd told ; sunbeams of morning stole in through my bed- 
cach two of us to clasp hnnds, and then sho led \ room window, and awoke mo. 

tho way, and wo all xnarchod out to tho table, and $ There were many birthday parties after that, yet I 
sat down to tho grandest meal wo ever had in our $ never went; the memory of the ono I attended was 
lives. There wero filrnwberrios nnd cream, and lit- \ too sad, nnd it still lays in my mind, liko tho 
tlo biscuits spread with butter yellow as gold, and \ haunting remcmbranco of an unkind word to a loved 
tarts no larger than a silver dollar, nnd cookies j one, who sleeps in tho dark, cold grave, where tho 
shaped liko n leaf, and such beautiful honey ! it was 5 words—‘* Forgive mo !” cannot reuch. 
as white as snow, and cut round to tho shapo of the i Bf.uea, Ohio. 
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wa 3 talking with gome animation, and therecnent; her neck queenly ; her eyes dark, large, 
was a glow of feeling, and a play of thought S and lustrous, with long fringing lids that lay 
in her face, which, though not possessing as like shadowy lines upon her cheeks. Every 
feature that might be called handsome, had £ one pronounced her beautiful at a glance; and 
something in it that was singularly attractive. < those who met her for the first time turned to 
“Who is it?” X inquired. < gaze at her again. And yet, the oftener you 

« Don’t you know her ?” said my friend, £ looked into her face, the less satisfied were you 
smiling. < with its beauty. Something was lacking. It 

“ The face is quite familiar. I ought to£ was not that you felt, as when looking at a 
know her. But I am in doubt as to her iden-c statue, that soul was wanting; for taking up 
tity.” £ the sculptor’s ideal, thought creates a soul 

“ Let me mention her name.” * C even more beautiful in its diviner attributes 

“ Do so, if you please.” < than the chiseled marble ; but, it was the 

“Kate Maxwell.” < glimpses of the soul, less beautiful than its in- 

“Impossible! It may be a cousin, or a sis-Jj vesture, caught now and then through rcveal- 
ter—but not homely Kate Maxwell.” I was < ing expressions, that was forever disappointing 
incredulous. <; the half entranced beholder. 

“ It is. Kate herself. Hasn’t she improved ?” J The beauty of Nancy Lee did not grow upon 
“Wonderfully! Why, she is really growing < you. The more intimately you became ac- 
handsome. Has she discovered the fountain^ quainted with her, the more indifferent did 
of beauty ?” < you become to her personal attractions. As 

“She has been drinking of its waters for£ she stood beside Kate Maxwell again, after the 
years,” replied my earnest friend. jj lapse of four years, the beauty of the one, 

“I must renew our acquaintance,” said I.< and the exceeding plainness of the other, did 
And wc walked together across the room. A< not strike you as remarkable. That conscious 
nearer view was not the breaking of an illu-< beauty, which is really go unbeautiful, was 
eion. The smile of true pleasure that lit up c eclipsed by the unconscious soul-beauty in the 
her countenance, as ahe recognized me, covered 2 face of the lovelier maiden, 
every plain feature like a veil of transparent5 Almost involuntarily I made the two counte- 
light. How remarkably was she changed! < nances a study. In all the physical elements 

Later in the evening I had a quiet talk with; of beauty, taking feature by feature, and com- 
hcr—firBt about old times, and then upon a sparing one with the other, the contrast was 
variety of themes suggested by the occasion, < ludicrously against the homelier one. A single 
or coming into thought spontaneously. What < instance will show this—as in the long, dark 
an exquisite perception of things true and*: lashes of the one, and the thin, white lashes of 
beautiful she had! Her thought was lucid as < the other, that did not even hide the coral- 
crystal. But most apparent was her interest' tinted lids. But, looking away from single 
in all things pure and good in our common S features, and from mere physical elements, 
humanity. In speaking of others she seemed < and the beauty of the former lost much of its 
to take a peculiar delight in magnifying their < power, while the lack of beauty in the other 
excellencies. 5 ceased to appear as a defect. In tho conver- 

Present, in that company, . was another< eation of Nancy Lee I found nothing of interest, 
maiden, whom I had known for years. She< Her mind seemed to be asleep to all but the 
and Kate had been intimate, before the latferji little outside world of fashion and pleasure, 
removed to another city. They were mueh< But every word that fell from the lips of Kate 
together, and people of a certain class used to< Maxwell Btirred some thought in my mind, or 
say that Nancy Lee was incapable of a sincerei^ent some newly awakened ripple, glittering in 
friendship for any one, and only associated in- 1 ? sunshine, over the waters of feeling, 
timately with Kate Maxwell in order that she< Not in my eyes alone was the change in our 
might have a foil to her beauty. This was < gentle friend apparent. All of her old ac- 
stating the case a little too strongly, and the* quaintances. were struck with it, and from 
remark had its origin in a certain smartness of^ more thai* one I heard the remark— 
speech cultivated by many persons, and which< “Really, Kate Maxwell is growing beauti- 
is very nearly allied to ill-nature. Nancy Lee < ful!” 

had regular features, and a face narrowed to < And so she was, with a beauty imperishable 
fine oval. Her lips were moderately full, tind^ns eternity. 

of faultless outline; her chin slightly pro mi- 5 “How is it,” said a young man, who had 
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known Kate during her former rcsidenco in tho 
city, but had not been over attentive to Jior— 
he was not then old enough, or wise enough to 
see below the mero Burface, and distinguish 
between tho real and tho apparent. “How is 
it that Kato Maxwell compares so much moro 
favorably now with her 'foil,' os we used to call 
her, than slio did a few years ago? 1 do not 
eco that the color of her hair or eyo-brows is 
at all improved, nor that her noso has gained a 
singlo classic outline, nor that her complexion 
is better. And yet she is no longer a foil to 
Nancy Lee, but holds her own in tho compari¬ 
son. I think Nancy lms changed some. Thero 
is an expression in her faoo that repels rathor 
than attracts—a homeliness of feeling, so to 
speak, that is to me repulsive. On the con¬ 
trary, I havo looked into Kate’s face more than 
once, this ovoning, when it seemed radiant 
with beauty. Wliat docs it mean ?” 

My lady friend, of whom I spoke in tho bo¬ 
ginning, was present, and as I perceived her 
face brightening, I thought it best to lot her 
answer tho query. 

“You saw, M she ropliod, with tho fine en¬ 
thusiasm of her character, “ tho soul shining 
through tho body’s transparent veil—a veil 
that, strivo as'wo may to render it opaque, 
grows thinner and thinner as our true lifo 
gains strength, until it no longer hides tho 
spirit’s true quality, but suffers it to rovoal 
itself in beauty or deformity. Somo people 
grow plainer as they grow older, and somo 
more lovely in oxterior. Need I alato the 
reason ?” 

“ No,” said tho young man, into whose mind 
& flood of light seemed breaking. “The reason 
is apparont enough. Only the good are renlly 
beautiful.” 

“Truly Bpoken,” was answered. “The 
fabled fountain of eternal youth and beauty 
is the fountain of celestial love, drinking at 
which we grow more and more into tho likeness 
of those radiant ones, whoso highest joy is 
found in dbing good. Tho origin of beauty is 
not in nature—thero wo see only its perishing 
form, and wo are over marring it by evil pas¬ 
sion and selfish desire. But, why need I seek 
to illustrate what is so self-evident t Your 
own words carry with them an undoubting 
conviction. Only tho good are really beautiful.” 

After this brief conversation I noticed that 
tho young man, who had hardly been civil to 
Kate a few years before, kept close to her side 
during the remainder of tho evening. It was 
plain that, in his eyes she was growing moro 
and more beautiful every moment; 


\ I did not meet this gentlo friend again for 
r three years, though I could not fail to hold her 
£in pleasant rcmcmbranco; and then it was as 
) the brido of tho young man just referred to, 
Swho had a soul capable of appreciating that 
^truo beauty which fades not in the corroding 
^atmosphero of time. In this new relation to 
>life, Kate hod returned to her native town, and 
Si met her at a largo party given on tho wedding 
? occasion by tho frionds of her husband. She 
Swas standing in a group of ladies as I entered 
Stho crowded rooms, and so changed in three 
tjyears that I was in doubt ns to her identity. 
5At tho last meeting I had not perceived any 
Schange in tho physical lines of beauty, but 
£only a shining through the plain face of her 

I beautiful spirit. But her soul had a freer out¬ 
ward development, as well nB a moro interior 
lifo. Tho deep joy of loving and being beloved 
had awakened new delights that pervaded her 
wholo being, and recorded themselves in every 
fcaturo and expression. Love had become her 
very’ life, and its transforming power was seen 
in tho gradunl softening of hnrsher outlines, 
£nnd in touches of beauty hero and there, 

> scarcely recognized each by itself, but pleasing 
Qthe sight in their combined harmonies. I said. 
i that sho was standing in n group of ladies as I* 

I entered tho room. One of these was Nancy 
Leo, also a brido, and in nil her bridal at¬ 
tractions. Sho had loaded herself with orna¬ 
ments,' and was dressed in ft showy costume, 
all intended to heighten her personal charms. 
Sho stood, in tlio eyes of all, a conscious 
beauty, and her young husband felt very 

! proud at being the possessor of so much love¬ 
liness, But few, I think, envied him, who 
wero capable of appreciating the soul-beauty 
of Kato, so strongly contrasted with tho mere 
flesh and blood beauty of his bride, ns she 
S stood, unconscious of a single personal at¬ 
traction, by the sido of hor old friend and 
>companion. Tho effect of tho two faces, as 
transformed by living affections, was remark¬ 
able. 

> From that time I met the two young bride* 
often, and could nlwnya see new evidences of 
Mho changing power of thoir interior lives. To 
t ho one I was attracted, from tho other repelled. 

I Tho ono appeared to grow less selfish and more 
lovely all tho while; the other moro worldly- 
minded, more heartless, and more unpleasing 
to the eye. Contentment enthroned itself on 
the brow of one; discontent on that of th* 
other. 

$ It is now ten years since their bridal, and 
/over since, this change has bcon progressing— 
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Kuto growing lovclior nil tho while, and her 
old friend fading into a coarse, showy, sensual 
beauty; a seeker of that admiration which is 
deceived by cosmotio arts. At home, in tho 
eyes of her husband, tho latter scarcely exhi¬ 
bits a singlo personal charm, so completely has 
her spirit transfused itself into her face; 
while in the homo of Kate, everything scouts 
to have taken a portion of beauty from her 
beautiful soul, to reflect it hack upon her ns 
from a mirror. Daily, hourly, momently, she is 
growing more beautiful; and this will progress 
until she attains the transcendent loveliness of 
an angel. Only strangers, nt a first meeting 
ecc her face ns a plain one. To her friends it 
is always full of attractions, for every feature 
is an index and a remembrance of spiritual 
graces that adorn her life, and render her a 
true friend, loving companion, and teacher, by 
example, of those sweet virtues that aro born 
of a diviner essence. 
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JHttll} (fJ/OUHUT, 

ELLEN DRAKE. 

BY Vine INI A F. TOWNSEND. 

5 Oh, yes! I know, it's a very beautiful doll, with 
>its brown eyes and its golden curls, and its checks, 

, which arc like wild roses, and its lips liko sweet 

> pinks. It’s a very beautiful doll, ns largo as a rcul 
Jlivo baby, and what a handsome, blue silk dress it 

> has, and its embroidered waist, and lnco sleeves, 
jand dainty little satin slippers all fit so nicely, and 

> aro mado in such wonderful taste that everybody 

* exclaims when they seo them. 

> And yet I don’t love to look at my beautiful 
*doll. I lay It away in the darkest corner of my 
>playhouse, and when I bring it out sometimes to 
>show the girls, and they go into raptures over it, 
>thcro is always a pain at my heart; and when I 
5 look upon its sweet face, X wish I could nover see it 
> again; for always closo by it thero rises another 
Jface—a small, pale face, with bluo eyes and brown 
jbraids of hair; and I know it is the faco of my 
>little cousin, Ellen Drake; and I know, too, just 

where it is lying now, under tbo ash tree in tho 

> grave-yard, and tbo snow lies like a smooth whito 

* pillow over tho place—tho placo where they laid. 
>down, lo her last rest, my swect-voiccd little cousin, 

> Ellen Drake. 

> She was just my ago, and only last summer, when 
>thc trees wero full of singing-birds, as tho bushes by 
5 the windows wero full of swcoUsmclling roses, she 
>wns hero! I can bear her low, happy laugh run- 
^ning through all tbo rooms—I can sco her little, 

> restless figure out in tho garden, bounding in at tho 
^kitchen door, and darting up and down the stairs. 
^ What pleasant, pleasant times wo did havo 
?together! Up in tho cherry-trees, out in tho or¬ 
chard, hunting for tho fresh eggs, feeding the. 
5 chickens, and going down orery night with Molly 
jto sco her milk the cow. 

> And every, day wo used to pick tho currants 
£ together for supper—oh, Ellen, Cousin Ellen! I 
) didn’t think, then, that when the summer had 
£ passed away, and tho snow covered tho earth, that 
>you would hnvo gone to tho land where it is onu 
?long, sweet, beautiful summer forever. 

> Cousin Ellen stayed with us a wholo month ; but 
>1 can rcniomber tho last week sho was with us sho 
^wasn't quite liko her old self; and that day when I 
)was so full of fun, because wo wero going to ride on 
*tho wheat bngs to tho mill, sho suddenly put her 
>hand to her side, and Baid, “Oh, Grace, I*m almost 
>too tired to go." 

j “ Why, Ellen Drake!” said I, “ you’re only been 
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up thrco hours, ami just been down to tho pond 1 
after mint; and-to talk of being tired *o quick !” J 
Ami sbo laughed with me, and got into the 
wagon; but I retnembor sbo nestled down in ono] 
corner on tho bags, nnd was very qnict nil tho< 
while; but, of course, I didn't suspect that the fover* 
oven then was coming on—that long fever which ■ 
never left Ellen Drake until it had laid her—whero' 
its pain could never reach her nny more. , 

I remember that last day of her visit, when Aunt' 
Jane eamo for her, nnd she Fnid to mamma, wbilo, 
«ho was packing Ellen’s trunk, ' 

“ Annie, I don’t quite like Ellen’s looks. She’s] 
palo nnd languid. I hopo sho isn't going to bo 
sick r* ; 

“Oh, I hopo not, Jane,” said mamma; “but ns< 
you say, it haa struck mo sho wasn’t looking quito 1 
right for the last week; and sho hnsn’t eaten< 
enough to keep a good sized mouso alive. I’ve* 
given her somo bitters, but they don’t seem to do, 
her much good.” < 

“ Grace! Grace !” Just at this moment Ellen put, 
her head insido the door, nnd called me, and I did' 
not hear what reply Aunt Jano tnndo to mamma. , 
I went out in tho hnll, nnd Ellen put her armsi 
around mo. “Grace,” she said, “there’s a good* 
many Inst things I want to say to you.” < 

“Well, Fay them all, dear Cousin Ellen.” ‘ 

“First, then, I should liko to go out and feed thc ( 
gray squirrels onco more.” ( 

So wo went down stairs with our hands nestled < 
tight in each other’s, and we fed the little squirrels ; 
and urndo them catch tho nuts in their small paws,< 
and whisk about the cage; hut at last Ellen turned ; 
to mo and said, “Let’s go in and sit down on tho < 
loungo together, Grace.” < 

I thought, then, that Ellen Paul this bccauso she] 
was end with tho feeling that sho was to leave us sot 
soon ; but I know, now, it was bccauso sbo was not* 
feeling well. • < 

So, wo went in nnd sat down on tho lounge, nnd 
wo put our arms around each other’s waists, and; 
then I said, “ Now, Ellen, you tell mo what all 
those Inst things wero ?” , 

“There’s only ono that I caro about now,” sho; 
said; nnd I can sea jmt how sho said it, ns sho 
npclaspcd tho new reticule her mother had brought, 
her. ] 

“Well, what is that one, Ellen?” . < 

“I’m afraid you wont wont to do it, Grade,” and' 
sho turned nnd looked mo right In tho face. , 

“Yes, I shnll,—speak out; I’ll want to do any-' 
thing for you, Ellen.” < 

“Well, then, I should so dearly liko to tnko your« 
wax doll home with me. You know papa is coming' 
hero week after next, and ho can bring it bnck.i 
I’ll Jay it up *o careful in my trunk, nnd there shan't' 
any harm happen to it Wont you let mo take it,. 
Qrncic?” < 

. “Oh, Ellen,” I said, “I wish you had asked mo' 
for anything else in tho world, and you should hare 
had it* But, you know, I couldn’t let my beautiful 


doll go off a hundred miles, and have her neck 
broken, liko as not. Then, you know, it was Undo 
llenry’8 gift, and ho’s away off in California now. 
Oh, Ellen, I love you very much ; I want to do all 
you ask, but I can’t let my doll go!" 

Sho did not say another word. Sho only sat 
very still, and, at lost, looking in her face, I caw 
the tears standing still on her cheeks. 

How had it rondo me feel! I went up stairs, and 
packed up my white china tea sot, which sho ad¬ 
mired so much, and I carried it down to Ellen. 

“You mny'havo it for your own, Ellen, and 
that’s a great deal better than lending you xnj 
doll.” 

“Thank you, Gracic;” but sho didn’t look glad, 
and I knew, all tho while, her heart was set on ih* 
doll, for sho had passed so many hours playing 
with it. 

And then, mamma came in suddenly, nnd said; 
“Ellon must cat her lunch now, and tho stage will 
be hero in half nn hour.” 

But Ellen couldn’t eat a mouthful, though her 
mother tried to coax her with all kinds of daia- 
tics. 

But, I shall never forget her pale, wcnry-lookinp 
face, ns sho put it out of the stage to pay: “Good 
bye,” half an hour Inter; and I wished then, I had 
let her have tho doll,—but it was too late ! 

Six weeks from that time, they laid Cousin Ellen 
Drake down deep under the grass; and since then/ 
tho faco of my doll has never looked fair or sweet 
to mo! It’s no uso to wish now, that I hail doni 
differently. I know that little Cousin Ellen Drain 
i3 with our Father in heaven nnd the angels now; 
but I sometimes wonder if she con look down int» 
my heart, and sco how sorry I am that I refused 
her last request! 

But I am more thoughtful of others now—mor» 
anxious to do them good, because tho timo may 
come when it will be too Into for this; nnd I shall 
remember tho Inst opportunity sorrowfully, as I 
remember my little cousin, Ellen Drako! 
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dHtii to cdfrieiute 

WHO MARRIED. 

BY MARGARET. 

* During the past year two of my young 

> friends were married; and the different ways 
^in which they have begun the world are eo 
; suggestive, that I will bring them before the 
Jreader. My young friends are daughters of two 
^of our citizens, in moderate circumstances, yet 

> living in a very comfortable way, and enjoying 
?not a few luxuries. In fact, the families to 
which they' belong, are of that genteel class of 
people who live quite up to their income. The 
daughters, in these families, were educated 
with ideas of life, quite beyond the ability of 
any men with moderate means to sustain; 
and yet, they all looked forward to marriage 
and domestic establishments. The gentlemen 
who visited them, were clerks, or young pro¬ 
fessional men, who had their fortunes to make. 
Few of these were bold enough to think 
seriously of matrimony, except os a thing 
remote in the future; that is, after they had 
realized the fortunes they hoped to gain, and 
by means of which they could support a modern 
domestic establishment. 

One of my young friends was named Florence 
Lee. Her hand had been sought by Edward 
Marks, whom I knew very well as a person 
always handsomely dressed on the street or in 
company, and of very pleasant manners, though 
superficial. Ho was clerk in a wholesale 
store on Market street, and received a salary 
of twelve hundred dollars a year. 1 called to 
see Florence a few weeks before her marriage. 
Her thoughts were full of the approaching 
change, but her mind did not realize its nature, 
nor the responsibilities it involved, in any 
adequate degree. 

“ Do you go to housekeeping?” I asked. 

“ Oh yes,” she replied. 

“ Have you selected a house ?” 

“Yes; and where do you think it is?” 

“In this neighborhood?” I asked. 

“Ob, no. Edward has token one of those 
nice houses on Green street. You’ve seen 
them, with the little gardens and iron railings 
in front.” 

“ "What is the rent?” I asked, a little gravely, 
for the declaration took me by surprise. 

“Five hundred dollars, I think, Edward 
said.” 

It was not for mo to object; so I said nothing, 
as I could not approve of the payment of five 
hundred dollars, out of a salary, of twelve 
hundred. 
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I went away feeling rather sober for my< 
friend. No practical common sense ideas] 
seemed to havo penetrated her mind, and I« 
could not help feeling that theyouog man she] 
was about to marry, had as little forethought' 
as herself. It was plain, that ho was of those, ( 
who are ambitious to begin life in the stylo of] 
men who have fought their way up to com- < 
pctence through a long scries of years. ] 

The other friend to whom I have referred—' 
her name was Lucy Bell—was engaged to a, 
young physician, Dr. Eiwood. The Doctor had ] 
been in practice about three years, and his< 
prospects were encouraging. Outside of his] 
practice, which yielded him a thousand dollars,' 
he had an income of about tbreo hundred, the< 
rent of some property in a neighboring town, ] 
left to him by a relative. I saw Lucy fre-< 
quently before her marriage, and one day] 
asked her in regard to her future prospects,' 
putting the same questions I had asked of, 
Florence. ] 

“ Do you go to housekeeping V* ■ 

“yes,” was her smiling answer. “The] 
Doctor has rented three rooms in the house* 
where he has his office, and we shall live there. ] 
He lias lnid up five hundred dollars, and wo 1 
can furnish handsomely on this and have, 
something over." ‘ 

“What will be your rent for these rooms?" 
“A hundred and fifty dollars. The Dr. 
pays a hundred for his office in the basement; 
so the whole rent for offico and dwelling will] 
be only two hundred and fifty dollars ; which 
will not bo extravagant." 

“No,” I answered. “You and the Doctor 
cannot be charged with that sin. For one, I 
commend your prudence. It is much easier to 
begin In a humble way, and rise gradually, as 
means increase, to a higher position. But to 
commence life with a dash, and then have the 
mortification of a break-up and a come-down, 
is by no means agreeable or creditable. I'm 
glad to find one sensible couple in this day of 
blind folly and extravagance. Live for right 
and duty, and not for the eyes of silly people. 

My two young friends were married in duo 
time, and each began the world in her own 
way—one fashionably, and for her position, 
extravagantly; to bo seen and remarked upon— 
the other, sensibly and prudently, regarding 
life as real and earnest. Months passed, and 
I visited them occasionally. Last week I called 
on both Florence and Lucy. The house of 
Florence had been furnished at the cost of not 
less than two thousand dollars. Velvet carpets, 
broeatelle furniture, lace and damask window 


]curtains, statuettes and costly ornaments, 
decorated the parlor. The chambers were 
[also furnished extravagantly for one possessing 
no more means than her husband. As Marks 
belonged to that class of showy young men 
who spend as fastns they earn, it is presumable 
that he had very little laid up on his wedding 
day. The inference was fair, that in furnish¬ 
ing after this Rtyle, he had gone in debt. 
Florence kept two servants to take care of this 
house, while she lived an idle life. She talked 
of the opera, amusements, dress, party giving 
and party going, as if they were life's highest 
aims. 

During my call, which was near dinner limo, 
her husband came in. He did not look so 
cheerful as when I fast saw him. The smile 
]faded more quickly around his mouth; his 
eyes fell from mine as I looked at him steadily, 
]with something troubled in their expression. 
Florence seemed to observe this dullness in her 
i husband’s countenance, I thought, and a 
’shadow came over her face, 
i “No wonder,” I said to myself, “you have 
]obtained, but you cannot enjoy; the cost of all 
• this elegance is too great. You, Edward, 
]know well that this cannot last. That five 
hundred dollars rent, expensive clothing, parties 
,ond other extravagances, are consuming more 
'than your annual income; that the money 
>borrowed to furnish your house has not been 
[returned, and that the prospect of such return, 
(grows more and more discouraging everyday. 
[Debt instead of diminishing increases, render¬ 
ing domestic disaster certain, and only a 
, question of time. How strange that one of 
‘your age and observation should have com- 
jmitted so fatal a mistake!" 

[ I remained but a few minutes after Edward’s 
(return, and went away feeling sad at heart for 
[the error my young friends had committed— 
>an error so destructive of happiness. Like 
[thousands around them, they had let regard 
‘for external appearances, instead of right con¬ 
siderations, determine their actions; and 
[already the fine gold of their life was dimmed. 
(They had a house, but not a home. There 
[was beauty around them, but no tranquillity 
>in their hearts. They had committed the 
[great mistake of trying to bring the world’s 

> spirit into their home, instead of shutting out 
[the world, and treating it rather as an alien 
‘than a friend and confidant. 

> A day or two afterwards I called on Lucy. 
[She still occupied the two rooms in which her 
>marricd life began. Plain, but very neat and 
[tasteful, was everything around her. I found 
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her sewing, and as she lifted her eyes on 
my entrance, the sweet tranquillity of her 
face touched my spirit almost like a benedic¬ 
tion. ! 

** Still in your modest home,” I said. “You J 
and the Doctor are not ambitious.” 

“Ambitious of what?” she answered, as she 
held my hand and looked at me with a gentle ! 
smile. ' 

“Ambitious of an establishment. It isn’t 
the way of the world, now-a-days, for young 
married people to hide themselves away in a 
couple of rooms, as you and the Doctor aro 
doing. Why don’t you take a large house, 
furnish it handsomely, and give parties ? 
That’s the modern style. Young people begin 
now, as to expenses, where their parents 
leave off. There are not many young ladies 
•who would consent to be cooped up in this 
way.” 

“1 am a wife,” was her quiet, firm answer, 
44 and love my husband. I did not marry the 
world, and therefore owe it no allegiance. It 
has no right to say to me, * set up a fine estab¬ 
lishment and run your husband into debt,* and, 
therefore, I do not heed its injunction. If it 
turns from me, well; I can do without its! 
favors, if they aro to be had only at this coat.; 
My husband’s interests and peace of mind are J 
more to me than all the world has power to 
give.” j 

44 Well answered, Xiucy,” I replied, 44 you! 
have begun-right and will have your rewnrd. | 
A handsome establishment is a poor compen-; 
sation for a husband in debt. He can have no < 
true enjoyment of life; is exposed to tempta-! 
tion; while care, anxiety, and fear, too often j 
extinguish love. I pity most young men who' 
marry now-a-days, for they do not get soul-! 
companions and helpers in the way of life, but 
drags and burdens; and they too often fall in 
the way, overwhelmed by misfortunes which! 
prudence, economy, and denial of pride would 
have avoided.” 1 

The lesson is for you fair maidens and youth.! 
If true love bo in your hearts, marry; but; 
marry for yourselves, and not for the world. 
If you would be happy and prosperous, begin 
life according to your means, and let the world | 
think and say just what it pleases. In any 
case, people will think better of you for doing 
right than for doing wrong; for being prudent 
instead of extravagant; modest and retiring 
instead of emulous in fashionable display. So 
take, T pray you, the lesson to heart, that it 
may be well, and not ill with you, in the time 
to come. 
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"Nathan! Nathan!": AN OLD MAN'S STORY. 
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“ gjtaflhm! gjtaitom!” 

AN 01, D MAN’S STORY. 

nr vinaiNiA f. towksend. 

“Nathan 1 Nathan!” 

; Sixty years ago, this very day, the voice— 
■the soft, tender, thrilling voico of my mother, 
icame across the wide pasture lot and into the 
; field, where I had been busy all day gathering 
■ up corn-stnlks and making bonfires, which, as 
, I was just outside of my fourteenth birthday, 1 
’ enjoyed like any frolic. I looked up, and there 
stood my mother, in her checked apron and 
snowy “short-gown,” shading her eyes with 
her hands : and though I am an old, old man 
now, and the brown curls which fluttered 
thickly about my forehead then, are a few 
straggling locks, white as fresh snow on the 
tops of the mountains, still that picture of my 
mother, standing at the lot bars, hangs itself 
over threescore years, and shines down brightly 
into my memory now; and the voice comes 
down, through its long path of green Eummers 
and white winters, without losing one tone or 
inflection, and stirs my heart yet with its mo¬ 
ther sweetness—“ Nathan ! Nathan !” 

I had just laid a lighted branch at the foot 
of a huge pyramid of brushwood and corn¬ 
stalks, when my mother’s voice came through 
the stillness and the spicy fragrance of the 
May afternoon, and I stopped for a moment to 
see the mass ignite, and then hurried.across 
the pasture lot opposite our house—our old, 
ample, yellow farm house, whoso foundations 
had been laid by my grandfather before the 
Revolution. 

“ What is to pay, mother ?” I asked, as 1 
panted up to her, for her face was full of per¬ 
plexity and annoyance. 

“ The minister’s come 1” She paused a mo¬ 
ment after making this announcement, so that 
it might have due weight and impressiveness 
with me, and then she went on: “I never was 
so flustrated in my born days. Your father’s 
three miles off at Rye Neck, pullin’ stumps; 
and Jerushy started off right after dinner, to 
help Thankful Turner get ready for her quiltin’ 
to-morrow. 

It seems there was some mistake in the 
message he sent to your father, and Mr. Wil¬ 
letts was to come Thursday instead of next 
Tuesday, as we expected. I haven’t had my 
front room curtains done up, nnd I hnd dread¬ 
ful poor luck with my last bakin’; (Miss Mor¬ 
gan's empties was, to my mind, a little turned,) 
and I r'ally felt as though I should like to have 
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the floor open and swallow me up, when I went ( 
to the door, and there stood the sprucest look-J 
ing young man I’ve sot my eyes on for many< 
a day; and says he, with jist the winin’estj 
graile, ‘Does Deacon Cummings reside here/ 
jua’am?’ ‘Yes, sir, but he’s out now,* I said, ( 
wonderin’ who ho could be. But ho soon' 
satisfied me, for he answered, ‘It’s Mr. Wil~< 
letts, the new minister, ma’am.’ ” J 

“What did you do then, mother?” I said/ 
in a deeply sympathetic frame of mind, for I« 
was the only son of a New England deacon/ 
and I had been educated with all that reverence < 
and awe of the clerical profession, which was J 
so deeply ingrained into the social and rcli-' 
gious life of our Puritan ancestors. - 

“I was dreadfully taken down, but I asked' 
him to walk in, and I showed him up to the 
Epare chamber. I put on the valance last 
week, and sanded tho floor fresh -this very 
mornin’; and then I started straight for you, 

■ and it wont do for me to stand here talkin’ 
another minit.” 

“Wall, mother, what is it you want cf me ? 

I jist wish the parson had kept away until 
next Thursday, and not come botherin’ us at 
jist the wrong time.” I continued angrily 
stripping a tall mullein stalk of its broad leaves, 
for I in no wise relished tho idea of being 
called from making bonfires to waiting on 
ministers. 

“Ilush, my son! Your father wouldn't 
like to hear you talk in that way of havin’ a 
minister under our roof.” But I hod an intu¬ 
ition that my mother’s honest sentiments re¬ 
specting the parson’s advent fully concurred 
with my own. 

“And now, Nathan, I want you to be as 
spry as a lark, and catch a chicken and kill it, 
and I’m in hopes to have it picked and a bilin’ 
afore the'parson leaves his room; then you 
must tackle up Major, and go over to Four 
Corners to Miss Turner’s, and bring Jerushy 
home in double quick time. It wont do to 
waste another minit talkin’. Now, Nathan, 
don’t let grass grow under your feet.” 

My mother started for the house, and I for 
the barnyard, with no very amiable emotions 
towards the parson ; and as I could not vent 
my indignation on that individual himself, 1 
managed to make a small dog, which ran across 
my path, the innocent victim of my wrath, by 
striking him with a stone, which sent him 
limping and yelling away. 

The chicken was soon decapitated, and by 
the time I had harnessed Major I was in a 
better frame of mind, and a brisk ride of half 


|an hour brought me to tho red farm house, 
facing two of the four roads which had christ¬ 
ened the left wing of tho old, straggling town 
of Greenfield. Streams of laughter poured in 
silvery currents through the open chamber 
windows, and seemed like a sweet tune set to 
that jubilant May afternoon, for .she stood 
arrayed in garments fairer than those of “ Solo¬ 
mon in all his glory”—garments which the 
marvelous looms of the sunshine and the early 
rains had woven for her, and embroidered the 
robe with dandelions, and seamed it with sweet 
wild violets, and overshot it with white clover. 

I was a boy (hen, and the aesthetic clement 
had had little Btimulant or cultivation in tho 
cool, brisk, practical life amid which my boy¬ 
hood blossomed; but I felt the vojee and 
language of that May afternoon; and the sil¬ 
very, careless laughter of the girls in tho 
5 chamber overhead, filled my heart like a chime 
Jof bells, as I reined up and tied my horse to 
>the old post in front of tho Widow Strong’s 
j dwelling. 

* I struck the brass knocker, and Jerusha put 
) her head out of the chamber window; and in all 
>the town of Greenfield no sweeter face could 
j have been seen that that of my sister, Jerusha 

> Cummings, as it framed itself in the old brown 

> window casing that spring afternoon. 

> So young, so fresh, so full of health and 

> bloom it was, with smiles lurking in the wide 
j blue eyes, and dimpling archly the cheeks, in 

> which carnations were set, that you could not 
) choose but love it at the first glance; and nbout 
^ it, like a fitting frame, lay the thick, silky, 
>dark hair, full of golden lights and heavy 
i shadows. 

* “Nathan Cummins, I’d like to know what in 
3 the world has brought you over here?” exclaim- 
l ed my sister, in a tone where surprise and appre¬ 
hension struggled together, for it was evident 
5 she feared a summons home, and was alarmed 
^lcst some untoward event had made it neces¬ 
sary. 

* “ Let mo como up stairs and I’ll tell you,” 
>for the merriment in tho front chamber had 

> stimulated my boyish curiosity. 

I 44 Well, hurry up, then ;” and I was not slow 
>in obeying this injunction, although I knew 

> very well that I was the bearer of \erj unwel¬ 
come tidings. 

> There were some half -dozen girls scattered 
l about the great, old fashioned chamber, in tho 

> centre of which stood the quilt, enclosed in tho 
long frames; and on one side of the sheet of 
White and pink patchwork stood Jerusha, a ball 
of chalk in one hand and a cord in the other, 
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•with which implements she and the bride elect Jsha lived to see it—lived to separate the out- 
were bestowing a border of “shell pattern” ’ward conventional sanctimoniousness from the 
around the margin of the quilt, while two others > inward heart and spirit, and then she found ia 
were working the corner scallops—and Mrs. \those old Puritan ministers, the elements of* 
Strong, a little, dumpy, keen-eyed woman, was [true, strong, honest manhood; she felt the 
stoning raisins, with the assistance of two ? spirit of submission to God, and love to man 
others of Thankful’s young friends. J which was tho grand ruling purpose of their 

My first glance took in all these things, >lives—she understood their self-sacrifice, their 
while there was a general cessation of fingers ,devotion; she honored tho steadfast zeal which 
and tongues, and every eye was bent on mo, Jcounted all things but loss for tho knowledge 
as I delivered my errand: >nnd the approval of Him, whom they served,a* 

“Jerushy, Parson Willetts has just como to J being invisible; while all honors, and poten- 
our house, and mother’s in an awful stew, cos, [tales.. and powers, all fashions of this world, 
father’s at the Neck, and wants you to como >faded into insignificance before that one 
homo right straight off I’* l mightiest message, which they believed the King 

“Oh that’s too bad,” was the regretful ? of Kings had ordained them to deliver unto men. 
chorus, which followed my announcement. > Jerusha and I hardly spoko to each other 
“I jist’wish tho parson had kept away till Jon our way homo. My sympathy in her dis- 
I’d got my quilt marked, Jerushy,” said appointment, by no means increased my stock 
Thankful Turner, a pretty girl of twenty, , of good will for the minister, but I obtruded 
whoso face repeated her mother’s, softened and ;my share of our mutual trial on her attention, 
tinted with bloom. [though I presume, it shrank into very small 

“I wish so too,’’ subjoined Jerusha, the -proportions by tho side of her own gigantic 
corners of her pretty mouth deepened into a pout. J trouble. 

“We’d jist got a goin’ nicely with these J “I shant get my field cleared now, afore 
shells, and I meant to have got round tho ’father comes home. I’d jist got a heap blazia 
quilt before sundown, and now I must leave - when mother called me off, to kill a chicken, 
it. I wonder, for my part, why the parson [afore I started for you.’’ 

didn’t see far enough to keep away this pertic-■ [ “Do you hush up, Nathan,” exclnitfted 
erlcr afternoon, at least. It’s right down, Jerusha, In tones one would hardly have re¬ 
provokin’to think of,” added Thankful Turner, cognized. “I*m too exasperated to speak 
** Girls! girls!” interposed Mrs. Strong, [about it.” 
with an objurgatory shako of the head. “l[ “Wall, Jerushy, its amazin' tho time you’ve 
can’t allow a minister of tho gospel to be [-took to get here,” began mother, as she met 
talked of in that ’ere fashion.” [us at the kitchen door, with a very red face-, 

“I was havin’ such, a good time,” said [ and a very flurried manner. “I’ve jist b ecu 
Jerusha, as she tied on her bonnet, and tried [ in a perfect fever for the last hour.” 
to keep tho tears of vexation out of her bluo[ Jerusha did not condescend to make any 
eyes. “ And now I’vo got to go homo and sit : [reply. She walked into the room next to the 
before Parson Willetts, as prim and starch as!-parlor, with a look of settled resignation on 
though it was an awful sin to smile, and a ; her fair face, and removed her bonnet, and I 
laugh outright was too dreadful a thing to ■ helped her set out the table, 
be thought of. I never could get on. with[ Then, mother bustled into the room. “I 
ministers, anyhow.” «[ want you to get down the pink cheeny and rub 

This was scarcely surprising, for the few gray c up the old silver cream pot,” she said. “I 
haired, solemn visaged representatives of thoj must have some of my best preserves on the 
profession, who visited at our house, would < table—them in the yallcr jar, I did up in loaf 
not be apt to enlist the very warm sympathies ? sugar last fall. Why, what ails you, Jerushy,” 
or admiration of a young girl, impulsive, and < for looking up, our mother saw tho cloud 
overflowing with life and spirits, like my sister, < which darkened the fair face of her child. 
Jerusha Cummings. < Then Jcrusha’s pent up disappointment and 

• “Jerushy, I am afeard if your heart was in £ vexation broke out, unable longer to control 
jist the right place, you would’nt be so. set agin £ themselves. 

ministers,’’addedMrs.Turner, “and ImustsayJ “I should think there was matter enough,” 
it, sorry as I,feel to have you leave us at this \ she exclaimed, as she shook out the folds of 
time.’ > the linen table cloth, ray mother had "spun 

And the little, woman was right: and Jeru- \before her marriago;*“when I’m sent for, as 
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though it was a matter of life and death, to 
get supper, for some old blind parson that 
don’t know enough to keep from bothering 
folks’ lives out. I’m free to say, that I haven’t 
got a spark of patience left. I’d like to know¬ 
how Thankful Turner’s to get along with her 
quilt, for nobody else knows the round shell 
pattern, and the whole thing’ll be spiled; and 
the quiltin’s cornin’ off to-morrow, and she to 
bo married a week later, and I to be brides¬ 
maid. I s’posc though, a parson’s supper’s of 
so much more importance than common folks’ 
quiltin’s and weddin’s, that they’re not to be 
mentioned in the same day.” 

44 Jerushy I Jcrushy 1” said mother, in a tone 
of solemn warning. 

“I can’t help it,” bestowing the pink china 
cups on the waiter. 44 It’s the most aggravatin’ 
thing that ever happened in my born days. I’m 
bound not to sleep this night, afore I’ve got 
that double border of shells on Thankful 
Turner’s quilt. But I must say, that I never 
knew a minister that didn’t come at jist the 
wrong time. It’s a faculty they have, and 
bein’ a deacon’s daughter, I can speak from 
experience.” . . . 

“Jcrushy,” interposed mother, “I never 
heard you go on so, in my born dnys! What 
would your father say to hear you talk in that 
style! It isn’t a week since he told me that 
it was one of the strongest desires of his heart, 
to see you the wifo of a parson !” 

“Catch mo!” exclaimed Jernsha, with a 
toss of her pretty head, and a fresh blossoming 
of the carnations in her round cheeks. 44 I’ll 
live and die on old maid first.” 

Our mother gave a groan at . this exhibition 
of her daughter’s obduracy; but a loud sput¬ 
tering, from the “spider” in the kitchen, 
where the chicken was frying, took her sud¬ 
denly off, and Jerusha turned to me, saying, 
“ Nathan, you jist go to the best room closet, 
and bring me the yaller jnr on the second 
shelf, and mind you don’t break it. Boys arc 
slays so clumsy.” 

There was only a small front “entry” sepa¬ 
rating the room in which my Bister was pre¬ 
paring tea, and the one which was only used 
on state occasions; and as I entered the latter, 
I was almost paralyzed by seeing a young 
man sitting in the great arm chair by -the 
window, one check resting on his hand, while 
aa amused smile was hiding itself about his 
mouth, combated by nn expression of some 
annoyance. He was tall and slight, and his 
thin, thoughtful, handsome face suited the 
figure. His eyes and hair .were a dark brown, 


= nnd he must have been several years this aide 

■ of thirty. 

> It dashed into ray mind like lightning, that 
this was the young parson, and that he must 

•have heard every word my sister had spoken. 
>for her voice was raised, 'and the doors of both 
Jrooms were ajar. - 

> I stood still, too overwhelmed to utter a 
Jword, or move hand or foot; but the young 
) minister came straight forward and took my 
’hand, and said with a smile, which gave anew 

> warmth and beauty to the pale handsome face, 
5“I am very glad to sec you, ray boy! I came 
>down stairs about five minutes ago, and hope 
nI am not intruding here.” 

> I attempted to answer Parson Willetts, but 
.the words died in my throat. I think^that he 
^pitied my confusion, understandingperfectly the 
.cause of it, for ho asked, 44 Are you in quest of 
[anything here ?” 

> “ I want the yaller jar in the closet,” I stam- 
’ mered. 

» He went towards it and opened the door, 
[while I followed like one in a dream; but the 
'shelf was too high, and at that moment my 
[sister’s voice floated in to me. 

1 “ Nathan, are you staying to help yourself to 

.the preserves first?” 

J 44 Let me assist you,” said the parson, and 
ho reached down the small earthen jar, and 
[placed it in my hands, and this time there was 
>a smile on his lips, which his eyes repeated. 

I I hurried back to my sister, who was just 
• disposing the knives and forks around the 

> table, in a more composed frame of mind after 

> her ebullition of irritable feeling. “ Jerushy,” I 

■ gasped, 44 the parson’s in the parlor, and he’s 
5 overheard every word you’ve said!” She gave me 
>a look of bewilderment and fright, and tbe 
'blossoms grew Email in her cheeks. She started 
Howards the door, scarcely conscious of what 
’she was doing; but anxious to satisfy herself 
>of the truth of my statement. 

> The young minister had gone to the table 
Jto examine some volumes which lay there, and 
jso, Jerusha did not see him until she had ad¬ 
vanced into the room, when the young man 
>turned and confronted her. 

J It would not be an easy matter to depict the 
5 pitiable confusion of Jerusha Cummings at 
\ that moment. She had conceived Parson Wil¬ 
letts a typical representative of the stately old 
>Puritan minister, stiff,-solemn, dignified; and 
! when she saw the young parson with his hand¬ 
some, scholarly face and courteous bearing, 

J and recalled ths feelings she had expressod 

> regarding his inopportune visit, and her general 
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opinions respecting his profession, all power 
of speech forsook her, and her sweet young 
face covered with blushes and making it lock 
prettier than ever, she stood dumb before the 
minister. 

Ho attempted to set her at ease. “ This is 
deacon Cummings’s daughter, 1 presume?” 
he said. “ There is no need of my introducing 
myself.” 

Jerusha tried to answer; but the words 
would not leave the poor girl’s quivering lips, 
instead of which, there came a sob, and break¬ 
ing down into tears of mortification, Jerusha 
buried her face in her hands and sank into a 
chair. 

“ Now, Miss Cummings, I beg you wont give 
yourself a moment’s unhappiness about any¬ 
thing to which I may have been an unintentional 
listener. I made alt the noise I could to 
attract your attention, and was debating 
whether I had better announce myself, by 
closing the door, which you muBt have seen 
me do, when your brother entered. I regret 
very much thatyou should have been summoned 
home on my account; but, being neither very 
old, nor very gray haired, I shall not include 
. myself in that list of ray brethern, who have 
been so unfortunate as to have incurred your 
dislike.” 

Jerusha lifted her tearful face at these words. J 
She saw thesmile which lurked in the minister’s 
eyes, and being herself a young person of un¬ 
controllable risables, and keen sense of tkej 
ridiculous, she burst out into a quick leaping 
laugh, in which Parson Willetts heartily joined. { 
The laugh reached our mother, who had just J 
placed her platter of fried chicken, done to the < 
orthodox brown, in. the centre of a tableJ 
flanked with a mound of smoking biscuit and< 
a pyramid of tempting crullers, with preserves 
and tumuli of blackberry jam, all delicious J 
enough to. allure the appetite of any mortal < 
whether minister or otherwise. She went to thej 
door and looked into the parlor, but the minister < 
and Jerusift& were not within her range of< 
vision, and she turned back to me with an cx-j 
pression of great bewilderment on her face. < 
“What does it .all mean, Nathan?” shej 
asked, for-I was standing near the cfoor. < 

“ Oh, nothing much, only Parson Willetts and < 
Jcrushy are having a little joke together.” £ 
“ Seems to me they’ve got acquainted in t 
mighty-quick time,” pouring the cream into< 
the cups. < 

But, at that moment, father entered thc£ 
room, and was at once informed of our guest's < 
^arrival. Of course he was not long in weloom- < 


■ingthc minister, ns mother was in great (repidj. 

• tion lest her chickens and coffee should get cold. 

. I shall never forget that first supper of 
‘Parson Willetts at our house. It was as much 
' ttB Jerusha or I could do, to keep a straight 
[face on while the blessing was being asked- 
; but we both got sobered, as father and Parson 

> Willetts, went into a long conversation on ike 
estate of the church, the prospects of the crop 
| that harvest, the sudden death of Pamn 
j Minor, after being settled for “up’ard of fify 
>years” over the South Presbyterian Church, 

> in the town of Greenfield, and the inauguration 
| of the new President. 

[ At last, in some pause which slipped into 
| their conversation, the minister said, glancing 
i from my sister’s face to my mother’s, “Tow 
! daughter resembles you strikingly, Mrs. Cum- 
linings.” 

> “ Yes,” answered my father, glancing at the 
ilittle pale-faced woman, who sat at the bead 
[of the table, with an expression which Baid.he 
|saw her still in the “first blossoming of her 
: womanhood,” when her cheeks were like the 
; meadow roses she used to wind in her hair. 
|“Jerushy’s the complete picter of what her 
imother wn3 at nineteen; and, os for Nathan 
!here, he’s a reg’lar chip of the old block— all 
;Cummins, and not a bit of Warner in him;” 

I looked at my father, the strong built, mas- 
|cular, stalwart, sunburnt farmer that he was, 
and wondered if I should ever be like him. 

“Nathan,” said my father, as he rose from 
|the table, “you and Jerry must milk the coin 
this evenin’, and then I want you to step over 
to Squiro Platt’s and tell him I’ll call to¬ 
morrow and see about tnkin' that yoke of 
oxen.” 

“You can take Squire Platt’s in the waj 
when you come home from Four Corners,” 
interposed mother, “ for you must carry Jera* 
shy right back to Miss Turner’s. Never mind 
the dishes, Jerushy, I’ll do all the chores, for 
it wont do to have tho Thankful Turner’* 
weddin* quilt spiled.” 

“ I should like to take a look at some part 
of the town of Greenfield,” said the young 
minister; “and with your permission, Miss 
Cummings, I will save your brother the trouble 
of carrying you over to the Four Corners.” 

“Thank you, sir. I should bo much pleased 
to have you,” answered Jerushy, betwixt a 
blush and a smile; and she went after her 
bonnet, and her mother followed and entreated 
her to “ behave steady, and reinember she was 
in a minister’s compnny, and not go to' cut tin’ 
up any of her joke*.” 
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“Flo looks pretty young,” said my father to 
my mother, as he returned from the “barn gate,” 
which he had just closed after the wagon, 
which contained the minister and Jerusha; 
.. {j Ut he seems a sound minded, well eddycated, 
pious young man, and it isn’t al’ays in age 
that wisdom resides. I hope if he comes 
nmong us that his labors will be greatly 
blessed." 

“I hope so, Richard,” she said. “I must 
<av, I took a fancy to him from the first, he’s 
such a pleasant spoken, handsome faced young 
man.” 

“Fine feathers don’t make fine birds, al’ays, 
mother,” said father, taking out his weekly 
newspaper. 

“Wall, you did’nt say so once, Nathan' 
Cummin?, when you went down to the old fort 
every Wednesday and Sunday night,” retorted 
my mother, with a smile which brought back, 
something of the lost beauty of her youth to 
her face. 

What reply father made I never knew, for 
at that moment I caught sight of our “hired 
man,” who was driving the cows home from 
pasture, and seizing my cap I rushed after 
them. 

The “ round shell border” was achieved, 
although Jerusha had to sit up till “nigh upon 
one o’clock,” and averred that she was in con-; 
sequence, a perfect fright at the quiltin’next; 
diy. 

But, as nobody else concurred in that young 
lady’s opinion respecting her personal appear¬ 
ance, I am inclined to think it was only one of 
those slight expansions of the truth, in which 
her sex arc so apt to indulge. 

I know that everybody said they had a 
lively time at Widow Turner's, and I have the 
best of reasons for supposing the sudden! 
advent of the new minister was duly com¬ 
mented on, and that his personal appearance, 
nnd all sorts of speculations embracing his 
Attachments and future relations, alternated 
with gossip and jests about the wedding which 
wa3 to transpire the next week. My Ristcr 
was Thankful Turner’s bridesmaid, and Mr., 
Willetts performed the marriage ceremony, 1 
-*md looked, so some of the younger portion of! 
the guests declared, ns though he would have 
liked very much to join in some of the plays < 
which always accompanied a wedding in those; 
dnys, if his profession had not interdicted it. < 

The following summer Mr. Willetts was duly! 
installed as pastor of the South Presbyterian 1 
Church of Greenfield; and although there was ! 
£ oae slight dissent among the older members | 


Jon account of his youth, still I know that Mr. 
J Willetts was regarded by most of his congre- 

> gation as a young man of exceeding promise : 
>and they affirmed that no sermons had ever 
Jissued from the pulpit of the South Presbyte- 
Jrian Church like those which were heard every 
>Sunday from the lips of Parson Willetts ; and 
>1 may be permitted to add here my own testi¬ 
mony, founded on years of most intimate per¬ 
sonal friendship with the man, that his own 
>lifo was an embodiment of the principles 
5 which he preached, and that his was one of 
J those, of whom the Master said at the close of 
'his long, faithful work of love, “Well done 
sgood nnd faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord 1 ” 

J The young minister remained at our house 
a month before he went to board with* Mrs. 
; Minor, the widow of our former pastor, for the 
Jold lady still occupied the parsonage. 

Wo all became much attached to our minister, 
’and greatly regretted his leaving our house; 
Jbut we used to see him frequently, for be 

> always had some church business with “ Deacon 
jCumminge,” which brought him over to our 
; house every few evenings, and he insisted there 

was no spot which seemed so much like home 
do him in all Greenfield. Jerusha and he got 
Jon very nicely together, notwithstanding his 
■ first inauspicious advent at our house; and I 
Jknow it frequently happened that the minister’s 
J calls at our house fell on evenings when my 
father and mother had gone to a “tea drink¬ 
ring” at some neighbor’s, and that Mr. Willetts 
Jbad a babit of walking home with my parents 
>and sister from the weekly prayer meeting. 

J I know, too, that Jerusha’s father and mother 
’underwent a great deal of anxiety on account 
,of her high spirits and love of fun, which she 
'could not restrain before the minister, notwith¬ 
standing her father’s frequent warnings, “Jer- 
jshaj Jerusha! my daughter!” 

> I overheard mother lamenting to father this 
J proclivity of her daughter’s one day, when he 

> was mending his scythe, and he answered, 

! “Wall, mother, it’s in young blood, jist as 
>it’s in young colts, to run wild for awhile, and 
>it’s no use holdin’ the rein too tight. It's my 
'opinion the gal ’ill come out all right in the 
3 end, and make jist the same sober-minded, 
’sterlin’ woman her mother did afore her, and 

> she’ll see that her daughter .came honest enough 

|by her love of fun, if she’ll only look back a 
*risin’of twenty years.” . 

! “ Wall, I’m sure I don’t mean to be hard cn 

'Jerusliy,” responded mother, quito softened 
by this allusion to her own youth. . 
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Ono evening, In the following autumn, I ro-< 11 Woll, what if I am? Have you any ol*jcc. 
turned homo late from a neighbor’s, with whoso ? tions ?'* 

son I had been down tho rivor fishing that< “Didn't I hear you any you’d dio an 0 ’1 
afternoon. It was a still, ripo night, with tho e maid afore you’d marry a minister?" 
largo stars hanging their golden embroideries 5 “Well, folks change their minds, somr. 
along tho sky, and tho sloeping faoo of the earth* times,” was her laconic, comprehensive reph. 
was wrapped up in a snowy veil of moonlight, c I went off whistling, but Jerusha’s voice can,* 
which mado it fairor than tho beauty of tho day. 5 aft or ino again. 

As 1 approached tho gate, I saw Parson Wil- * “ Do you sco anything very bad in roy cal!- 

lotts and iny sister come out of tho front door, c ing tho minister ‘Stephen’ now, Nathan?" 
and the voico of tho Inttor floated out to mein the < “No, I s’poso not, considerin’." 
stillness, as sliosuddenly paused on tho steps :—\ A year and a half went by, and my sister, 

“Wont you wait a moment, Stephen? I’ll* Jerusha Cummings, was Parson Willetts* wife, 
run back and get my shawl, if wo arc to walktShe passed most of this tirno at a young ladirs* 
as far ns Berry Bridge, for tlio dow will bo ^boarding school, in a city a hundred milcsavij, 
heavy returning.” ( and returned with mind enlarged and culti- 

“ Certainly it will. I am glad to seo you tako j voted, witli manners softened and dignifieJ, 
some thought for yourself for once, Jerusha;” < welt fitted for tho now position she was it 
and tho girl’s break of light, sweet laughter, <1 occupy. 

was flung back for answer as sho went up thov My father’s prophecy respecting Jerusliairn 
stairs. I went surreptitiously into tho houseverified. Her generous impulses “crystalliuJ 
by tho back way, so thnt no one saw me, rc-!;into solid principles,” and Stophen lVillua 
volving in my mind what I had heard, and \< nover regretted the day which brought him u 
scarcely believing tlio ovidenco of my own cars. \ - unwelcome guest to our threshold ; for hishir 
Tho next morning I watched my opportunity, j-young wife shed about his homo tho sanrlin 
and went to my sister while sho was churning<; of a loving, Christian womanhood, and swett- 
Imttcr in tlio milk-room. “Jerushy, didn’t i; ened and enriched every hour of his life titi 
you call Mr. Willetts' ‘Stephen’ last night?” j-hcr tenderness and solf-sncrificc. The w 
Sho paused. I can sco her now, with her; parsonage, which his people built for Pnnt-i 
hand grasping the chum-handle, and tho oar- <; Willetts, is still standing, and hoards the meat 
nations in her cheeks suddenly bloomed intot'rics of fifty-sovon years in its silent rooms, 
wide, bright roses, ns sho asked— ]* A fair company of hoys and girls grew up ti 

“Ilow do you know I did?” '«man and womanhood under its roof, ond ■, 

“No matter—I heard you l Ilow dared you nephews and nieces liavo not forgotten th 
do such a thing, and ho a minister, Jorushy .rcounsels of their youth in tho primo of their 
Cummins?” > years. 

A little half arch, half defiant smilo played ; -My father and mother, Jerusha and her he*- 
among tho dimples about her lips. 7band, lrnvo all gone to walk under tho ccdari 

“ Jerushy,” I said, ahooked at what seemed jand tho pnlm trees of tho city of our God. 
to mo fresh proof of lior audacity, “ I’vo a I am an old, old man, as I B.aid, and tef 
good will to goslraightand toll father, nndlslmll : children’s children play around mo now, :: 1 
if you over do so again. What would ho say?” > their joyous laughter seems sometimes to stir 
And as I was indignantly going away, aftor jin my heart tho pulses of its youth ; but thej 
delivering this throat, my sister’s voico sum- 5 nover bound ns they do on some fifteenth ef 
moned mo back. ^May, fair with sunshine and sweet with soud 

“See hero, Nathan,” sho said, with a groat >winds, as is this ono, just like that one far 
twinkle of fun in her eyes, although sho man- jjaway in the land of my boyhood, from whid 
aged to kcop her lips tolerably quiet, “ sup- >oomesstealing up, through its longpatliof three- 
posin’ Mr. Willetts has told mo that ho would > score years, the voico of my mother, ns itc.mt 
nover consent to my callin' him anything but >to mo ncross the pasturo lot that day: “K»* 
Stophen as long as I live, what then ?” ?than ! Nathan !” 

This presented a now aspect to tho matter. ? And in a little while, I who now Bland U 
I stood debating it with myself a few moments, $** patient waiting,” liopo to hear it again, 
and then, like a flash of lightning, tho truth c floating in tones that ray heart will rccognin 
suddenly came to mo. “ Jorushy, you’re goin’ >noros 8 tho green pastures and bright wot: 
to bo married to Parson Willetts.” Tho roses? of tho kingdom of Heaven: “ Nathan 1 K* 
wero peonies now. r than I” 
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gjtoihinfi but ^Tonfji. 

in* T. S. AUTUim. 

CU.M*. 1. 

* * W ii at is the price ?** 

Tho speaker wits n young woman with a 
small basket on her arm, in which wns ft steak, 
n bunch of asparagus, ami hnlf-n-dozcn eggs. 
Shu had lifted a rose geranium from the stand 
of a market gardener, and stood looking at its ; 
pink and white blossoms with admiring eyes. 

“Twenty-five cents,” replied tho man. 

Tho words seemed to make tho flower-pot 
heavier, for tho hand that held it went down 
suddenly, liko a scale, on receiving additional 
weight, and tho geranium took its placo 
among tho verbenas, pansies, calccolaries, 
phlox and petunias, on tho tlowcr-stand. 

A shade of disappointment fell over tho 
young woman's faco. 

“ Take it for twenty,** said.the gardener. 

There was only a silent shako of the head, 
ns tho young woman turned away. 

“ Fifteen!” 

Sho lifted tho flower ngain, pressed a leaf 
between her fingers, and inhaled its fragrance. 
That sweet impression on her sense was tho 
concluding argument. Tho geranium was 
hors. 

bet us observe this young woman a little 
more closely, ns sho moves homeward with a 
light step, carrying her market-basket in one 
band, and her flower in tho other, ller faco 
is pretty nntl girlish. Hound, blossom-tinted 
checks, fresh and pure; soft blue eyes, full of 
nestling loves, and bright with hopes that 
look, sweetly confident, onward toward the 
coming years. Her dress ia of pink and white 


calico, made plain in tho body, and fitting her 
form closely. Tho skirt has no trimming, and 
is short, displaying a small foot and ankle. 
Tho foot ia covered with a morocco Blipper, 
und black ribbons are crossed on tho instep, 
and tied around tho nnklo. A light bluo rib¬ 
bon binds her slender waist, two long ends 
falling at the side, nnd fluttering in tho fresh 
Juno air, ns sho goes tripping on her home¬ 
ward wnv. A cottago straw, simply trimmed 
with a hand of puffed ribbon, throws her face 
into half shadow, und gives it a softer beauty. 
Sho is twenty—no more. 

There ia nothing striking or unusual in the 
appearance of this young person; nnd yet, as 
she passed along, one and another turn und 
glance back for a second observation. There 
inay bo two reasons—tho harmony nnd good 
taste manifest in her plain attire, or the calm 
sweetness of her fair young countenance. 
Thus far, life 1ms been to her a pleasant ex¬ 
perience. But this need not bo told—you see 
it at a glance. 

Not far away from the market-house stands 
a small brick dwelling, two stories high. U is 
now, witli a white front door, and green veni- 
tian shutters at tho windows of both stories. 
The street door opens into a little parlor. We 
will tnko an inventory of tho furniture. On 
tho floor is a red nnd green ingrain carpet, 
nnd six drub-coiored Windsor chairs look at 
each other from the opposito walls. A small 
mahogany table; a narrow mantel glass, 
flanked by two tall lumps; brass andirons 
and fender, with shovel nnd tongs; and a pair 
of conch shells in the fire-place—complete the 
attire of this first nnd best room. Next to it 
is tho breakfast nnd sitting-room. On the 
floor of this is a rag carpet, woven in red, 
yellow, green, and white stripes. A small 
pino table, stained red, standing in tho centre 
of tho room, is covered with a snowy table¬ 
cloth, and set with break fast-things for two. 
Four Windsor chairs, a mahogany work-stand, 
a pair of broad-bottomed brass candlesticks 
on tho nmntcl-piecc, nnd a few unimportant 
trifles, complete the furniture of this apart¬ 
ment. Opening from this room is a small 
kitchen; ahovo are two chambers, and above 
these, two attics. 

Tho dwelling nnd its furniture are humble. 
We have tho abodo of a young married couple, 
beginning the world, according to tlieir means, 
in tho most unambitious manner. The rent of 
this housQ is one hundred and fifty dollars a 
[year; tho ontiro cost of tho furniture tlirco 
! hundred. Enough had been laid up by the 
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young husband to pay for tho furnishing, and < 
still lmvo two or three hundred in reserve. / 

It is early morning, noL much beyond six, in ) 
June, and Adam Guy sits by the window await- < 
ing his wife’s return from Lexinglou market. < 
Jler small, soft hands arc to prepare his break- < 
fust, for they have, ns yet, no domestic. As j 
ho sits by the window, wo will take his per- < 
trait. Age about twenty-five; tho firm, thin < 
lips, slightly falling brow, cold, calculating ] 
eyes, plainly indicating some years since his j 
departure from light-hearted youth. Our j 
young husband is a inan in all that appertains < 
to an earnest life-purpose, lie lias already i 
measured himself with the world, and girded \ 
up his loins for battle. ] 

Wo cannot say that we like tho expression of < 
his face, ns lie sits by tho window waiting for ■ 
his young wife’s return, ll is in repose, and , 
expresses some habitual state of mind, or, to \ 
speak more accurately, the quality of some 
habitual state. His eyes, half closed, are look- . 
ing forward upon life—not observant of any- I 
thing external. There is something hard—we j 
may wrong him to say cruel—in his inflexible 1 
mouth. If It was even a little sensual and i 
voluptuous, we might like it better. How very i 
cold his face is I Perhaps the dark complexion j 
may have something to do with this appear- J 
auce. Wo cannot say; but it is very cold and < 
calm. The blood seems never to have found 
its way there, giving a rich warmth to cheek 
aud brow% All is of the same hue, from fore¬ 
head to chin. We wonder if it lights up when 
feeling is at play ? 

Yes, for it has lighted up suddenly, and all 
that looked rcpcllant has tied. lie has started 
from the window and is at the door, where his 
young wife is standing. 

“Are you not lute, dear?” 

He draws his watch and glances at the time. 
Ah 1 that sudden smile which looked so aweet 
around his mouth is fading quickly. 

“ Wlmt lime is it?” 

Ho you see the brightness toneing down on 
her face, as her eyes dw r cll on his countenance. 

“ Half past six ; and you know I must bo at 
business by a little after seven.” 

Ilis eyes full upon the geranium. 

“ Isn’t it sweet ?” 

The young wife plucks a fragrant leaf and 
hands it to her husband. He does not smell 
of it, but tears it to pieces in an absent way. 

“It is half past six, remember, Lydia.” 

lie could think only of the business that 
awaited him. 

She goes past him with her face heightened 


in color. She has felt more than wo have per¬ 
ceived. Tho coldness has struck downward 
with a chill. 

lu fifteen minutes, during which time Adam 
Guy has walked tho floor across parlor and 
breakfast-room with unceasing tread, the meal 
is served. It consists of coffee, bread and 
butter, and boiled eggs. Tho geranium is on 
the work-stand, and its fragrance has filled tho 
room. 

“Isn’t it sweet?” The wife has poured her 
husband a cup of coffee, and lie is busy with 
his eggs and bread ami butter. “ And it cost 
only fifteen cents. Tho man asked a quarter.” 

Tho young husband turned lus eyes upon tho 
flowers. 

“ How much fur that thing, did you say?” 

“ Fifteen cents.” 

“ Umph ! Wlmt else did you buy V” 

“ A steak, hulf-a-dozcn eggs, and a bunch 
of asparagus.” 

“ What did they cost ?” 

“ Let mo see—twenty-five, seven, and ten— 
forty-two cents.” 

“ And the flower fifteen?” 

“ Yes.” 

“So your flower cost nearly half n3 much 
as your dinner.” 

Aduin Guy shakes his head after a very 
sober fashion. 

“ But that’s the way of the world, my dear,” 
ho adds, in a moralizing strain, and with more 
of severity than kindness in his tone. “Or- 
nnment, beauty, nml superfluity are permitted 
to consume half of almost every man’s sub¬ 
stance. People would get along easily enough 
with their necessities. It is tho burden of 
superfluous things Iliat makes so many stoop¬ 
ing shoulders. Now, we must be wiser than 
all this, Lydia. We must not let outside glitter 
and show bewilder us. There’s no use in that 
flower, which has cost as much as three loaves 
of bread, or your Jtalf-iluzen eggs and bunch 
of asparagus.” 

Tears are in Lydia’s eyes, but her husband 
does not observe them ; her appetite is gone, 
but lie fails to notice tho fact. Ilis thought 
rests in the importance of making her feel that 
only life’s necessities aro to be regarded—that 
money is a thing of too much importance in 
the world to bo wasted on trifles. 

“ Money is a great power, Lydia,” ho goes 
•on. “If we have money at command, and to 
fall back upon, we can be independent of every¬ 
thing and everybody. Hut, if we wnsto our 
money, instead of keeping it for use, we will 
be the slaves of every changing circumstance. 
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Money is a reality, and abides. If you lay it thought have grown tender toward her, if he 
up you have a well-grounded assurance of had known iho truth? Would he have chided 
finding it all safe in the time of need. But • himself, for letting bo small a matter come in 
yo.tr pretty ffpwcra wither up and die, or, liv- j 10 mar the happiness of a young heart that 
ing, uro a care, and useless. 1 have made it a ; "'as beating so true to love uud him? No. IIis 
rule, for years, not to buy anything that 1 did ; thought would have grown sterner, and he 
not really need. Some men can’t keep a dol- | "’ould have approved to himself all the coldly- 
lar to save their lives. They not only spend : "dso sentiments which had been spoken, lie 
foolishly all they receive, but their covetous ; "’ould have felt angry toward the tlowcr, 
eyes lead them into debt for things that are j "hieh he had only despised as worthless, 
wholly useless. Such men you fiud always in ; Tet, 60 it was with Lydia. She hud a true 
trouble. They complain about not being able j woman’s sensitive appreciation of all tilings 
to get along in the world, and never seem to ; beautiful in nature, from a child, she had 
comprehend the fact that tho faulL lies at their i been a lover of the earth’s bright and beautiful 
own door." I children, tho flowers. They spoke to her in a 

“ Flowers arc not useless things, Adam, j language not understood by grosser natures; 
God made them." i ant b i* 1 their presence, she felt like one liftcvl 

There is a pleading tone in the low, tender f hlt0 some purer sphere. To hear the flowers 
voice of Lydia Guy, as she looks across the j contemned by lips, whoso words hud come so 
table at her husband. \ eften In music to her ears—from lips to which 

•* And ho made tho rivers nlso; but that is | * ,t;r car mUs ** bend and listen in all her aficr- 
no reason why wc should turn them from their j bte ah, that was no light thing! \\o do not 
courses, and let them sweep in destruction l wonder at her tears. 

through our dwellings,” is triumphantly on- c Then, there seemed to her such ft hard, cold, 
Hwercd, c calculating vein, in what her husband bad 

“There is no harm in flowers. They dc- [ — a spirit not seen before an intense 

stroy nothing. But, on the contrary, restore [ worldliness a bowing down to the worship of 
to the mind much that is lost in our jarring \ l ho lowest and most external things and an 
lifc-cxpericnccs. They nro God’s messengers t elevation of money as the greatest good. Sud- 
of love to our hearts." < denly, thero had come to her a new revelation 

«< AU poetry, Lydia I All poetry ! Your < bis character—not that he lmd never spoken 
flower, there, has destroyed fifteen cents—a [ of economy and prudence—of tho repression 
thing actually demonstrable. Tlirco loaves of j vagrant desires, and the folly of waste, 
broad would have given us blood and muscle [ Those were his favorite themes; and, as he 
for work in tho world. But that poor trifle J [ had usually presented them, her thought ap- 
Pah ! It is useless.” c proved. She would have liked a little more of 

Lydia is neither strong-willed, nor given to [ the ornamental iu her household—a few things 
contention. She does not, therefore, urge her ! of beauty for the eye to dwell upon. But, her 
view of tho case, but sighs, and remains silent. \ husband was poor, and, in conforming to his 
Adam Guy talks on, having tho argument ull j circumstances, she felt a sweet pleasure, 
his own way, and rises, at length, from the Now, a veil had dropped from her eyes, 
breakfast-table with tho air of a man who lias \ an *l s ho saw him in a clearer light. She had 
settled a faYorito position beyond all contro- | thought him earnest and absorbed in busi~ 
versy. ! ness—ambitious to make bis way in the world— 

“ Throw your geranium out of the window, j prudent, calculating, strong-willed, and rcso- 
dear," half laughing, half in earnest, as he j lute to do his part in life efficiently. But, she 
kisses his wife at parting. “ It has already j had not understood him as ho now appeared 
brought you more trouble than it is worth, five £ in her eyes—a worshiper of mammon, and a 
times over." I despiser of even beauty, if it could uoL be an 

| offering on this shrino. 

When Lydia Guy took up tho day’s burden 
craptbil ii. ; of duties again, it felt heavier than before. 

It was beyond the reach of Adam Guy’s J Her voice did not break out into snatches of 
imagination to picture his young wife sitting ] song, as iicr hands busied themselves amid 
tearful, or in sad, half dreamy abstraction, for ! household cares; nor did her feet bear her 
an hour after ho went away, and all for what' about with their usual springy tread. A 
he had said about a useless flower. Would his < shadow had fallen on the distant landscape ; 
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she could not sco in it the beauty onco so de¬ 
lightful to gaze upon ; its odors did not steal 
in waves of sweetness on her sense—it had 
caught n shade of dreariness. Alas, for the 
young heart, when brightness fades from its 
sunny future! The lifo of Lydia Guy was open¬ 
ing into a new experience. 

She had, after arousing herself from the de¬ 
pression of mind occasioned by her husband’s 
fuller revelation of himself, cleared olf the 
breakfast table, and sat her house in order. 
An hour or two for needlework came in nt this 
part of the day, and Lydia was sitting by 
her little table, when n visitor made her ap¬ 
pearance in the person of a young married 
friend. Warm and tender was the greeting 
that passed between them ; for they were heart- 
companions. 

The visitor’s name was Lena Ilofland. Tier 
husband was a young physician, who had just 
opened an office, and like the husband of 
Lydia had all the world before him, in which 
to sow and reap. The two young men were 
standing in life at. about equal advantage, so 
far as worldly goods were concerned. Less 
than a thousand dollars covered the full 
amount of Guy’s possessions, at tho timo of 
his marriage; and Holland's means exceeded 
this by only a few hundreds of dollars. One dif¬ 
ference existed, which will he regarded as in 
favor of Guy ; ho lmd earned and saved his 
seven or eight hundred dollars, while tho | 
twelve hundred on which Dr. Ilofland ventured j 
out into tho world, was the remnant of a small 1 
legacy on which he had depended while study- < 
Sng his profession. Guy’s was an accumulating, ( 
Holland’s a diminishing fund. And there was | 
still another difference—Guy had no tastes to j 
gratify; no artificial wants; no expensive* 
weaknesses. A silver dollar, in his eyes was < 
more beautiful than a picture, a vase, or a < 
jewel, or any other thing dcsirablo only on J 
the seore of ornament. lie cared nothing for * 
music, and the beauty and sweetness of nature < 
made no strong appeals to liis inner conscious- < 
ness. But Dr. Ilofland had an acute perception \ 
of tho beautiful, and tastes, that, if indulged < 
to their full extent, would have drawn largely • 
upon tho amplest fortune. On money ho set < 
no value except ns a means of procuring what \ 
inind and body required in tho world. Apply- < 
ing tho metaphysician’s distinction—he looked ! 
at gold subjectively, rather than objectively. S 

The young men had been acquainted from i 
boyhood. Tlicir parents wero neighbors, and \ 
they had attended school together. One, of < 
choice, entered a store, and tho other, of ( 


> choice, became a student of medicine. At 
v this point in their lives there was a divergence 
f in feeling ns well as in pursuits. Guy did not 
/ lack mind; he had as clear and strong an in¬ 
i' idled as Holland, and in nny profession would 

( have been his peer—stood above him, perhaps. 
His choice of u mercantile lifo came from no 
peculiar fondness or fitness for tho pursuit, 
but simply from a money consideration of the 
case. Ho saw through trade, tho surest road 
to wealth, and took that road in consequence, 
c So much, briefly', of the two men and their 
? antecedents. Tho reader 1ms already compre- 
> headed them. They are types of two great 
5 classes, to both of which tho world owes much, 
s They do not Bcom of much account in their 
c day of humble obscurity'. Their spheres of 
; lifo are narrow, their places in tho world 
; unnoted, their influence scarcely' perceived, 
s Strong men, men of gold, men of intellect, if 
c from any cause tlicir eyes happen to fall upon 
? them, hold them in light consideration. They 
> see not an oak’s great promise in the acorn’s 
> tender shoot, nor dream of tho imperial river 
I ns they step, without a thought of its limpid 
' waters, over tho slender rivulet. 

> Tho wives*of these young men had been 
> early friends, also. But their tastes were 
\ more nearly accordant. Yet Lydia was not so 
J clear-seeing, nor bo strong-willed as Lena; 

' elso slio would never have given her hand to 
■ Adam Guy. Lena would have penetrated 
, deeper into his character; would have com- 
| prehended his quality better—and she would 
| have had tho decision of mind to turn from 
1 him resolutely', when lie npproached as a lover. 

A flood of light made radiant tho face of 
! Lydia Guy as her young friend entered. Their 
lips met in a heart-warm kiss; their arms went 
fondly twining about necks and waists. Lena 
held a small bunch of choice flowers in her 
hands. 

“They are for you, dear,” she said, after 
the kisses had been given, and words of love 
exchanged. 

“Oh! how sweet! Thank you, Lena!” and 
Lydia received tho offering, gazing on it with 
eyes that felt and drank in the beauty that 
held them. 

“The Doctor bought me a lovely bouquet as 
lie passed through tho market this morning, 
and I have divided it for my friend,” said 
Lena. 

“ It was so kind in you!” 

As Lydia said this, slio turned her face 
partly aside. A thought came in, to inar the 
plcasuro of the moment; to steal away the 
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fragrance that was breathing upon her lips. 
Almost involuntarily, her eyes wuudered to the 
geranium that stood, yet, upon her work-stand. 
Lena’s husband had made her a gift of flowers ; 
but Adaui Guy hud blamed her for buying s 
singlo blossoming plant, with which to beautify 
her homo. 

“They aro very sweet,” she added, as she 
commenced examining tlio flowers that made 
up the cluster in her hand. “ How the odoi 
of this migniouettc takes me back along the 
way of girlhood; and I see the woods ami 
fields again, by the magic of sweet briar and 
myrtle. Wlmt a delicato tint is in this rose! 
And this bud! Oh ! is it not exquisite? White, 
crimson, soft fading pink, purplo, and golden. 
What a power there is in beauty, Lena! In 
color and grace of form united. They speak 
to some inner sense, nml that sense responds 
in thrills of pleasure.” 

As she ceased, a faint sigh came fluttering 
through her lips. 

“Ah,” she continued, “if the useful and the 
beautiful in life were more closely united. 
But the hard, stern, plodding useful, persist¬ 
ently separates itself from the beautiful, or 
spurns and tramples it under foot. 

“ It is for us to unite them,” said Lena. 
“The Doctor and I were talking of that very 
tiling this morning.” 

“ Beauty is costly,” remarked Lydia, “and wo 
are poor.” 

There was a shade of depression in her voice. 

“And cheap, also,” answered Lena. “A 
flower is not costly, and yet, in nature, there 
is no other form of such exquisite grace and 
delicate proportion; and all the riches of color 
aro added; and all the sweetness of perfume. 
If taste is genuine—if our love of beauty is, 
indeed, a passion of the soul—then may wo 
find perpetual enjoyments, even though our 
lot in life he poor and humble. A true lover 
of art may enjoy a statue or a picture far 
inoro than the owner. Speaking on this very 
subject, t lie Doctor remarked a day or two 
ago. that the love of possessing works of art, was 
inferior to the loro of art; and that therefore, 
tho man of true taste, though unblessed by 
fortune, might enter into higher pleasures than 
those to whom wealth brought every desire of 
tho eyo. If I look at tho picture in a rich 
man’s gallery, and carry it away in my thought, 
am I not its owner in tho highest sense? 
Firo cannot burn it up; misfortune cannot 
hear it away; no accident can mar its fair 
proportions. It hangs in tho gallery of my 
soul, among other precious things, and tho 


f outside world has no power over it. It is mine, 
/ though his ownership cease; mine, though tho 
S paint and canvas arc borno away to tho anti- 
i podcs.” 

? “ You arc growing into a philosopher,” said 

S Lydia, smiling. 

$ “ \ es, thanks to my good husband. Ho is 

c, helping me to get up higher, so to speak; to 
£ breathe in a purer mental region; to sec things 
1 in their best relations. Wo are poor, you 
$ know, but the Doctor says, that wc may be as 
J happy in our poverty, as tho rich in their 
5 riches ; nay happier, for we aro free from tho 

< temptations of tho rich. The lesson wc have 
/ to learn, is that which teaches a moderation 
S of desire. Wants must bo few, and not too 
soften told. Wc must cultivate a love of tho 

beautiful, rather than a love of possession; 
and learn to see beauty with an interior vision.” 

Ah, how different all that from tho uttered 
Bentiment of Lydia’s husband! He looked 
( only to possession—to wealth as the best gift 
c tho world had to bestow. Beauty, in com- 
l parison to gold, was nothing He spurned it 
as unlovely ! Tho contrast, now so strongly 
\ presented, almost saddened the heart of Lydia. 
C “You aro not as bright as usual,” said her 
friend. 

^ Lydia smiled, and tided to look happy. 

< But the light did not linger, sweetly radiant in 
\ her countenance. It failed out slowly. 

\ " How is tho Doctor succeedin'*:?” asked 

/ ° 

£ Lydia, changing the subject. 

^ “As well us might be expected,” was the 
reply. “ lie has been called to one or two 
■good families, and if he should be liked, their 
^ influence will be of great use to him.” 

£ “ Will his income be sufficient for your ox- 

> pcnscs ?” inquired Lydia. 

> “0 dear, no! So far, liis paying practice 
J has not been at tho rote of three hundred 

dollars a year.” 

“You say ‘paying practice;’ has he any 
other?” 

“Yes, and a full share of it among tho 
poor.” 

“ Ah ! Is that so ? Docs ho attend tho poor 
for nothing ?” 

“ There is sickness among tho extremely poor, 
as well ns among others; and the physician can¬ 
not refuse to visit and help tho sick because 
they have no money to recompense his servieo. 
Wc happen to have many very poor people in 
our neighborhood, and the Doctor is called in 
frequently. It is a Christian duty to attend 
them, and one from which ho cannot hold 
back. They are God’s patients, ho says, and 
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he is so largely a debtor to God that ho must \ 
take all opportunities for payment.’* < 

“They ought to recompense him in some- < 
thing, if it were ever so 810011,” 8aid Lydia. \ 
“now arc you to live? The laborer is always * 
worthy of his hire.” ' 

“The Doctor has still five hundred dollars < 
on which to draw. This will carry us through < 
a year; beyond that we trust in a good Pro-{ 
vidence.” < 

“ Not a very encouraging prospect.” < 

“Wc push aside discouraging thoughts,” < 
was replied, “To-day is ours, and wc try to < 
get all the happiness from to-day that it lias J 
in store. This the Doctor calls life’s true! 
philosophy. I get a little nervous, sometimes; ! 
and look into the future in a spirit of doubt. ! 
What is the result? Doubt peoples the future 1 
with forms of evil, and my heart grows faint • 
as I look at them. But, when I turn back to ; 
the present, I find myself surrounded with j 
blessings; and I lift my heart in thankfulness. J 
‘Only to-day is ours, Lena,* my husband will • 
say, when I question about the time to come. ; 
‘only to-day is ours, to work in and enjoy, j 
Let us do our work faithfully, and take the < 
enjoyments, and God will see that our to- j 
morroys arc all right.* It does me good to ; 
hear him say this. He is such a consistent, { 
right-hearted man, Lydia! Ills thought is so \ 
clear, that I see it always, when expressed, as 1 
the utterance of truth. It docs not come into < 
my heart to question what he says. But I am < 
only talking of what interests me. How is : 
Mr. Guy—and what arc your prospects in the \ 
world? IIow is life looking in the far away j 
future, to which the eyes will turn with nsking \ 
glances ?’* < 

“My husband is not so easy in mind ns < 
yours,” replied Lydia, “Though his present l 
condition and future prospects look more i 
promising. His salary has been raised to 5 
twelve hundred dollars, and it will not cost \ 
us over six or seven hundred to live at the { 
outside. Then he confidently expects to re- 1 
ceive an interest in the business of the firm < 
where he is employed. Give him that posi- J 
tion, he says, and ho will, consider his for-' 
tune made—will, to use a favorite expression,! 
‘snap bt^fingers in the*world's face.’ ’* ! 

“I am glad to know that everything has ! 
such an encouraging nspcct,” answered Lena, 1 
with genuine pleasure. “ You ought to be; 
very happy.** ! 

Lydia sighed faintly, as her eyes drooped to ! 
the ground. That fair promise in the future, • 
did not fill her desires. There were intui- - 


tions in her soul, that pictured something 
more, yet left a trembling fear of disappoint¬ 
ment. This day was to bo memorable in the 
history of her inner life, as one on which her 
miad awakened to a new consciousness touch¬ 
ing her husband's character, nnd its want of 
harmony with her own. What Lena had just 
said of her husband, was as a foil bringing out 
to clearer perception the opposite character¬ 
istics of Adam Guy'—nnd they were unlovely 
in her eyes. Not that he all at once revealed 
himself in his true aspect. Lydia had failed 
to read the signs aright. They puzzled her 
at times; and she often questioned ns to a 
meaning beyond anything dreamed of in her 
estimate of the man to whom she lmd com¬ 
mitted all tilings that were holiest and most 
sacred. But to-day the veil dropped from her 
eyes. That brief scene with the flowers was 
a revelation ; and she stood no longer a ques¬ 
tioner, or in doubt. 


dlAFTTML in. 

Lydia did not feel more peaceful for this 
morning visit from her friend. Some things 
that Lena said, particularly about her husband, 
remained distinctly in her thoughts. The pro-* 
raise of this world was fairer for Adam and 
herself, than it was for Doctor Holland nnd his 
wife; but the promise for happiness was on 
the other side. 

At dinner time, ns Adam Guy and his wife 
sat at the table, on which their meal was laid, 
Lydia referred to the call she had received 
from her friend Lena. 

“Playing the lady,” said Adam, senten- 
tiously. 

“How? What do you mean?” Lydia did not 
clearly understand her husband. 

“ Aping rich and fashionable people,” replied 
Adam, “in morning calls, when she ought to 
bo at home attending to her house, and aiding 
her husband. She keeps a servant, which will 
cost for hire, board and waste, not less than 
two hundred dollars in the year—more, l*il 
warrant you, than tho Doctor’s practice will 
yield him in that time. Now, I don’t call any 
woman, who is so idle nnd extravagant, a good 
wife. Instead of helping her husband to suc¬ 
ceed, she will help to keep his nose always •"■n 
the grindstone. That is not like you, dear.’* 

This last approving sentence, spoken in a 
gentler tone than ho had used in condemning 
Lena, softened the shock of language that was 
felt as a harsh and unjust judgment. 

“It is not ns I am doing, Adam,” she ro- 
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turned. “But, all aro not alike in this -world, 
you know/’ 

“ And all do not come out aliko As we sow 
in this world, so will we reap, Lydia. Can 
thrift come of idleness, waste, and extrava¬ 
gance? Never! The Doctor and his wife arc 
beginning wrong, and they will come out 
wrong—mark my word for it! Lena is just as 
able to do the light work of their household, 
as he is to meet the demands of his pro¬ 
fession. Does he hire a man to make his pills 
and spread his plasters? I have no patience 
with women who commit such folly! Gadding 
about the street, and making morning calls! 
Pah! It nauseates me, this pretence of gen¬ 
tility. I thought better of Lena. Why, if you 
were to set up to play the lady after this fashion, 
Lydia, the house would soon be too hot to hold 
us. I wonder at the Doctor for submitting to 
such a state of things.” 

“ It is all right in his eyes, I presume,” said 
Lydia. 

“Then, they’re a couple of blind fools. 
That’s the best I can say for them.” 

As the young man remarked this, his eyes 
lighted on the bouquet of flowers which Lena 
had brought for her friend, and which had 
been placed in a glass of water on the mantel- 
piocc. 

“ I la! More flowers ! Where did they come 
from V* 

“Lena gave them to me.” The blood crim¬ 
soned over Lydia’s face. 

“ Umpli! Bought ’em, no doubt.” 

“The Doctor bought them for her, as he 
went through the market this morning.” 

*•' And she gave them away. Upon my word! 
she valued her husband’s gift.” 

“She only divided it with me,” replied 
Lydia. “ I love flowers, and she wished to 
givo mo pleasure. It was kind and thought¬ 
ful in her.” 

Adam Guy shook his head, in marked dis¬ 
approval. 

“And so it was the Doctor who threw his 
money away ? Well, they arc a precious pair! 
I wonder where they expect to come out?” 

“Bight in the end,” said Lydia. 

“They will, when arithmetical laws change, 
and subtraction gives the result of addition— 
not before. But, the world is full of such 
people. Just look at it, for a moment. The 
Doctor has only three or four hundred dollars 
to come and go upon, outside of the returns 
from his practice. At the best, his practice 
will not give him over five hundred a year, on 
an average, for the next three years. Very well; 


; look at it, as I say. Look at it. House rent, two 
hundred ; cost of a servant, two hundred more; 
1 table expenses, three hundred, at the lowest 
figure; clothing and outside expenses, two hun- 
; dred and fifty; flowers, jewelry, pictures, gew- 
; gaws and other nonsense, two hundred more; 

, in all, eleven hundred and fifty dollars ! llun 
! this through three years, and you have three 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. Now, 
let us sec what the prospect is for meeting so 
large a sum. There is, we will say, four hun¬ 
dred to start with; and we will give §ix hun¬ 
dred a year for the Doctor's average income 
during the next three years, and that is a libe¬ 
ral estimate. Three times six hundred make 
eighteen hundred—add four hundred, and we 
have two thousand two hundred dollars of 
means against an expenditure of three thou¬ 
sand four hundred and fifty! Figures don’t 
lie, my dear. At the end of three years the 
Doctor will be twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
in debt! Think of that!” 

A troubled expression came into the fair 
young face of Lydia Guy, ns she sat looking 
at her husband. She understood him per¬ 
fectly, and saw, for the time, clearly with liis 
arithmetical eyes. The promise was not a 
good one for her young friend. There was 
misfortune in the world for Lena, and the 
heart of Lydia was touched by it, in sadden¬ 
ing anticipation. 

“Debt!—yes debt, that curse of a man’s 
life!” resumed Guy, nlmost bitterly, as if ho 
felt the fiend's grip on Ins arm. “ They will 
be overridden by debt, as surely as the breath 
is in them ! Somebody’s money beside their 
own will have to go for their waste and extra¬ 
vagance. Whose shall it be? Not mine, I can 
tell them. No, not a dollar of mine! Adam 
Guy’s hard earnings and careful savings shall 
never go to sustain the pride, self-indulgence, 
and wasteful extravagance of such people. 
I’ll burden nobody, and nobody shall burden 
me. I have the industry, patience, self-denial, 
and persistence needed for accumulation, and 
with it the nerve to keep what I gain. No 
man shall find in me a weak spirit of yielding. 
I can be iron and brass to importunity ;—and 
I will.” 

There was a tone in her husband’s voice, 
and an expression on his face, that made the 
blood flow back in a chill from Lydia’s heart. 
She had never seen him in just the light he 
now presented himself. 

“You haven’t thrown that flower out of the 
window,” ho said, with more than half serious¬ 
ness, a little while afterward, as they arose 
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from the table, and liis eyes glanced toward 
tho geranium which his wife had bought in tho 
morning. 

. “No, nor have I any intention of doing bo,’* 
replied Lydia. “That would bo wantonly to 
destroy a thing of beauty.” 

“ There’s no use in it,” said Guy. 

“ I’m not so suro of that. Tho sight of a 
flower refreshes ray mind. If I am dull, a new 
lifo flows through ray veins; if I am sad, a 
cheerful spirit awakes. Don’t condemn the 
flowers, Adam; they havo a mission for our 
hoarts.” 

“And that mission is, to teach us how frail 
and perishing is all ornament—how valueless 
arc flaunting color and mero exterior grace! 
Wo spend our substance for naught, when we 
spend it for these. That is the lesson the 
flowers teach us, Lydia, if they teach us any¬ 
thing.” 

Ho took up the flower-pot, as lie closed tho 
last sentence, and lifting it in his hand, said: 

“Let me throw it from the window.” 

But Lydia sprung to his side, aud catching 
his arm, cried— 

“ No !—no !—Don’t do that!” in such earnest 
remonstrance, that ho desisted from lus pur¬ 
pose. She felt that her husband was going 
too far, and anger blended with the feelings 
that made her heart beat more violently, aud 
sent the hot blood to her face. Bre tho flush 
of anger died, she said, with a sharpness that 
stung him: 

;* “Adam! You are stepping a little beyond 
your prerogative. If I care to have a flower, 
.,it is not for you to object.” 

“It is for mo to object to foolish waste of 
money,” he answered, in a cold, firm voico; 
/‘and I advertise you here, that I shall always 
do so.” 

I And saying this, Adam Guy took up his hat, 
and left tho house. 

The day which had opened so unfavorably 
, for tlicir peace, gathered blackness as it ad¬ 
vanced. Here was tlio first storm that had 
troubled their serene sky. Lydia stood, for 
some minutes, like one who had been stunned 
by a blow. Then she sat down—not in tears, 
but with a pale, abstracted face, and brows 
; knit gloomily. Painfully the conviction forced 
itself upon her mind, that there had been a 
great error in her girlish cstimato of Adam 
Guy s character; that she had comprehended 
him only in part. *Thc morning’s troubled 
questionings were taking the Bhape of distinct 
* perceptions. Slio saw him as she had never 
seen him before, and felt herself removed, as 


it were, to a distance from him. A sense of re¬ 
pulsion aroso in her heart. Tho moral beauty, 
which had appeared as a fair garmcut clothing 
his spirit, seemed to fade and change into an 
unlovely investuro. If it was with him, as, 
from this new revelation of himself, it appeared 
to bo, tho sweet idea she had formed of a mar¬ 
riage union, would prove to her like tho airy 
fabric of a vision. Their minds could never 
grow into each other, by the attraction of simi¬ 
lar tastes, feelings, affections and principles— 
could never blend into harmonious oneness. 
All this and more, was seen and felt by Lydia, 
as she sat lost to external things for a long, 
long time, after the departure of her hua- 
baud. 

Lydia Guy was alone in tho world, so far as 
near relatives were considered. Two years 
before her marriage, tho death of her mother 
had left her without a home, or any means of 
support beyond tho product of her own hands. 
From school, she passed to the work-room of 
a dress-maker, and in six months learned tho 
art of constructing garments so skillfully, that 
sho was ablo to support herself in indepen¬ 
dence. Not nlone did her fair countenance, 
grace of form, sweetness of manner, and more 
than ordinary intelligence, attract the eyes and 
win tho heart of Adam Guy, These would 
havo allured him in vain, had there not ap¬ 
peared the more solid basis of thrift and indus¬ 
try. lie saw that sho would make a good wife, 
in another senso than is always considered; 
that sho would work and save, and help him 
to grow rich. He did not And in her tho non¬ 
sense, frivolity, and want of thought that dis¬ 
played itself in so many of the young ladies 
who camo under his observation; and lie was 
especially pleased to note tho fact, that bIio had 
acquired a better estimate of money than is 
ordinarily held by her sex. Tho necessity of 
earning before spending, had produced this 
result. 

Before marriage, they had talked freely 
about their housekeeping arrangements. Lydia 
noted, that in liis calculation of expenses, 
nothing was said about the hire or cost of 
keeping a servant in the beginning. As sho 
felt well and strong, and really desired to join 
hands with her futuro liusbaud, as a “help¬ 
meet for him,” sho saw no objection to this; 
sho was willing, in the outset, to perform all 
the work of their little household. It could be 
a labor of love, and nothing else. Slio was used 
to being busy over some kind of work all, the 
day long; and the thought of having a homo 
of her own to work in, and ono loved above 
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all others, to work for and muke happy, was 
imagining to lierscif a paradise. 

And so they had begun their housekeeping, 
as wo have seen, Lydia doing all her own 
work; and, up to the day on which she is 
introduced to the render, doing it cheerfully. 
But, from that day, a ohango came o’er the 
spirit of her dreams. 

[TO UK CONTINUED.] 
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gMtimj but (Ptoncit. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAP. IV. 

Nearly all the afternoon, on that first day 
of Lydia Guy’s introduction to the reader, did 
she sit with idle hands, dreamy eyes, and lips 
just touched with a shade of sadness. The 
stream of her life, which hnd, since her mar¬ 
riage, been dancing along musically in the sun¬ 
shine, all at once left the open fields and gentle 
declivities, losing itself in sluggish pools that 
widened and diverged, and hid their dark 
depths under thi^k, shadowing trees, and 
tangling brake. She could look forward in 
sweet hope no longer. There was cloud, nnd 
obscuring night, on all the future, that a little 
while ago had been so full of promise. The 
life into which her consciousness was opening 
had a strange, rcpellant aspect; nnd a. shudder 
crept into her heart as she tried to see light 
and beauty ahead, but could make out nothing, 
distinctly, among the gloomy shadows that ob¬ 
structed her vision. 

Must all beauty, all gentle charity, all the 
soul’s loving worship of things that dwell in 
regions above mere sordidness, or hard, accu¬ 
mulative actuality, be crushed out? No won¬ 
der that n shudder crept through her heart! 
No wonder she sat with idle hands through 
that afternoon, trying to comprehend all that 
was meant by this new relation in which sho 
found herself stnnding to life. IVas money— 
property—material wealth—the greatest good? 
Did it comprehend all worth living for ? Must 
everything else be cast down for its enthrone¬ 
ment—beauty—friendship—charity—love—all 
the heart’s riches ? Was sho not to have a 
flower, even, because it was no money-produ¬ 
cing, or money-saving instrument ? or bocauso 
it absorbed a few pennies or dimes ? or, worse 
still, in the eyes of her husband, fostered 
taste, and a love of the mere beautiful, which 
were expensive attributes. 

The heart of Lydia Guy rebelled against all 
this. If such were her husband’s require¬ 
ments, Ehc did not see how it was possible for 


them to draw any nearer in spirit—to grow 
into that sweet oneness of life which her 
maiden fancies had loved to dwell upon as in¬ 
cluding the highest of human felicities. Her 
talk with Lena in the morning in no way ten¬ 
ded to reconcile her to this change in the pro¬ 
gramme of life. How sharply in contrast 
stood the character of her husband with that 
of Doctor Holland? What n light seemed to 
hover over the home of her friend, while cloud- 
shadows were gathering in the sky that arched 
above her. 

A few warm words had passed between Lydia 
and her husband at dinner-time, and he had 
gone away with a stern, admonitory sentence 
on liis lips. He hnd spoken with authority, 
and left a spirit of rebellion in the heart of his 
wife. The law of force had come in, setting 
aside the law of love, and sweet compliance 
was at an end. Foolish man! Blind, weak, 
besotted man! For what dross was ho barter¬ 
ing the rich red gold of life! 

Not with a light step, that gave to every mo-* 
>tion a grace, as on the afternoon of the day 
before, when Lydia made preparation for her 
husband’s coming at twilight, did sho move, 
now, as the shadows began to lengthen, in the 
work of providing their evening repast. A 
heavy heart makes the feet heavy. 

Adam Guy was not a man from whose feel¬ 
ings any ripple passed quickly. All disturb¬ 
ances wont down deeply, and surged to and fro 
for a long time after the cause had oeased. It 
must bo remarked, however, that he was sus¬ 
ceptible of disturbance only in the direction of 
liis avaricious cupidities. Lay your hand on 
'these, and he felt the jar long and profoundly. 
Assault these in never so small a degree, and 
| sympathy, pity, tenderness toward the assailant, 
'even humanity, died out instantly. He was 
.armed nnd guarded at every point. 

’ And so, Adam Guy’s feelings did not soften 
i toward his young wife during the few hours 
| that elapsed from the time of his parting with 
'her at mid-day, until he met her again in the 
! first fall of twilight shadows. He saw in her 
’a weakness that must be crushed out. His 
jliand was upon it, and come what would, he 
J meant to extinguish its life. Germs of extrav¬ 
agance were beginning to show themselves, 

J which must be robbed of vitality. Not a single 

> word of the sentence—“Adam, you are stepping 
|a little beyoud your prerogative! If I care 
'to have a flower, it is not for you to object!”— 
J failed from his memory. He conned them 

> over and over, and over again, eaoh time reject- 
• mg them with a stern purpose. 
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“Stepping beyond my prerogativel”—so ho 
talked with himself, ever and anon—“ Wo shall 
«eo! That was unwisely Baid, Lydia. Not 
for me to object to wasto and extravagance! 
Indeed! I wonder who is to object, if not I ? 

‘ Please heaven, I will object to the last; and 
not ouly object, but extinguish waste and ex¬ 
travagance. If this comes from the introduc¬ 
tion of a single worthless flower, I shall take 
good care that my house is not transformed 
into a conservatory. Forewarned fore¬ 
armed.” 

Wearied with beating about in a vague un¬ 
certainty, weak and bewildered, the heart of 
Lydia began to lift itself toward her husband, 
ns the day declined, with a yearning for the 
sunshine of love which clouds had hidden. 
She repented of her hastily spoken words, and 
oven went so far as to remove the geranium, 
which had been the exciting cause of this 
trouble, from their sitting-room. In what 
spirit would ho como homo? That was the 
•question of greatest concern now. Would he 
bring the hard, threatening, almost angry faco 
that frowned upon her in parting; or the old, 
pleasant face, in which she read so many ten¬ 
der meanings ? Oh, she could not live without 
love! could not go on through lifo in a Bpirit 
of antagonism. No 1—no! She was not strong 
enough for this. Death were to bo preferred. 

And so, looking away from tlie causes which 
had wrought this unhappy alienation, she tried 
to let re-awakening love for her husband cover 
the hard, bare, unsightly aspects of character 
which had suddenly revealed themselves ; and 
in this spirit Bhowas awaiting his return, when 
she heard his well-known footsteps crossing 
their little parlor floor. She was in the kitchen, 
busied with preparations for supper, but came 
forth quickly, meeting him as he entered the 
sitting-room, whero tlio table was spread. Tho 
light in her eyes, and the smile on her lips, 
died instantly; for tho face of her husband 
was cold as a sea of ice. The usual kiss was 
intermitted. Adam did not offer it, and the 
heart of Lydia rebelled against solicitation. A 
few distant words were exchanged, and then 
Lydia went back to tho kitchon, with a heart 
of lead in her bosom. 

Almost silently passed tho evening meal. 
Adam sat through it with a cold, implacable 
face—Lydia with a heart ready, at each mo¬ 
ment, to gush through her eyes. 

After the meal was finished Adam took a 
newspaper from his pocket and commenced 
reading, while his wife removed the tea tilings. 
As she went and came, passing from their sit- 


Jting room to tho kitchon, ho glanced, furtively, 
’over the edge of his newspaper at her face, and 
>was a little surprised, as well as annoyed, at 
’seeing tears falling silently down her cheeks. 
>It was tho first time Adam had seen his wife in 
>tears, and it mado him feel rather strangely. 

5This was something not taken iuto (he account 
Jin marriage, lie had bargained for smiles, not 
itears; for a mind that should bo in complete 
’harmony with his own—nover in opposition; 
>for a second self. What was tho cause of these 
Hears? That question came naturally, and 
>Adam Guy answered it from his own stand* 

>point, and selfish perceptions. 

’ “ And so it has come to this V* he said, speak* 

Hn*g to himself. “Because I will not consent 

> to waste and extravagance I must be punished 
>witli tears. But it wont do. Adam Guy isn't 

> the man to bo turned asido from what is right 
shy a woman’s tears. If Lydia wont hear to 
£ reason—wont act like a prudent, sensible wife— 
J the trouble be ou her own head. As to wasting 

> my hard earned money ou such nonsense as 
>flowers, it shall never be; and the matter may 
>as well be settled first as last. As for Doctor 
^Holland’s wife, I don’t think her tho right 
>stamp of a woman for Lydia, and 1 T 11 break off 
>thc intimacy, if possible. Holland is an extra-*' 

> Yftgant, thriftless fellow, and liis wife is just like 
>liim. He is out of my books, anyhow. Idon’tlika 
’the way in which he is beginning life—living 

> beyond his means, and making debt certain. 
>In less than a yenr he’ll be on the borrowing 
>line. There’H bo a break between us then, 
Jjust as surely as tho sun shines, should terms 
>of intimacy exist. Tho prudent man forsecth 
jjevil, and I am a prudent man. IIo is going 
>his way and I am going mine, and the roads 
>havo awido divergence.” 

^ Thus ho talked with himself, fortifying his 
>miud against his wife, and strengthening his 

> purpose to have his own will in all that con¬ 
cerned them. 

> “Wlmt’s tho matter?” ho asked, in an 
£ abrupt, half imperative, half surprised tone, as 
>Lydia camo in from tho kitchen, after having 
Completed her duties there, affecting just to 
>have made tho discovery that she had been 
j weeping. 

> The heart of Lydia was too full; she could 
>not onswor either calmly or indifferently, and 
Jso made no reply. On this silence, Adam 
>plaecd his own construction, and placed it 
;wrong, of course. It was from moody self- 

>will, that she did not answer—so he read the 

> 

jreason. 

> “A woman doesn’t cry for nothing. Wlinfc’s 
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tho matter! What’s gone wrong? Aro you{weak fancy and extravagance. I’m sorry you 
* . Shave taken so small a matter into such serious 

Lydia had drawn a chair up to the little account-that you have made yourself unhappy 
work-stand, on which a lamp burned, and near < about. a poor geranium. Now, let mo beg of 
which her husband sat with his newspaper in ? you to r!so above aU girIish wcaknesac3 of thi3 
Ids hand. She had already taken some needle- \ kind, and bo a sensible woman—all in earnest as 
•work into her lap. The tone in which ho < to life’s true objects. There aro more enduring 
asked these questions, only made a reply on > things thnn dowers to be gained, Lydia. Let 
her part tho more impossible; and so she bent < U s see eye to eye—let us keep step in our 
her hoad down over tho sewing slio had taken > onwnrd march to a high place in tho world- 
up, and gavo no response. This, to Adam, £ let us deny all mere self-indulgences, that are 
was liko placing an obstruction in a flowing ^unsatisfying at best, and always enervating, 
stream. Tho waters of his mind became agi-Sand press forward to the attainment of real 
tated, and boro onward in turbulence. £an<l abiding things. Let us spare now, to spend 

“ Can t you speak ? Haven’t you n tongue?” 5in tho coming time, when wo can afford to 
Lydia started, looked up at her husband in > spend.” 
a bewildered way, and then burst into tears, > Adam Guy paused. Ilia young wife was bend- 
sobbing violently. >ing closer over her work, than when he com- 

Adam Guy was nt fault. Ifc was dealing >menccd speaking, and her hand moved steadily 
with an unknown element. A woman’s mind > and quickly. She did not look up, nor answer, 
is a mystery to most men—most of all to mcn-j “Am I not right? Docs not your own better 
like Adam Guy; yet have sueh men, in their!>judgment approve what I say?” 
blind antagonisms, the fatal power of wound -^ But sho made no response, 
ing to the heart’s core. He sat, coldly observ-i) “Lydia!” 

ing the agitation of his wife, until her sobs^ She looked up, showing a pale face and red 
gave way to an occasional short spasm in ]> eyes. 

breathing, and these at length to low, flutter-“Why don’t you answer?” 
ing sighs. <j Her eyes, with an expression in them so 

“I think, Lydia,” said Adam, in a firm ^strange, that he scarcely knew them as the 
voice, when tho storm of feeling had com-<| eyes of his wife, looked steadily into his. But 
plctely died away, “that you have permitted],tliero was no reply on her lips, 
a very small matter to come in, and make itself^ “Have you nothing to say?” demanded Guy. 
a disturber of our peace. I objected, as I'. “Nothing.” How calm and cold her voice! 
claim that I have tho right to do, to waste of<It gave not a sign of feeling. Her eyes fell 
money in any form. I objected to the pur-< away from the oyes of her husband, and went 
chase of useless flowers; and I still object.£ back to the sewing in her lap. The needle- 
You charged me with stopping beyond my pre-< hand, which had paused with the thread half 
rogativo. That was unwisely remarked, pcr-£ drawn, took on again its quick and steady 
mit me to say, and does not set well upon my< motion ; and there was silence botween them 
mind. You threatened to do as you pleased, J through all the evening hours—silence and 
and I warned you against such folly, and again < alien thoughts, 
warn you. I am not a man to turn aside when 5 

I know myself to be in tho right; and I ams chapter v. 

very certain of my position in this matter. 15 Not far away from the humble home of Adam 
am a poor young man, with my way to makes Guy, was tho more tasteful dwelling of Dr. 
in tho world. I cam my money by hard and? Edward Hofland. It stood a little back from 
patient industry, and cannot seo it thrown bthe street, with a garden and shrubbery in 
away in trifles. You know my opinion ofc front, arranged in the neatest order. The 
flowers. I gavo it to-day: and it is, and will S house was what was called a half-house, stand- 
remain, unchanged. Money spent in them Icing with the end to the street, the front door 
hold to bo worse than wasted. A bouquctS opening directly into the parlor,—a Bide door 
fades in a day, and tho money it costs mights led into a narrow entry, from which tho stairs 
well have boon cast into the sea. Pot flowers? ascended. On one aide of this entry was the 
are a constant care, and involve wasto of time, S parlor; on the other, a small dining or sitting 
in addition to waste of money—and time is C room, and next to this the kitchen. The house 
money. So, you seo, that I have common ) was but two stories high, with an attio, and all 
Bense and prudence on my eido, opposed to v the rooms were small. 
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For this modest abode, the Doctor paid two 
hundred dollars a year. Its garden in front 
had pleased Ins taste, and ho had taken it in 
preference to ono with quite ns much room, 
which would only have cost ono hundred and 
fifty'dollars. This fact was known to his old 
friend, Adam Guy, who had blamed him as 
extravagant, in no choice terms—not to him¬ 
self, of course, hut in conversations with his 
wife. A reason, besides the gratification of his 
taste, and one which did not come into the 
thought of Guy, had also influenced the Doc¬ 
tor in making his selection. As a profes¬ 
sional man, success depended, in some degree, 
on social appearances; and ho was very well 
satisfied that the more tasteful looking house 
would prove the cheapest—and lie was right 
so far. 

Let us look in upon tlio Doctor and his 
wife, on the evening which passed so drearily, 
and with such a had promise for Adam Guy 
and Lydia. 

Doctor Ilofland wns a quiet, thoughtful, 
rather grave looking young man, just a little 
above the medium height, slondcr, of fair com¬ 
plexion, and clearly cut features. IIis eyes 
were brown rather than blue, and dark for his 
complexion. They were grave, like his face, 
hut, like his face, kindled beautifully when 
thought grew active, or his feelings wanned. 
His whole air was refined—his mauncr quiet, 
but gentlemanly. 

The young wife of Doctor Ilofland was of a 
different temperament from her husband, and 
as different ns to personal appearance. She 
possessed a clear, strong, resolute mind, which 
was under the discipline of sound, good sense, 
ardent but not blindly impulsive feelings, a 
cheerful disposition, and a warmly affection¬ 
ate nature. She had a round, full face, com¬ 
plexion dark, eyes black, full of light, and all 
alive when sho spoke. You would not call her 
features regular, but would say—“ How beau¬ 
tiful I” at the first glance. Lena was a charm¬ 
ing young woman, the favorite of all who knew 
her, and the tenderly loved wifo of an appre¬ 
ciative husband. 

We may always know something of people’s 
characters, by the things witli which they sur¬ 
round themselves. Swedenborg says, that, in 
heaven, the scenery and objects by which 
angels are surrounded, and even the garments 
they wear, are representative of their states, 
and change always as their states change. 
Tho same thing is true of men and women in 
this world, only tho changes hero do not take 
place immediately, but by gradual progres¬ 


sions—mind acting but feebly on the hard 
substances of nature, and moulding them to 
its ideal shapes by slow degrees. In a nmn’* 
dress—in his house and furniture—in all mnlc- 

■ rial things, that lie selects and arranges as the 
!ultimate forms of his thought and affection, 
;wo sco images of himself, and comprehend 

therefrom the quality of his mind. As liis cha¬ 
racter changes, wo sco corresponding changes 
Jin his exterior things. 

j In the furnishing of Adam Guy’s house, the 
man’s character was clearly illustrated. Love 
iof money wns his ruling desire, and to this 
’everything had to be subordinated. Merc or¬ 
nament, in his eyes, was a superfluity—a use¬ 
less waste—and sp only the plainest and least 
[costly articles wore bought. There was nothing, 
out toward which tasto could go, and rest in 
tranquil delight. 

| Let us sec how it is with Doctor Ilofland. An 
ingrain carpet is on tho floor of his small par¬ 
lor, but it cost ten cents a yard moro than that 
of Adam Guy, the extra ten cents having been 
[paid in consideration of a finer quality and 
more tasteful pattern. Tho chairs, instead 
of being solid 44 Windsor,*’ are 44 cunc-scat,” 
black, with ornamental gilding. Instead of a 
cheap mantel glass there is a small French 
clock; and in place of tho two glnss lnmps, a 
pair of neat china vases, that rarely miss 
their burden of fragrant flowers. A pair of 
card tables stand on opposite sides of tho 
[room; and in front of the fire-place, with its 

• shining fender and andirons, is a small ccntrc- 
>table, covered with books. Three or four 
[choice engravings ornament the wnlls. How 
>clearly docs every article, as well as tho stylo 
'of arrangement, indicate the mental quality of 

■ the directing mind or minds. Hero, husband 
land wifo acted in sweet harmony, and their 

• homo gives expression to their mental states. 
>In the other case, Guy’s will governed in the 
’selection of nearly every article, and in his 
)homc you saw an out birth of. his stnto and 
[character only. In the things by which lie had 
>surrounded himself nnd wife, Lydia’s mind did 
Jnot rest in calm content. Tasto nnd feeling 

• went out in a restless search for objects in 
^fuller correspondence with themselves, nnd 
’came hack weary and dissatisfied. A few seem¬ 
ingly unimportant changes in the style of their 
[furniture—a trifling, and not costly addition 
>here and there, a little moro of tho “uselessly 
[ornamental,” and it would have mado all tho 

• difference in tho world to her. But Adiira 
jGuy saw in all this only weakness and folly. 

1 The useful only had attractions for his eyes; 
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and what ho meant by the useful referred to 
the mere wants of natural life, as the basis of 
effort toward worldly accumulation. Whatever 
canto not in this category was superfluous, 
and to bo rejected. Ho could subsist on husks, 
but not so the more delicately organized nature 
of his wife—on the fare that would sustain 
him bIic would feel tho tooth of a perpetual 
hunger, and her life, only half-developed, beat 
about in restless, weary, unsatisfied conscious¬ 
ness of defect—halting, astray, and stumbling 
in weakness and sadness to the very end. 

A lamp was burning cheerfully on the centre 
table in Doctor Hofland’s little parlor, and his 
wife sat by it sewing, when tho doctor came in 
from a professional call. Tea had been waiting 
for some time. 

“ Von are late, dear,” said Lena, as eho re¬ 
ceived her young husband’s fond kiss on almost 
bridal lips. 

“ Yes; I went to seo a poor woman on Fell’s 
Point. I am attending a Mrs. Holme in Exeter 
Street, and eho told me about her mother down 
on the Point, who was very ill, and begged me 
to go and see her ; and I could not, of course, 
refuse. God’s poor are always with us, and wo 
cannot turn from them, when they stretch their 
hands toward us, and bo conscience-clear—at 
least, ns a physician, I cannot.** 

Tho tea-bell rang at this moment, and they 
went to the dining-room, where, their single 
domestic having supplied everything for the 
table, they were alone. 

“ I didn’t tell you that I called to see Lydia 
this morning,** said Mrs. Hofland, as she 
handed her husband a cup of tea. 

44 No ; how is she ?” 

“Very well.** 

“And happy as the day is long,” remarked 
the doctor. 

“I don’t know about that,” replied Lena, a 
slight change in tho sunny glow of her face. 
“ I can’t think it possiblo for a woman of 
Lydia’s peculiar character to bo happy with a 
man liko Adam Guy.” 

“ He was never a favorite of yours.** 

“0 dear, no! His sphere has always 
chilled me. My freedom is gone in his pre¬ 
sence. I feel liko a blossom shrinking in a 
frost-breath.** 

“ Cut, Lydia found in him a congenial spirit. 
All nro not alike.” 

“I cannot but feel,” said Lena, “that, in 
wooing Lydia, Guy assumed a character not in 
agreement with his true quality ; and to-day I 
thought I could detect signs of an awakening 
to a hard realization of the fact that their 


Hives wero not, and never could be, in hnr- 
^mony.” 

> “Adam loves money,” Raid the doctor. 

> “And means to accumulate it. Lydia said 
*tlmt his salary had been advanced to twelve 
Hinndred dollars.** 

•> “Ah! I’m pleased to know that.*’ The doc¬ 
tor spoke with genuine pleasure. 

> “ And it will not cost them six hundred to 
^livc, Lydia says.** 

> “ So they will be six hundred dollars better 
joflF every year. A comfortable prospect.” 

J “And, moreover, Adam anticipates an inte¬ 
rest in the firm. Give him that position, said 
5Lydia, and, to use his own language, he will 
}t snap his fingers in the world’s face.’ Now, 
(doesn’t that express the man’s true character 
)in a sentence ? Snap his fingers in the world’s 
! face ! He’s selfish to the core, Edward—selfish 
»to tho core! And, as the sure consequence, 
unhappy. I told Lydia how hopeful and cheer¬ 
ful you wero in your small beginnings and 
clouded future; and slie said, with a sigh, that 
her husband was not so easy in mind. How 
can be be? Love of money, and the narrow 
spirit of selfishness, which always accompanies 
it, are never sntisfied with the present, nor re¬ 
signed as to the future. Men like Adam Guy 
arc always impatient in the present, because 
gain comes too slowly for their desires, and 
restless about the future, lest their one great 
cast in life should fail.” 

“ Ho will snap his fingers in the world’s 
face 3” said tho doctor, in a tone that mingled 
surprise, regret, and disappointment—as if an 
unpleasant, revelation had coroe to his mind. 
“ I don’t like that, Adam Guy. Snap your 
fingers in the world's face ! No man can afford 
to do this. No man is truo to himself; far less 
true to society, who lives in that spirit. I knew 
he was selfish, and a money lover, but I hardly 
thought him so blind and foolish in his selfish¬ 
ness ns this. Alas for him, and alas for his 
wife, if his words express a true purpose! 
Life will prove to him, nnd it may bo to her, 
also, the saddest, of failures. Tho lift is more 
than meaty and the body than raiment. "What 
is simple possession—what is wealth—if made 
more than the life ? A burden and a curse— 
nothing less, nothing more, as thousands, if 
the heart spoke out, would testify. And yet, 
the thousands who succeed them go on in the 
same blind, besotted way—stifling tho soul's 
higher instincts, dwarfing its powers, suppress¬ 
ing its yearnings after the things for which it 
hungers and thirsts with an immortal desire— 
and for what? Just for gold—for gold, and 
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tho unsatisfying good that gold can buy—tliis,^ 
and no more—no more. If Adam is going to£ 
walk in the broad way to misery—to misery inc 
this world, I mean, for thcro is no happiness5 
by tho way nor at tho end—I pity him from< 
Any heart.” < 

“ But most of all, I pity Lydia,” said Lena. < 
“ If Adam will make his bod of husks, and put< 
thorns in his own pillow, let him enjoy them if^ 
lie can; but for Lydia! Ah, my heart grows < 
faint for her. Slio is of a purer substance, and < 
of a tenderer organization. Sho will have noj 
Bordid loves to sustain lior—no end of worldly < 

• gain or worldly pride, liko him; and so must, 
endure or die. This mnrriago is a serious < 
thing, Edward. Thank God, that you aro not< 
liko Adam Guyl Could wo bo happier in a] 
palace than in this modest home of ours ? < 
Would hundreds of thousands of dollars roako, 
our hearts beat in closer unison, and fill them' 
with a purer happiness 2” < 

“Not unless our lives wero in accord with! 
all things good, and true, and beautiful. Not’ 
unless in our souls were tho spiritual riches toi 
which this outward wealth corresponded. Any-' 
thing less than this, and tho exchange would, 
be to our loss, instead of gain.” , 

“ So I feel, and say, thank God, that you aro 
■wiser than most men I” And Lena threw ten-, 
der glances upon her husband. 1 

“It is one thing to see clearly the right way 
in which to walk, and another thing to go for¬ 
ward in that way,” said tho doctor. “I can 
philosophize, but do not find myself living up 
to tho philosophy I approve.” 

“ That is tho experience of every one,” 
answered Lena. “Our ideals must always 
embrace unattained good, or tliero would bo no 
going on toward perfection. But, in our con¬ 
trasts with others wo aro able to see the posi¬ 
tions we occupy. Tako Adam, for instance, 
proposing to snap his fingers in tho world’s 
face so soon as ho is rich enough to care for 
nobody, and contrast your ends of life with 
his, as expressed in that declaration. How 
much higher you stand! You aro wiser and 
better than that, ray husband—wiser and bet¬ 
ter than that, thank God!” 

CIIAPTER VI. 

After tea, Doctor Holland spent tho evening) 
with his wife, reading and conversing in thoir< 
little parlor. Patients were not in abundance! 
yet, and be had time on his hands. They' 
talked of many things, and dwelt, with hope! 
and interest, on their future. Like Adam Guy,' 
.poctor Holland had visions of advancement in< 
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tho world; of success in his profession ; of 
accumulation. Ho looked forward to tho day 
when a widely extended practice would give 
him a liberal incomo, influence, and position— 
looked forward, selfishly, ns all men in whom 
natural life has not become subordinated to a 
spiritual and regenerate life, look. But, unlike 
his friend, Adam Guy, his thought did not cen¬ 
tre upon and revolvo only around himself. He 
had generous thoughts nnd purposes toward 
others—humanitary ends—aspirations that in¬ 
cluded tho common good. Bordid love of 
money was not an element of hia nature. He 
had no desire to accumulate, mcroly for the 
sako of riches, and tho selfish independence of 
the world their possession would give. As 
thought went forward to the time when he 
should have money nt command, nnd influence 
among men, he loved to dwell on embryo 
schemes of social good—benevolent, educa¬ 
tional, or industrial. Means to ends, be did 
not see clearly. That time was yet to ar¬ 
rive. Ho wns young and immature. But the 
germs of good citizenship were in his heart, 
nnd fructifying life was beginning to stir their 
latent forces with a prophecy of things to come. 

“If I were only rich 1” How often did 
this sentence fall from his lips, as he looked on,’ 
| poverty and suffering, or contemplated the 
i mental nnd moral destitution around him. 

) And there were times when, in the ardor of his 
’desiro to relieve want, or help forward in some 
, good enterprise, he fancied himself free from 
’selfishness, and willing to devote all hia powers 

> to tho service of others. In tins, though it was 
l but an ideal state of good, there was given a 
-reward. Into even the desire to benefit others 

> flows a blessing—how much higher the blessing 
^for those who make dcsiro an ultjmntc actuality, 

> “If I wero only rich 1” Thcro is not a 
^moment of time in which this aspiration does 

not rise from some heart dissatisfied with the 
amount of possession God lias given. “If I 
were only rich!” said Doctor Hoflnnd, as he 
sat in his little cart lily paradiso that evening, 
“ the world should bo better for at least one 
life. I would not board my money for spend¬ 
thrift heirs, nor mortuary endowments—but 
scatter blessings as I passed along. Itieh men 
i aro God’s almoners. Alas ! how few are con- 
1 scious of their responsibility, or dream that a 
'day of reckoning must come.” 

’ Tho doctor’s mind was excited, and his ima- 
»gination fast bearing him away. But, a word 
'from his wife drew him back again, and hii 
i wings drooped from tbeir airy flight. 

[ “God only requires a use of the talenta 
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given,” said slic. ** Are we not all almoners J 
in our sphere of life ?” < 

“Truly said, Lena! and I stand reproved .”\ 

“No, no, not Teproved.” There was a tone* 
of deprecation on Lena’s lips. < 

“Corrected, then, darling. Thank you forj 
clipping the wings of my too aspiring inmgina-, 
tion. It is even as you have said; God only' 
requires a use of the talents bestowed. I era 
rich! Rich in the power to do good. I have| 
but to dispense, freely, according to the ability 
He hus given. Like too many others, I look 
away from my present sphere of life, and long 
for a wider field and higher opportunities. 
But, if not faithful in what is least, how can I 
expect to be trusted in greater things.” 

“ Ah, if we could always keep that thought 
in mind, how much more of peaceful life would 
be ours. Faithful to-day. Let that be our 
motto, Edward. Faithful to-day.” 

The eyes of Dr. Holland turned from the 
face of his wife, and a sigh fluttered softly on 
his lips. 

“ la not that the right doctrine?” Mrs. Ilof- 
land leaned toward her husband, and laid a 
hand gently on his arm. 

“Yes, darling. It is the true doctrine. 
Faithful to-day; and an impressive sense of its 
truth 1ms sobered me. Faithful to-day ! Ah ! 
it is this looking beyond to-day—this living in 
our to-morrow, that is such a hindrance to use¬ 
ful life. Our powers do not come down with 
that will into the present, which is needed to 
give them true efficiency. We reserve strength 
for the future, instead of putting it all forth in 
our to-days. Faithful to-day. You have ex¬ 
pressed life’s true philosophy in its simplest 
formula. Let us accept the axiom as our rule 
of conduct. If our present work is always 
taken up and faithfully done, we need have no 
anxiety about the future. As servants of the 
Heavenly Master, whose hands never lie idle, 
the right work for us to do will be given in the 
right time. He knows what is best for us, and 
best for those to whom good is to come through 
our life in the world.” 

“ I do not think,” said Lena, “that wo shall 
ever be happier than now. Oh, is not life 
sweet to us 1” Avid her bright face grew sun¬ 
nier. “God was good to me when he put love 
in your henrt, Edward. I pray to become 
worthy of your love.” 

“ If eye sees to eye, and heart beats to 
heart, darling, ever as now, life shall be to us 
one long, sweet day of happiness,” returned 
the young husband, breathing tho words on 
Lcna’B lips, “There will be care and toil; 


hope and disappointment; sorrow and pain— 
but, with a love in our hearts growing purer, 
stronger, and more heavenly in its origin all 
the while, we ehn.ll never sit in darkness—shall 
never be comfortless.” 

“Purer and more heavenly,” said Lena, as 
her eyes expressed deeper meanings, “ the 
words bring back what our minister said ycs 7 
terday, that true marriage was a union of souls. 

‘ What God joins together,’ he said, had a sig¬ 
nificance deeper than came to the common ap¬ 
prehension. God conjoins in marriage by 
means of spiritual affinities, and these are 
heavenly. Without a life of good, he argued, 
no true interior marriage was possible. There 
might be a likeness and a nearness of souls 
from natural affinities; but genuine interior 
marriage—that conjunction which made of two 
minds, male and female, one harmoniously pul¬ 
sating individuality, for all time and eternity— 
only took place with those who, through obe¬ 
dience to God’s spiritual laws, advanced from 
'natural into spiritual life along the gradually 
, ascending way of regeneration. I have thought 
| about that new doctrine of marriage, Edward, 
>a great deal. Shall we be thus conjoined, dear 
Jhusband ? That would indeed be heaven !” 

> “And I have thought of it, also,” replied 
5 Dr. Hofland. “ Our minister was right in what 
>lio said. The truth of his words came like 
jsun-rays, bearing illustration into my mind. 
>God must join together by spiritual affinities, 
>and these are heavenly affinities. May He do 
>his good work in our hearts, Lena, that we may 
>bc one forever!” 

J [to be continued.] 
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CHAP. VII. 

£ The hcari never loses its memory. Every 
experience records itself so indelibly, that, 

5 always, what has preceded in our lives throws 
Cits shadows or sunshine on succeeding states. 

cannot forget, if we would. 

£ Lydia could not forget. Alas, no! The 

! record of that day, when she awoke, suddenly, 
to the truth in regard to her husband’s char¬ 
acter, was an uncffaccablc record, engraven, as 
with a pen of iron; and, in all her after life, 
from the sad, disheartening page, not a lino or 
Sword was obliterated. And other records fol¬ 
lowed—sadder and more painful—followed in 
£quiek succession, as Adam Guy put off con- 
scealments, and let his true quality and ends of 

I life appear without disguise. He was a hard, 
resolute man, and trampled on nil weaknesses 
as obstructions in his way. In his first con¬ 
flict with Lydia he saw that she possessed cer¬ 
tain traits of character that might be difficult 
to manage, and had a certain rcactivo force, 
the ground of which was not understood. Hut 
it was no part of his system to study a case, 
and, with shrewd diplomacy, adapt himself 
thereto, gaining his ends by Jesuitical craft. 

SITc moved forward in director lines, bearing 
Ijdown opposition by the force of an imperious 
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'will. Ho knew only tho bend or break system. < in the evening. Whilo tlic meetings between 
And so, the conflict begun, tlicro was on his 5 Lydia and Lena were tender and cordial— 
side no furling of banner, nor sheathing of ^seasons of real heart-enjoyment—Adam held 
sword. It was war to the bitter end. ^ tho doctor moro and moro at a distance, and 

During the first year of Adnm and Lydia’s £rarely mado any responso when tho Intter 
married life, reactions on her part were, from r spoke of his profession and prospects. His 
the out-reaching necessities of her nature, fro- 5 own business Adam never intruded, and if tho 
quent; but always she bad to retire, with a i conversation led him to make any refcrenco 
heart bruised, bleeding, and palsied, from tho--thereto, it was of a vague and rather dis- 
contcst. If she gained in anything, it was at a Scouraging character. lie did not wish to have 
cost so far beyond tho gain, that conquest was cjtlio doctor know that lie was beginning to ac- 
a defent instead of a victory. Day by day, ^cumulate, lest lie should want somo help, 
and week by week, Guy became moro and more £ “Wo must go around and see Doctor llofland 
absorbed in money-making. Sooner than ho -Jand his wife,” said Lydia one evening, several 
had expected, an interest in their business had £ months after tho date on which our story 
been tendered by his employers, and he was c opened. “It’s moro than eight weeks since we 
throwing himself into tho vortex of trado with Swerc there, and they’ve called twice during the 
an abandonment of thought and purpose that slime.*’ 

dwarfed all other considerations. In tho ho- ? “I don’t feel like going out,” was Guy’s an- 
ginning they visited old friends, and had Oven- Sswer. 

ing visitors in return. A concert, a lecture, or s “ We mustn't let feeling always influence 
some public entertainment, was, now and then, Pus,” replied his wife. “Come! I want to see 
added as recreation, though the cost of these £ Lena to night. And I know you will enjoy an 
mado Adam rather indifferent to them as < hour with the doctor. He’s always ao bright 
sources of pleasure. As thought hovered, ^and cheerful.” 

moro steadily, in circles around his leading) “It’s more than I know, then,” replied 
end of life, ho grew moro and more indifferent 2 Adnm. “ Tho fact is, I don’t fancy the doctor 
toward all things not ministrant to his avarice, ^ half so much as I once did. lie’s getting 
and, before six months had passed away, 5 prosy'.” 

rarely stepped beyond his own threshold, after £ “Prosy? Why, Adam! I don’t know a 
coming home from the day’s employment. £moro interesting talker among all our acquaint- 
I’m too tired to go out,” was the stereotype ) ances.” 
rqason offered, when Lydia suggested tho return ' “Ho doesn’t interest me. Very little that 
of somo friendly visit. Indifference was tho ) he converses about comes within tho range of 
true reason. Sometimes ho would utter ex- Cmy interest. I grow dumb in his presence.” 
presaions of dislike toward tho persons men- ; ““Why, Adam! How can you say that?” 
tioned. In fact, this dislike of pcoplo was as “Ido say it, and it’s the truth. Doctor 
feeling that gained on him steadily. Lack of jlloflnnd or I have changed very materially in 
thrift in a man condemned him utterly. No Stlie last year or two. The fact is, he’s getting 
matter what other qualities ho possessed—nos too wise—in his own conceit, I mean. He likes 
matter how gifted or useful in tho exercise of^to show ofT what lie knows—to talk largely; 
his talents, or kind of heart, or sclf-donying Sand Hint doesn’t Bet well with me. I hate pre- 
for tho good of others—if he lacked tho quality £ tension, and always did.” 
of thrift, our young merchant despised him. 5 Lydia felt a choking sensation in her throat. 

It can readily bo seen how, with such feel- ^Slic made no reply, and her husband went on. 
ings as Adam Guy possessed, ho would natu- ^ “And besides, I don’t liko the way he’s lir- 
rally separate himself from all close friendships. > ing. It isn’t honest.” 

These might be entangling! Few men wero as ^ “Why, Adam! How can you speak so of 
self-dependent, and as earnestly given up to Hho doctor?” Feeling sent a glow to Lydia’s 
the work of money-making as be was, and, >face. 

therefore, nearly all around him were in danger * “Because I believe just what I say. No 
of, stumbling by the way; and lie did not care ^man is honest, in tho right meaning of tho 
to have relations with any ono of a character > word honesty, who lives beyond his means, ns 
to warrant applications for a holping hand in *he is doing. He’s going behindhand every 
emergency. >dny, and knows it; and yet, denies himself 

Doctor Hofland, his old friend, called in now ^nothing. Every time we’ve been thcro he’s 
and then, with his wife, to sit an hour or two l had some elegant new books to show, or some 
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costly engraving, or some silly trifle of a parlor < 
ornament. Only yesterday I inet him with a< 
packages in Ills luiud, and he told me that lic’tl 5 
just been buying a choice English edition of;; 
some new work which I had never heard of. < 
And then, I don’t believe a week passes over] 
their heads thut they arc not at some place of: 
amusement. All this costa money, and some*; 
body will have to pay the piper. It wont be' 
me, though, I can tell them! Adam Guy] 
knows better than that how to take care of his 
money. Let them go their ways, and we will; 
go ours, Lydia. Doctor Holland is pretty] 
nearly off of my books, and so is his wife.> 
They’re well mated, and will pull evenly to the 
edge of some precipice, and dash over together., 
Well, let them, if they fancy such episodes in 
life; it’ll not trouble me. I’ve got my own 
way to make, and shnnt bother myself with 
the insane conduct of other people.” 

Lydia sighed, and was silent. Every act 
and sentence of her husband hud come to be 
the turning of a leaf, on which she read a 
phase of his character; and in all phases, the 
one likeness of a sordid regard for money was 
never absent. Sho saw it in every word, and 
sentence, and act. If she opposed this love of 
money, she was hurt in the contact, always. 
It was the ruling purpose, that set aside every 
opposing thing, and ignored on bare suspicion. 

They did not go to Doctor Ifofland’s on that 
evening, as Lydia had desired. Feebly she 
rallied to the argument in defence of Lena, 
hut was borne down by an intemperate dogma* 
tisra that dealt in execssivo condemnation. 

The truth was, apart from Guy’s growing 
alienation of feeling toward Doctor Holland, 
resulting from causes already apparent, ho did 
not approve the influence of a character like 
tiiat of Lena upon his wife. Lena, in his eyes, 
was a worldly, extravagant woman, with ideas 
wholly averse to true homo enjoyment; and 
her influence over Lydia, who was strongly at¬ 
tached to her, could, in his eyes, only prove in¬ 
jurious. Already lie had noticed a change in 
Lydia’s state of mind whenever si jo received n 
visit from her friend, or spoke of having called 
to see her; and the change was adverse to con¬ 
tentment. 

So little of a yielding spirit had Adam Guy 
shown, after tho honey-moon—so littlo of def¬ 
erence to her tastes, fcolings, or wishes, where 
they impinged in the least upon his darling 
love of money—that Lydia had learned to bo 
willful and persistent in some things—to re¬ 
quire concessions that love, or her husband’s 
thoughtful consideration, would not havo made. 


Thus, in three or four months aftor their mar¬ 
riage, sho spoke of hiring a einglo domestic. 
There was no response on tho part of Adam— 
he heard, but did not answer, llis manner, 
however, was not to be mistaken. Lydia un¬ 
derstood him fully. Ho could not approve. 
And yet, for all this, tho domestic was cm- 
] ployed, and Adam had to submit. Ho took his 
; revenge, however, after the manner of such 
: men, by wearing a clouded brow, aud putting 
' on a chilling reserve toward his wife, that 
robbed her days of bunidiine, and made the 
nights dewy with tears. 

> So in other matters of minor concern, apper- 

• taining to Lydia’s domestic life, dress, friend- 
: ships, and expenditures, sho learned, by pain¬ 
ful necessity, to act in open or concealed op¬ 
position to her husband in many things; yet, 

: almost always, the opposition cost her only a 
rlittle less suffering than submission. There 
; wero necessities of her nature, free impulses, 
: taste?, that could not be wholly denied. Life 

• would havo gone out if some aliment had not 
' been furnished to these. 

CJIAPTKIl VIII. 

’ Thus, as wo havo seen, Adam Guy, ns fortune 
began to smilo on him, commenced tho work of 
separating himself from the world as to any 
! personal feeling or interest. The world was a 
[ foreign nation, with whom it was not safe to 
1 have any entangling alliances. Commercially, 
and solely for his own advantage, lio was 
iready to hold relations with this world, and 
] did hold relations—but here, the laws of trade 
and his own shrewdness protected him. 

! Friendship and personal interest were outside 
to all these, and of an entangling nature; and 
so lie cut them off. 

! “If I go in a boat with a man that cannot 
[swim, and a storm enpsizes us] I may drown in 
‘attempting to save him.” So Adam Guy 
) reasoned the matter with himself. “ It is 
| safest, therefore, to go alone, or not go at all. 

3 If I attcmpL to pass through a wilderness 
, country with weak nnd sickly men, and they 
; give out by the way, I cannot leave them to 
;perish without the world’s execration; so I 
^will go, full armed and provisioned, alone. 

: Let every man take care of himself. That 
ii3 my doctrine. If every man makes himself 
Jsafo and prosperous, the world will bo all 
>right, and its affairs go on bravely. The idle, 
lthe vicious, the extravagant, aud tho wasteful*, 
>mar all the harmony of tilings, and pull down 

> faster than the most earnest workers can build. 
!A fortune that it takes a life to accumulate, is 
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wasted, often, in a year. But, no man shall 
spend and waste for mo. Adam Guy will sco 
well to that.” 

It will thus bo seen, that Guy’s separation of 
himself from old intimacies and associations 
was not the result of a passing iden, nor based 
on a growing indifference—but the effect of a 
settled principle of action. Money was more 
to him than friendship, and so, friendship was 
thrown overboard. 

“A babe in the liouso is a well-spring of 
pleasure;” so says the proverb; and rarely is 
the sentiment falsified. The springs of plea¬ 
sure were running low in tho house of Adam 
Guy, when a babe came with tho sweet airs of 
heaven, odor laden, arouud it—came in sun¬ 
shine to a clouded home—camo to kindle love- 
fires that were burning feebly. 

Adam was naturally fond of children, and 
this fondness, when it became stimulated by 
parental affection, warmed into a tender solici¬ 
tude that filled his heart with a new delight,! 
This babe ho could love safely; so ho felt, every 
if tho thought did not take a distinct form in 
his mind. lie could mould the young being to 
his will, and make it as sordid, and money-! 
loving, and accumulative as himself, and so a' 
safe companion for the time to come. 

In another year another babo came, and 
another followed at tho close of a third annual!; 
cycle. At tho closo of tea years six children 
made music and discord both in tho homo of 
Adam Guy—discord, for tho most part. Four 
were boys and two girls. 

During this period of timo Adam prospered 
in worldly matters. The firm in which he was 
a partner lmd largely extended its operations, 
and made heavy profits. Through tho retire¬ 
ment of an inefficient member of tho house, ho 
had been advanced to a higher and moro con¬ 
trolling position, with an increased interest in 
the business. 

Ten years had wrought many changes in 
Adam Guy. You would hardly have identified 
the self-important, yet complacent gentleman,!: 
who quietly negotiated with you to-day for tho 
purchase or sale of half a enrgo of sugar or 
coffee, as tho same individual who, in thoi 
position of junior clerk, opened tho counting-! 
room door ten years gone by, and bowed, re-* 
spectfully, ns you pnssed in to transact your! 
business with his superior. lie has developed ! 
rapidly during these ten years—but nil in one; 
direction. lie is a keen, eager merchant, and. 
nothing clso worth speaking of. A money-! 
making machine, with all the new improve-! 
ments attached. The wholo forco of his life-! 


> has gone in one direction, and made him strong, 
1 shrewd, and far-seeing in all things nppertuin- 

> ing to his ruling desire. But, this development 

> has been at the expenso of all other faculties 
\ und endowments. Ho knows business, and the 
' things appertaining thereto; but outside of 

> this be is ignorant and feeble-minded. Touch 

> him on the common intellectual topics of the 

> day, and you will meet with no clear response; 
>get his opinion on a question of domestic 
; government, and its lack of common sense 
C will turpriso you ; on the education of child- 
- ren—on homo management—on right conduct 

in life—on man’s social duties—on taste, art, 

> or literature—and the man’s utter want of per¬ 
ception, judgment, and information, will stand 
' out in singular relief. And yet, lie will talk 
; dogmatically, and have his will wlicro rule i? 
?possible, though every step bo taken with 
; crushing force, and hearts bleed under his iron 
% heel. Where the love of money comes in and 
' rules tho man, ho becomes an implacable 
' tyrant. 

> Another change wo must note. The strong 
; desire for money which filled the heart of Adam 
5 Guy, extinguished, ns we have seen, all pride 
5 of appearance in the beginning. But, mercan¬ 
tile pride, as wealth began to accumulate,* 
l stimulated personal pride. Adam Guy, the 
l merchant, was beginning to stand out before 
-the people, and Adam Guy must look to Lis 

> style of living. The little house, with street 
\ door opening into the ten by sixteen feet parlor, 

: might do for Adam Guv, the clerk, but it was 
i hardly tho thing for Adam Guy, the merchant. 

> Something was due to appearances. So, two 

> years after his marriage, a larger house was 
3 taken—one with a passage running through 
^ the front building, and separating two parlors 
iwith folding doors. Three hundred dollars 

> were spent in additional furniture. But, in 
l making this addition, avarice was in steady 
! conflict with taste and pride. Avarice con¬ 
tended for cheapness, and avarice conquered in 
• almost every instance, though Lydia wfi* 

;always on the side of taste and pride, and got 
l wounds and bruises not a few in the contcii*. 

After the pnin of parting with money in 
taking on a moro expensive style of living, 
had in a measure subaided, our young mer¬ 
chant found a certain poor compensation in 
contrasting himself with others. On his way 
to and from his business, he pnssed, daily, the 
modest little homo of Doctor Hoflnnd, with 
whom lie maintained the outward signs of 
friendship when they happened to meet—their 
visiting courtesies bad oeased loug ago—and 
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something of contempt for its meanness, 
mingled with his pride. IIis prophecy in regard 
to the doctor’s certain embarrassment had come 


j herited determination of soul, incline to have 
> interests separate from this world, and to guard 
s these interests with jealous care; nay, as scl- 


true. Income and expenditure hnd not been? fishness is at heart a robber, and they have no 
rightly adjusted, and debt was the consequence, k salutary fears of law, or social well-being to 
Once, under extremity, the doctor ventured to 5 restrain them, trespass and wrong must follow’; 
nsk the temporary loan of a hundred dollars. > and it did follow among the children of Adam 


Ho did not get the money, and never made a^Guy. They were in conflict with each other 
second application in that quarter. > from the beginning. 

Fur the space of five years, Adam maintained £ Their father had no judgment in regard to 
himself with but few additions of furniture, in>family rule, and comprehended only the law of 
this second home. Lydia, whoso maternal * force. Of love, as a power, ho had no concep- 


duties were blended with household cares, con->tion. His discipline, therefore, was oftener 
ducted her increased establishment with notable 5 liurtful than salutary. They did not seem to 


economy, yet never to the satisfaction of her Move, hut to fear him; and, ns a consequence, 
husband, lie supplied her but meagerly with > always felt in a state of opposition to his com- 


mouey, and forced her, in consequence, to make > mnnds. Thus the temptation to disobey was 
bills at grocers, dry goods dealers, shoo makers, > always before them, and they felt the power of 


and so on, and scolded roundly when ho had to >fcw restraining influences. 

pay them. He grumbled if fuel needed re- > Adam, the oldest, inherited his father’s love 


plenishing, and insisted that wood and coal J of accumulation and hoarding. He was indi- 
were burned unnecessarily. A hundred mean) vidualized among the children, in this particu- 
liitle things were done in the line of economies >lnr, from the earliest period in which charac- 
ihiit wo cannot stop to particularize, and which. 5 ter began to manifest itself. If lie received a 
made him contemptible in the eyes of servants, ) cent or a fi’pcnny bit, ho dropped it into his 
and, wc might almost say, in the eyes of hiB j money-box, instead of spending it for candies 
wife also, from whose heart genuine love had,>or a toy. In this, he showed a quality after 
long ago departed. Adam Guy was a dictator) his father’s own heart, and received more 
and a supervisor in his household—not a loving? pntcrnnl commendations for Ids saving propen- 
Ihonght-takcr for the comfort, contentment, and) sities, than for anything else. Thus, love of 
happiness of its inmates. IIo ministered to)money was stimulated, instead of being wisely 
the wants of his family with a grudging, and'} repressed, as it always should be, where it 
not a liberal hand, and seemed to feel that 5 shows itself in a child. Tho right use of 
every gush of freo laughter among the children, > money—the sparing to spend wisely—tho love 
or sign of pleasure on the face of his wife,) of accumulating for some useful end—these 
was, in some incomprehensible way, a draught' should always be taught and cherished; but 
upon his guarded coffers—and must bo an-!-tho miserly spirit never! For that will curse 
swered by a frown. ) tho possessor through life, and may destroy his 

Tho intense selfishness of Guy reproduced :soul eternally, 
itself, by a natural law, in his children. All> John, tho second child, had less of his 
children are born with selfish inclinations; but,5father’s decided characteristics. lie resembled 
according to tho ruling desires and mental ‘ibis mother in person, and, mentally, showed 
habits of their parents, which arc reproducedmany similar features; but, selfishness was as 
in offspring, these inclinations are modified and) predominant as in his older brother, manifest- 
counter-balanccd in ways innumerable. Where‘ling itself not in avaricious hoarding, but in 
a father gives himself to a singlo sordid idea, *[spending all that came into his hands for hits 
as was the case with Adam Guy, and pursues) own gratification. lie never shared with his 
it steadily, day by day, carrying not only dia-J brothers or sisters. A cake, a candy, or an 
regard, but contempt and disliko of others in {apple, would be eaten and enjoyed by him in 
Mas heart, he will transmit to his children simi-r eight of their longing eyes, and not a crumb 
lar inclinations, which, if not weakened' by)or a slice bo divided with them! In this, he 
opposite things from the mother, or repressed \ was unliko his mother. It was an image of 
by discipline and education, must render them <[ his father’s selfish soul, tho transmitted nctivi- 
Bclfish in tho extreme, and, as a consequence,) ties of which were only modified by new ele- 
antagonistic to each other. There cannot bo)mentsof character derived from her. In him 
love among such children. Their world is) was slmdowcd forth tho selfish spendthrift, 
home, and they will, by the forco of an in-*! Lydia, the third child, was bright, active, 
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and self-willed. A rcsolulo trespasser on the 1 
rights of all, and almost always in sharp con-< 
ilict with the rest, she had no truo sensi-J 
bility, no conscience—using tho word, as wo< 
often apply it to children who manifest little J 
or no moral sense—who arc not truthful nor< 
honest—110 native kindness of heart—no lovo < 
of anything out of herself. Edwin, Francis J 
and Philip, tho three youngest children, showed < 
leading characteristics quite as distinctly indi-< 
vidual as their oldest brothers and sister. < 
These will appear, as their lives are developed < 
in the progress of our story. < 

The mother’s influence over her children was \ 
not of a decided character. It was irregular, j 
indeterminate, and impulsive. Slio had lost< 
her way in life, and pressed forward, by a kind ; 
of necessity, through desolate and unfamiliar j 
regions, with a never removed pressure of con- * 
cern upon her breast, and a never appeased c 
hunger in her heart. The masculine strength^ 
of character on which she was to lean—tho< 
wise intelligence that was to be her guide nnd< 
polar-star—these Bhe had not found. Adam * 
had proved, instead of the tender, loving hus- < 
band, she had thought to gain, a hard master, c 
to whose Bcrvice she was irrevocably bound. ‘ 
A man like Doctor ITofland, would have lifted < 
her soul up into tho light and warmth of intcl -5 
lcctual sunshine. Ho would have been thought \ 
to her love, and thus she would have gained: 
through him a. higher region and a clearer* 
vision. But, there was no intellectual or moral ‘ 
wisdom in Adam Guy, to which her soul could, 
adjoin itself—nothing that Bhe could love and' 
rest in, with the confiding truth of her nature; < 
and so, in companionship with him, she was, 
astray, and in tho dark, pressing onwards by 1 
t lie force of necessity, yet groping nbout, eagerly < 
and impatiently at times, and agnin moving on] 
In pulseless abandonment to what seemed a 1 
dark and cruel fate. ■ 

No wonder that Lydia did not prove a wise] 
mother, efficient for tho training of her cbil- 1 
dren; no wonder that she was weak, fretful,. 
irresolute, and without system in her manage-] 
inont. Poor health came to increase her ineffi- ' 
ciency. The exhaustion of her system, through < 
the rapidly succeeding births of so many cliil- ] 
dron, added to maternal cares and household ‘ 
duties, so enfeebled mind and body, that she 
was in no Benso competent to fill the placo ] 
she occupied; and yet, no one could hold it 
but her. < 

As in the beginning, Adam’s will was tho] 
general law of tlib household, and in liis pros- 1 
perity he continued the same careful super- * 


vision of expenditure, treating his wife as if 
she had no right to a voice in anything whera 
his darling gold was concerned. 

Thus it was with them, after ten years of 
married life. Alas for the golden hopes, which 
had nmdo all these desolate cycles beautiful in 
the future of Lydia on the day she laid htt 
maiden hand so trustingly in tlmt of Adam Guy, 
and called him husband ! 

chapter ix. 

Tliero had been a second clmngo in the 
external of Guy’s life in the world, up to tho 
period of which we are now writing. He accu¬ 
mulated steadily, and pride ns a merchant 
demanded that ho should live in better style, 
lie felt himself becoming of more consequence 
every day—it was purse-proud consequence, 
]tho meanest kind of basis on which to build 
self-estimation—and it was needful, therefore, 
to assume an exterior, in some degree suited 
to his mercantile status. Kising men, whom 
lie now met in the walks of trade, talked of 
houses, furniture, carriages, and country-scats, 
in a way that dwarfed his modest homo into 
meanness. 

r A change followed. From tho retired part , 
of the city, in which he had lived for seven* 
years, ho removed to a more fashionable quar¬ 
ter, and took a bouse at seven hundred dollars 
a year, expending over two thousand in re¬ 
furnishing. It went something against tho 
!grain, this outlay of money and increased 
expenses, but pride was tho goad that pricked 
•liim onward. 

| Let us take some three years subsequent to 
'this change, a closer view of Adam Guy’s home. 

■ Let us open the door of his fine residence, and 
Jgo in and sit down with him, amid his wiffl 
:nnd children. 

> It is evening. Through the whole day, Mr. 

; Guy’s thoughts had flowed in the one direction 
;of business; and so eager had been the pur¬ 
pose, which made these thoughts active, that, 
Jin more tliun a single instance, they struck 
;with disturbing force against hindrances or 
|impossibilities. This was no unusual thing, 
for tho purposes and thoughts of our grasping 
s merchant were always in advaneo of the orderly 
’results of business. 

J Adam Guy came homo in a dissatisfied state 
;of mind, consequent on several causes. There 
>lind been a decline in tho sugar market; two 
|or three large cargoes having arrived at New 
>York, prices had receded li quarter of a cent. 

\Their firm held a thousand barrels, in antici- 
Jpnlion of a rise. Of course ho was disturbed. 
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The difference of a quarter of a cent a pound £ was regarded by Mrs. Guy as unjust, and she 
on a thousand barrels was a serious matter; c often had sharp words with her husband in 
but, what if there should be a further and ^consequence, and not unfrequently in presence 
heavier decline! * Another cause of disturbance c of the children. On this occasion, as the 
was the failure of a merchant in Virginia, whop voices of Adam and Lydia rose, in contention, 
was indebted to them over three thousand dol-^tho father said, peremptorily— 
lars. No intelligence had been received as to 5 “Lydia! Go out of the room ! M 
tlie character of this failure; but the worst iss “And Adam, do you go also !” spoke out the 
usually feared in all such cases. Mr. Guy ?mother. 

feared the worst. Then a good customer, to S John looked toward his father, and hesi- 
whom they had been selling for years, had plated; Lydia moved back a few paces, and 
gone over to a rival house, which had offered Hhen stood still, looking nt her mother, 
eight, instead of the usual six months’ credit. * “Did you hear me?” The heavy jar of Mr. 
Hut, we will enumerate no farther. To a man >G.uy’s foot gave emphasis to his words. Lydia 
whose ruling passion was the love of money, }started, and receded toward the door, 
nnd who thought and worked only to that end, > *« Adam ! Didn’t I tell you to leave the 

these were enough to make bitter for that day 5room ?” Mrs. Guy spoke sharply. The boy not 
the wine of life. And so Adam Guy came home ^moving, still looked at his father, nnd seeing 
at its close, with knit brows, shut lips, nnd a >no command in his eyes, remained firm, 
feeling of angry impatience in his heart, toward l ** Go, sir, this instant!" Tho stamp of Mrs. 
everything that came in his way. > Guy's small foot was added to her voice. 

A pale, unhappy-looking woman, sitting > “AVhy do you send him out?” Mr. Guy 
amidst a group of noisy children, lifted her ^turned, Yrowningly, upon bis wife, 
eves, half timidly, half hopefully,—as if dream- > * Because he’s equally in fault with Lydia.” 

ing of a smile that once came with (ho music of ^ “No, I’m not! 1 didn’t do anything! It’s 
familiar steps,—to the face of Adam Guy as he >nil her! She’s the worst girl that ever lived !” 
entered. Ilis knit brows and tightly shut lips', >Thus Adam, reading his father’s eyes, and 
threw their shadow instantly over her countc- * having the memory of past things before him, 
nance. The feeble light, which had flickered i C amo out in his own defence, 
there for a moment, went out. > “ She’s a great deal better than you are, 

There was no cry of joy among tho children >sir—a great deal better!” Poor Mrs. Guy’s 
as their father entered, but a sudden suppres- > self-control and prudence were all gone. In 
sion of voices. He did not speak, but moved *hcr weakness, standing alone ns she did, she 
to a large easy clmir, nnd sitting down, dropped >wns borne down by the pressure of indignant 
his chin upon his breast, and let his thoughts 5 feelings. Lydia still remained near the door, 
go back to his gold and his merchandise. In >awaiting the result of this diversion made in 
a little while the children’s hushed tones jher favor. Encouraged by her mother’s dc- 
camc out again, and filled the cars of their * fence, she flung back upon Adam a stinging 
lather with n disturbing clamor. J retort, which lie returned, with interest added. 

“Silence!” The word came in a deep, com- > A movement, by her father, that Lydia well 
marlding utterance. J understood, caused a hasty retreat from this 

Stillness reigned for several moments. Then >field of unequal combat; she passed through 
low whisperings began, increasing to a murmur, J the door, shutting it after her, and retired to a 
that soon rose to wild discord again. Loudest ’region of greater safety. 

among the mingling voices, were those of Adam, J « It isn’t just to mako her the scapc-goat of 
the oldest hoy, and Lydia, the oldest of the two *every wrong done in tho house,” said Mrs. 
girls. Adam was a favorite with his father, >Guy, speaking indignantly, and looking with 
because, of all the children, he showed hopeful >angry eyes upon her husband. He made no 
qualities. Thrift was foreshadowed in his re- >answer beyond a contemptuous curl of the lip, 
gard for money. Toward Lydia, on the con- >and letting his chin droop again, looked away 


trary. he always seemed to bear ill-will. Nothing Jfrom the present disquietude to the more im- 
that the child could do, appeared to meet his -portent matters of his gold and his merchandise, 
approbation. Scarcely an evening passed, that;? Adam did not leave tho room, nnd was soon 


fche was not ordered to leave his presence; and, 
unless she conducted herself with signal cir¬ 
cumspection, the same thing occurred at almost 
every meal. This discrimination against Lydia 


^engaged in wrangling with his brother John, 
.who, in turn, followed his sister into temporary 
j banishment. 

> The supper scene was one of usual discord. 
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The undisciplined children were restless, noisy, 
and contentious, and their father ill-natured be¬ 
yond his wont. Lydia, John, and little thrcc-ycar- 
old Frances, were sent from the table and to 
bed. Adam, who deserved banishment quite as 
much as the rest, maintained his place, though 
vigorously assailed by his mother, and ordered 
by her to follow his brother and sisters. Only 
his father’s word, when his father was present, 
made law for him. 

Later in the evening, after all the children 
were in bed, Mrs. Guy broke in upon her hus¬ 
band’s silent meditations on the subject of loss 
and gain, with the sentence, 

“ Have you twenty dollars in your pocket- 
book ?” 

“No. What do you want with twenty dol¬ 
lars?” Mr. Guy started from his reverie, and 
moved his person uneasily. 

“ I have use for it,” was coldly answered. 

“ Didn’t I give you ten dollars yesterday ?** 
demanded Mr. Guy. 

“ Yes ; but I paid the milk-man’s bill.” 

“ Ifow much was his bill?” 

“Six dollars.” 

“ Well, you had four left?” 

“I bought sundry little matters.” 

Sundry little matters! O yes i Sundries 
cost more than anything else. Sundries cat 
out the life of all prosperity. I would dis¬ 
charge a clerk who made an entry of sundries 
in one of my account books. Sundries! I hate 
the word!” 

“ Well, Mr. Guy,” Lydia drew herself up 
somewhat haughtily, and spoke firmly and with 
covert sarcasm in her voice. “ I will particu¬ 
larize. There were four yards of gingham for 
aprons—seventy cents ; tape, sewing cotton, 
ncedlcsandpins—fifty cents; apairof scissors— 
forty-five cents; four yards of bonnet ribbon— 
a dollar and a half-” 

“There, there! That will do!” broke in 
Mr. Guy, impatiently. “ I thought there’d be 
ribbons, or some sort of finery, in the case. 
It’s money, money, money, all the while—a re¬ 
gular drain. A man might as well pour water 
into a sieve.” 

Mrs. Guy looked down at the sewing on which 
she was engaged, and made no answer. Mr. 
Guy kept on. 

“ I received Yardly & Co.’s bill to-day.” 

“ Well.” Mrs. Guy did not look up. 

“How much do you suppose it is?” 

“ I’ve not the least idea.” 

“You haven’t? Upon my word! If yon 
haven’t any idea, I wonder who should ? 
Didn’t you buy the goods ?” 


“ I presume so.” 

“ Two hundred and twenty-two dollars and 
sixty-five cents, madam! A bill as long a« 
my arm!” 

And Mr. Guy drew forth the bill, and dis¬ 
played it before the eyes of his wife, saying, as 
he did so— 

“ Look at that!” 

Mrs. Guy, nfter taking it from his hands, 
went over, item by item, slowly and thought¬ 
fully. 

“ It’8 correct as to the articles and prices,’' 
she said, in a quiet tone. 

“ It is!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Then I call you an extravagant woman. 
Lydia! A bill for dry goods of nearly two 
hundred and fifty dollars in less than sii 
months.” 

“ There are six children and myself to clothe. 
Mr. Guy ; and if you will glance at the bill 
you will ecc twenty-six dollars charged for 
linen that was made up into shirts for yourself. 
Now, it strikes me, sir, as being a very moder¬ 
ate account.” 

“ Moderate!” And Mr. Guy, who had taken 
the bill from his wife’s hand, tossed it from 
him in angry contempt. “It’s nothing bur 
money, money, money—morning, noon, and 
night! I can’t turn, but tlio word money is 
flung into my cars ! I dread coming home, 
half of my time, tor so sure as I cross my own 
>threshold, the cry of money is heard. Tha 
l horse leech’s daughter were a companion to 
3 be-” 

> “Adam, tako carol” Mrs. Guy turned on 
*her husband suddenly. She had been spurred 
>inlo reaction so many times that a defiant 
^spirit had crept into her heart. Love went out 
Jlong and long ago. 

p The tone and look of his wife caused Mr. 
3 Guy to pause, and hold back tho words that 
>wcre on the lip of utterance. 

* “Take care of whaL?” ho growled, ill* 
jnalurcdly. 

p “ You might go too far,” said his wife, with 
^cold resolution in her voice. 

> “You talk in riddles; I don’t understand 
£you ; speak out in plain language when you 
>addrcss me.” Mr Guy’s tones were con- 
ptemptuous. But his wife uttered no further 
>word. She had him at bay, and that was suf* 
>ficient. To contend was no pnrt of her nature, 
^though smarting assault often roused her into 
>temporary reaction, and there was, at tinfes, a 
>qunlity in her reaction which hnd so threaten- 
Jing a look to Mr. Guy that he hold himself 
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baok from a final encounter. It was so in the 
present case. 

Turning himself partly away from hia wife, 
and dropping his chin again upon his bosom, 
Mr. Guy went back to his gold and his mer¬ 
chandise. A silence of over ten minutes fol¬ 
lowed, when a servant opened the door of the 
room in which they were sitting. Mrs. Guy 
looked up, and seeing who it was, said— 

“Very well, Jane; I’ll see you in a moment.” 

The girl, who was dressed to go out, retired. 

“Adam, I want ten dollars for Jane,” said 
Mrs. Guy. 

“Ten dollarsl You don’t owe the girl so 
much as that ?” 

“Yes; and I promised her that sho should 
have it to-night.” 

Mr. Guy drove his hand into his pocket, and 
taking out a purse, selected therefrom a ten 
dollar bill. 

“ There!” he said, thrusting it toward his 
wife. “And I wish you'd havo Borne regard 
to my demands. I’ve said, a hundred times, 
that I wanted the girls paid every week. Don’t 
let this occur again.” 

“Givo mo a certain reasonable amount re¬ 
gularly, and I’ll see that everything is paid as 
1 go along,” returned Mrs. Guy. 

“IVhat do you call a reasonable amount ?” 

“ A sum equal to our household expenses.” 

“That’s very.indefinite,” said Mr. Guy. 

“You know about what it costs us in the 
year.” 

“I know that it costs us a great deal more 
than it should.” 

“ Perhaps it does; but that’s neither here 
nor there. Take our expenses for the last year, 
and divide the sum by fifty-two. This will 
give you the amount of our weekly expenses. 
Place that in my hands regularly, and I’ll seo 
that you are not annoyed by these constant 
demands for money.” 

Mr. Guy did not respond. The proposition 
had often been made before, but he had a fancy 
that his wifo would, under this arrangement, 
spend with a more liberal hand, and run up 
heavy dry goods’ bills into the bargain. He 
loved his money too well to trust it with her in 
any sums beyond tens or twenties ; too well to 
let it pass from his hands without grave inti¬ 
mations of its value. "With the instinct of his 
avaricious nature, he saw that if ho set apart 
a certain sum weekly, and handed it to his 
wife, ns a thing of course, she would hold on 
to it with less tenacity than if every renewal 
of her purse were attended by remonstrances, 
interrogatories, and lectures on waste and ex¬ 


travagance. “Women don’t know the value of 
i money,” was one of his favorite self-justifica- 
stions; and he n«tcd up to thi3 sentiment in all 
' his dealings with his wife. 

> “I want ten dollars more,” said Mrs. Guy, 
i seeing that her husband made no response to 
$ her proposition. Her voice was firm, and just 
>a little sharp with impatience. 

> Mr. Guy dashed his hand into his pocket 
v again. 

J “Therel” An angry frown darkened his 
>faco as he handed Lydia another bank bill. 

> “ It’s nothing but money !” lie muttered, almost 
S savagely, ns lie arose to his feet, and commenced 
\ stalking about the room. His wife retired 
j silently. 

) The scene we have presented is a simple 

> illustration of the home-life of Mr. and Mrs. 

' Guy. Love, as wc have said, had died out long 
i-ngo, and in its place was hard antagonism. 

1 Truly had Guy expressed the thought and in¬ 
terest by which they were bounded, when he 
Jsaid—“ It’s nothing but money !” Beyond or 
i above this the wings of his spirit had not 
l power to lift him; and fettered by his life— 
- bound to a sordid carth-clod—Lydia could not 
uget above the limitations of a sphere to which 
>a base marriage had doomed her. He was 
5 ever holding back his yellow dross; she, from 
>tho. necessities of her position, ever grasping 
Rafter it. And so, the finer qualities of her 
i nature—all her tastes—all her aspirings after 
^higher things—all her loves and humanities— 
'were stifled, overlaid, or extinguished. The 

> promise of her young, sweet life, was rendered 
^fruitless. Beauty had turned to ashes. 

So we find it with Adam Guy and his wife 
Rafter the lapse of ten years. How few of those 
who envied their wealth and style of living, 
dreamed of all the hollow mockery by which 
l they were surrounded. They had money, but 

> at what a price 1 

cnArxEB. x. 

> Ten years have laid their burdens and their 
Jlesaons on the hearts of Doctor Holland and his 
>wife, as well. They have not found it all 

> meadow-path and sunshine. Rough places 
>havo wounded their feet, and storms have 

> found them far distant from sheltering rock or 
l hiding covert. But, in all trial, disappoint- 

> ment, anxiety, and affliction, their hearts have 
>drawn nearer and nearer together, gaining, at 
Jcach approach, more unity of pulsation. 

> A defect in the character of Doctor Hofland 
5 was lack of worldly prudence. The absence of 
>all sordid qualities left him in danger of setting 
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too light a vftluo on money; and (ho abaorp- 5 centro-tables, you lino rnro books, rich in nn- 
tion of thought in his profession, kept his mind s treasure—tho wealth of Kuropcun galleries, 
away from a duo consideration of life’s econo- ? But these nro not obtainublo by any small 
tnies, without which it is almost impossible for s outlay of money. A pieco of canvas, two feet 
a man, solely dependent on his own efforts, to c square, may cost more than a gilded mirror; 
keep himself freo from embarrassment. Ho S and the wall adornments of two small parlors, 
was too apt to let want, and not moans, vulo q like thoso of Doctor Holland, absorb a larger 
in tho matter of expenditure. Tim tastes of ^ sum than all tho damask, rose-wood, imj 
such n man are costly things, and, if gratified, £ French pinto in tho drawing-rooms of a mcr- 
absorb money rapidly. ? clmnt-princo. Art is expensive. It was a c - 

Wo find tho doctor and his wife living in a Stunlly so in tho present ease. These pieturo, 
pleasant house on Charles street, among mcr- £ books, statuettes* and other articles of taste, 
chants, bankers, and men of property, and in Soost more than all the lmndsoiuo furniture in 
a stylo indicative of professional thrift. His? Adam Huy’s parlors. Von look grave at this, 
practioo has largely increased,—for, in addi- Sand will look graver still, when wo tell you 
tion to his acknowledged skill, ho has personal ■Jthat our pleasant friends, Doctor Holland aiij 
qualities that vender him popular. Vass worlds wife, arc enjoying these rare and costly 
into his homo. Let us contrast tho parlors things at the expense of debt! Trying to oiyojr 
with those of Adam Guy* who is worth at least sthein, it were better said,—for, with such a 
forty thousand dollars—tho doctor's account ^drawback, minds liko theirs can have no real 
with tho world, wo are sorry' to say, stands ^enjoyment. 

seriously against him. In tho merchant’s par- s Do not blame them too severely,—for, nt 
lors, wo find lace and damask curtains, Brus* J heart, they are not dishonest. Of set purpose, 
sols carpets, rich mantel glasses, pier-tables, i they would wrong none. Hood deeds and kind- 
nud maroon velvet furniture. These, looking * ness have marked each step of their way through 
cold, stiff, and stately, suggest only a money * life. These costly things which you see, lmvt 
value. You think of what they cost—not of ibeen gathered, one ut a time, nil through tbf 
their uso in tho household. No pictures smile > ten years that havo elapsed since you first 
down upon you from tho walls; no urn or > looked In upon them. Tho sum of their price 
vase, no bronze or Parian statuette, give grace,. j has nover been thought of; if you wero to a<k 
tenderness, or human beauty'. You might ns \i their aggregate money-value, they would not 
well bo in a cabinet nmkor’s show-room, for allanswer correctly, within hundreds of dollar?, 
tho sentiment of homo that is inspired. J > Debt has come by gradual advances, year after 

You stand now in two smaller rooms, com--[year, ns expenditure steadily exceeded income; 
municating by folding doors,—and a home-! j nml now, when the closo calculating merchant 
feeling is penetrating your heart. Theso are) > is worth forty thousand dollnrs, tho physician 
the parlors of our friend, the doctor. Instead' > is “worse than nothing,” by at least three thou- 
of damask and Inco curtains, wo find simple j, sand. 

Vonitiun window-blinds, Thcro nro no glasses]! As wo gave you a near view of tho liome- 
in the piers, nml only a small one on tho man-< [life of Adam Guy, after tho lnpso of ten years, 
tel in tho front parlor; a hair cloth sofa stands<] wo will now let you seo how it is with Doctor 
in ono room, ami a piano in tho other; tlio < 1 Holland and his wife. They* havo had five 
carpets are ingrain, and tho chairs cane-seat. *> children. Of these, two havo passed through 
But, thoro uro many things boyoml thoso, and < I tho gato of death into heaven. Their oldest, a 
your eyes go to them instinctivoly. Herodaughter, named Lena, from her mother,—the 
hangs a landscape, that gives you a dreamy second, a boy,—and their youngest, a baby- 
of summer never to bo forgotten, and there J girl, ten months old, aro with them still, 
a homo soeno of exquisito tenderness. You*! Wo tnko tho snmo evening, on which we 
smile now at tho humor of a pieturo that hits* J opened for you tho door of Adam Guy’s dwell- 
off a foible of character, and tako tho lesson < ing, and will lot you pass into tho Doctor’s 
to yourself—or, moro likely, apply it to an-]: homo. 

other. From wall to wall you pass, lingering*' Thcro sits Mrs. Hofiand, with her youngest 
before painting and engraving, and drinking^ born on her lap. Sho has a book in her hand, 
in beauty and sentiment. Then you turn to ex-'; and is reading aloud to her two oldest chil- 
amino a small bronze figure of Ganova’s Dane-* dren, who havo drawn their littlo chairs dose 
ing Girl, which stands on tho mantel, and go^ to hers, and gaxo earnestly into hor face, 
from this to an exquisito Hcbo. On tho two.'; listening. 
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Time lias dealt gently with Mrs. Holland. 
Her clear dark eyes arc ns bright us when you 
first looked into them,—nay, brighter, nnd 
with a depth of fooling and consciousness not 
scon before. The fino oval of her faco has not 
changed its curve; tho play of feeling is as 
rapid nnd rippling; her voice tenderer, deeper, 
and moro musical. You do not think, ns you 
Htnnd looking upon her countenance, over 
which thought is playing, like sunbeams and 
shadows that succeed each other rapidly on 
the bosom of a meadow, that sorrow has been 
more than once her tearful guest. 

Sho stops rending, nnd listens. All tho chil¬ 
dren, even baby in tho lap, prick up their ears, 
and look expectancy. 

“ It’s father!” Little Lena is on her feet in 
an instant, and moving toward tho door, with 
her brother Frank closo by her side, Baby 
Annie’s tiny hands arc buttering. In tho hull, 
Lena and Frank spring upon their father, 
shouting, ami hinder tho removal of his great 
coat, lint, it is soon laid aside amid these 
loving hindrances, and the doctor advances to 
the sitting-room, with an ariu around his boy 
and girl, whoso kisses nro yet warm upon his 
Ups. Ihiliy’s nnd mother’s lips nro laid on his 
ns one, making love’s circle complete, and 
sending full currents of joy to his heart. 

“A gentleman is waiting for you in the 
office,” said Mrs. Holland, after tho sweet! 
confusion attendant on his return homo had 
subsided, * 

••Who!” 

“lie did not givo bis name. Henry said 
that he was hero before to-day, nml asked | 
when you would bo home.” 

Doctor Holland, expecting to seo a patient, 
or receive a professional call, went down to 
his office, which was in tho basement. ] 

“ Doctor Holland, 1 believe,” said tho man, ■ 
rising. ] 

There was something in his nppearanco, nnd 
the tone iu which ho spoko, that sent a signul! 
of alarm to the doctor’s heart. A shadow, ns of 
approaching evil, fell suddenly nround him. ( 
“My name, sir.” Ho hardly know his own] 
voice. « 

Tho man’s eyes dropped to tho floor, and he] 
bent his head n lit(lo forward, as ho thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and drew forth n small] 
bundle of papers. From this ho solcctcd a< 
folded document, somo nino inches long, by< 
threo wide, and said, coldly, ns ho opened it; ( 
44 1 have n warrant for you, sir.” < 

44 A warrant !” Tho Mood flowed back upon j 
tho heart of Doctor Holland. < 


“Yes, sir.” 

“On what account ?" 

“ It is issued at the demand of Warfield.’* 

44 Of Henry Warfield!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, I’ll see him, and mnko it all right! It’s 


$ 

’sknows I'll pay him,” 

£ 44 You must go with me to tho magistrate’s, 

£ and give bail for the debt,” said tho officer, firmly, 
c Tho face of Doctor Holland grew paler. Ilis 
^sensitive pride, ns well as his fears, were as- 
S sailed. lie arrested for debt, and required to 

Sjgivo bail, or-! Ah, ho knew too well what 

$ was beyond tho bail-requirement, if not met! 
^The law of imprisonment for debt was on the 
statute-book of tho state, and in active opera¬ 
tion, as tho full debtor’s apartment in the 
^county jail too soberly testified. And creditors, 
Sat that time, often mado short work with their 
^debtors by forcing them to givo security for 
Mho payment of their claims, in sight, so to 
sspeak, of tho jail door. This was tho process 
>now taken by one of tho doctor’s creditors, 
>who had grown impatient and ill-natured. 

> “But it’s night,” answered Doctor Ilof- 
iland. “ How am 1 to gel bail at this late 
'hour? Tho proceeding is an outrage! Who 
•> issued this warrant ?” 

I 44 Mr. Ashman.” 

> 44 He knows me very well. Say to him that 
>1 will appear and givo scourity to-morrow 

> morning.” 

> 44 I’m sorry, doctor, but I can’t meet your 
^wishes. My’ warrant requires that I produce 
>your body to-day. I’ve been here twice before. 
;But you can get bail easily enough. Tho debt 
>is only ninety-three dollars. Como, if you 
j please.” 

> There was no escape. Tho hand of tho law 
5 was on him, and ho must stand up, ns other 
>men had to stand up, to its full requirement. 

> “I nm called out imperatively,” lio said, 
jpushing open a little way tho door of the 
>apartincnt where he had left his children a few 
jminutes before. Don’t wait tea for me, as I 
>may bo detained for somo tirao.” 

] Then tho door shut, and Lena heard her 
'husband’s feet go quickly down tho stnirway 
]that led to his office. Tho tono of voice left 
’echoing in her memory haunted her in a strange 
, way, and troubled her feelings. It had some¬ 
thing in it which sho did not understand; some¬ 
thing that left tho impression of a disturbed 
mind—disturbed from within, not from with¬ 
out—for itself, and not for tho peril or ex¬ 
tremity of another. 
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An hour passed, and thodoctor did not comes 
back. From tho moment of his departure, his! 
wifo had felt tho pressure of an unusual con-< 
corn, which continued to increaso until vague, 
fears crowded into her heart. After her child-* 
ren were in bed, her mind fell into such an< 
anxious state, that she was unable to read or* 
sow, and wandered about, from room to room, < 
up stairs and down, like a perturbed Bpirit. ] 
Eight, niuo o’clock came, and tho doctor lindi 
not yet returned. But, now, a note from him, ] 
so hastily written that she could with difficulty 
mako out the words, was placed in her hands.' 
It read— 

“Deah Lena: I shall, I fear, bo detained' 
all night. Don’t expect me, if I am not home 
by ten o’clock. Give tho children, for me, their, 
go-to-bed kiss. Lovingly, 

E. II.” . 

** Not homo to-night 1 Strange ! What can 
it mean?” 

Mrs. Holland read tho noto a second time. 
It’s tenor puzzled her. Why did he not say 
where ho was, or hint at tho real cause of his 
nbscnco ? This was not liko her husband. 
There was something wrong! What could it 
be? 

And in doubt, questionings, anxiety, and 
vague fear, Mrs. Ilofland passed an almost 
sleepless night, the first in which her husband 
had been absent from her sinco the day of their 
marriage. 

[to be continued.] 
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BOYS’ -A-iSTID GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Jtast ‘tSSednesctair 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

( Concfurfetf.) 

I had ofton heard my grandmother and Aunt 
Clarissa talk of my TJnclo Edward. Ho was tho 
youngest of tho fainity—“a handsome, wild, gene¬ 
rous-hearted fellow as over breathed/* they said. 

Grandmother fairly idolized him, so aunty said ; 
and as grandpa was dead, tho boy always had his 
own way; and so ho was completely spoiled. 

Then, ho was a great favorite with everybody— 
full of frolic, and fond of jokes, and bravo as a lion. 

lie entered college when ho was only seventeen, 
and ho was very wild thoro, because ho had never 
been restrained at home, and during tho second 
year ho got into difficulty; I never knew tho whole 
story, but he was involved in a quarrel with ono of 
tho students; and as there was a probability of his 
being cxpollcd, dnd his pride could not brook tho 
possibility of his disgraco, ho ran away and went to 
son, and almost broke his mother’s heart; for ho 
was her only boy. 

Poor Uncle Edward! I am sure, in those last 
days of his life, underneath a foreign sky, with no 
hand hut hia faithful old black, man’s to smooth 
away tho damp locks from bis cold forehead, that 
ho repented bitterly of tho sins of his youth. 

For several years ho led a wild, roving kind of* 
life, and always wrote homo to his mother and sister 
that ho intended to return and settlo down into a 
sedate, sober-going man, and never give them a 
shadow of anxiety again. 

At last ho married a beautiful young girl at tbo 
Fast Indies, tho daughter of a sea captain; nnd 
six years ago lio started for homo with his wife, nnd 
tho vessel in which they sailed was shipwrecked. 
It seems that my undo, aunt, and Tony, wore 
rescued by a whaling vessel, hut the letters which 
informed grandma of this never reached her, nnd 
it was reported that all tho passengers on board had 
perished. 

My undo’s wife never recovered from tho hard¬ 
ship nnd exposure she underwent at tho timo of tho 
shipwreck, and she died when Minnie was only a 
year old. 

Then my undo met with n great deal of trouble 
in his business, nnd Tony says ho had mnda up his 
mind to “sell out” and como home; but ho was 
struck down suddenly with tho yellow.fever; nnd 
so the life of my poor Undo Edward Mortimer went| 
out in its noonday. ■ 

Tho storm went? on outside; tho winds howled/ 


and tho rjuns.bcnt, and wo heard tho dash of th# 
great, angry waves on tho beach ; but wo didn’t 
heed it any moro than we should tho Bilent shining 
of tho stars. 

At last tho little girl, whoso eyes had been wan- 
dcring in shy wonder all around tbo room, looked at 
mo full iu tho faco. 

Thou sho bent forward nnd put up her mouth, 
which was like two ripe strawberries, closo to her 
brother’s ear. 

“ Edward, who it that little girl ?” she whispered 
so loud that I heard her. 

Aunt Clarissa answered—“ It’s your little cousin, 
Keltic Loomis. Como and shako hands with her, 
Nettie.” 

I wont up to her, and tho little, sweet, tired face 
rando me feel very sorry for her; and I put my 
arms around her neck and kissed her cheek, with iu 
bit of peach blossom ip the centre, and said—“Dow 
do you do. Cousin Minnie ?”‘ 

Sho gave mo her band, but shd did not answer; 
and after awhile thoy all roso up and went to the 
fire. , 

Thou my little cousin, Minnio Mortimer, sidled* 
up to me and slipped hor small hand into mine. "I 
think I shall like you very much,” slia said, in a 
voice so sweet and soft that I could think of nothing 
but somo of thoso little plnintivo airs which Aunt 
Clarissa plays in the twilight. 

My heart went out to tho littlo strangor with a 
great leap. 

“And I shall like you, too, very much, dear 
littlo Cousin Minnio—I know that I shall.” 

“ Do you live hero?” sho asked. 

“Yes, and it’s real pleasant, too, when it don’t 
storm. Does tho wind frighten you?” 

“ Ob, no! Wc used to have great tornadoes at 
home. I’m not afraid, only it looks very strange 
here,” and her eyes wandered about tho room in a 
kind of mournful way. 

“ Oh, It's just tho nicest place in tho world, 
Cousin Minnie; and you’ll think so, too, when it 
gets to bo homo to you.” 

“ Shall you livo hero always ?” sho asked. 

“Oh, yes; and we'll have nico times together, I 
tell you. We’ll scardh for eggs in tho burn, and 
parch corn ; and when tho spring comes we’ll alt 
three go off in tho woods and find early flowers ; and 
in tho summer we’ll gather berries, and in th» 
autumn nuts; and oh, such fun as we’ll have skat¬ 
ing on tho pond when the snow comes!” 

“ Papa used to tell us about tho snow,” she said. 
“It must bo very funny. Is it as fino and white ai 
flour?” 
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" Why, didn’t you ever acc any ?" . 

« Oh, no. It never snows on the Island.” 

I was so astonished I lifted up both of my hands; 
and then Winnie laughed out loud, such a quick, 1 
sweet, tripping sort of laugh thnt I couldn’t help 
j*iniog in it; and grandma and aunty, who wero 1 
questioning Edwnrd and Tony, stopped to listen jj 
and they laughed too. < 

We talked together a long timo after this. Min¬ 
nie told mo about her strango southern home, 
where the oranges and tamarinds grew; and I told 
her about our apples, and pears, and plums; but 
they didn’t seem much after sho had told mo about 
the beautiful birds and tho parrots, that run wild in 
the forests. 

At last Edward came over to us, and in a littlo 
while wo were all ao well acquainted. 

Grandma says that hois a perfect miniaturo of 
hi3 father; that ho carries his bright brown curls in 
the samo jaunty way, and that the same roguish 
laugh leaps out of his brown eyes. 

And Edward told me about their house in tho 
East Indies, until I closed my eyes and almost 
seemed to see it, long and low, with tho deep piazzas 
all around it, and the great lounges that filled them, 
with bright crimson covers; and far off I Eaw tho| 
specks of sails upon tho distant blue sea, and 
nearer tho great grove of orango trees, with their| 
yellow fruit like golden jewels shining among the, 
dark green branches, wero waving in tho spicy 
summer wind. , 

And beautiful birds, with shining wings, were 
flashing to and fro, and then grandmother’s voico’ 
woke mo up suddenly from that beautiful vision,' 
and there I was in tho kitchen of our old country 
house, and tho firo was hurrying up tho chimney, 
and tho storm was bellowing outside. 

“My dear children,” said grandma, "it is very 
late, and time you should all go to bed ; but first, 
wo will all kneel down here, and thank God that 
while Ilis storm is walking abroad in tho earth, IIo 
has sent us this night such precious gifts to gladden 
our hearts.” 

So we all kneeled down togotber, and tho tears 
eamo into my eyes and ran down my checks ns I 
listened to grandmother’s prayer. 

She thanked God for tho threo littlo fatherless 
and motherless Iambs which his lovo and caro bad 
gathered into one fold beneath her roof, and sho 
prayed him that their lives might grow up serene, 
and happy, and good, in tho quiet homo ho bad 
given them. She thanked Iliin, too, that ho had 
led the little wanderers over tho stormy deep, and 
through tho rains and the winds to her threshold, 
and she prayed him that we might oil bo gathered, 
at last, to that Upper Threshold, wbero so many of 
our beloved ones had been gathered beforo us—that 
Threshold, over which no storm nor sin ever p issed, 
only tho feet of those who wero shod with tho pre¬ 
paration of tho gospel of pcaco. 

. As wo roso up tho clock struck twclvo. I could 
not bcliovo that it was midnight; but tho lids wero 


dropping over Minnie’s blue eyes as Peggy carried 
her up stairs. * 

Tho storm was sobbing itself to rest ns wo laid 
down to sleep, and my heart thanked God then, 
and it has ever since, for tho Gift ho sent mo Last 
Wednesday Night! 
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JRolli) JSimms. 

BY ELIZABETH. 

J “ I butt old Molly Simms at meeting to-day. 
i I didn’t get near enough to speak to her, and I 
{ was glad of it, for I didn’t want to ask her to 
c come home with me. Such a looking thing as 
£ Bhe is! She walked into church with all the 

< sanctimony of a birthright saint; then her 
\ peaked face will put on such a horrid air of 
l humility under her great shovel bonnet* and 

< ahe-” 

: “ Don’t say any more, Cousin Mary ; it may 

; be there is a great deal of good in her heart 
f which wc fail to see through such a humble 
[ covering.” 

; “ Humble covering ! I should think as much! 

[ The matcrinl she wears isn’t fit to be seen in at 
[ home, much less in a congregation. That 
t homespun gray looked ns though it was woven 
: in the loom of her great-grandmother; and 

< the make of it! I should think she had spent 
[ all her life studying physiology to get such 
S a fit. She evidently thinks compression the 
\ result of natural depravity.” 

{ “ She has along distance to come to meetings, 

[ and often makos a sacrifice in leaving her 
\ family; yet I have no doubt she feels that 
\ the encouragement she receives doubly pays 
S her for all her trouble. Now, Mary, because 

< sho cannot wear a fine dress, and has not the 

< 4 faculty’ of making her coarse one look taste- 
5 fully, do you think she ought to deny herself 

< the privilege of mingling with her friends in 

< the house of prayer, and gaining the strength 
£ ahe obtains in this way?” 

< <* Maybe not; but I haven’t finished my 
£ description yet—my mind needs the relief It 
$ will get by going over it. Did you notice her 
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foctt Wlmt II nice fit ovor those fiolicato > litUo ones whom our Saviour conmmmls 119 not 
ankles ! Cowhide shoos, and patched, at that! S to offend.” 

I wonder if she is troubled with corns. The < “ Well, Cousin Anne,; 1 may bo obliged to 

width of her skirt laid in thoso great bo* plaits l yield, though if you convince utu against niy' 

1 wasn't intended to hang over modern crinoline, 1 will X shall bo of tho same opinion slid. You 
and she takes tho wise medium between bloom- j always did take such a queer view of things— 
ers and trailing skirts—-just one hitch nbovo J 1 bcliovo you must have n glass through which 
the gambrel joint 1” j you look at tho enchanting side of everything.” 

1 know, Mary, sho is homespun and plain, 1 ..You mean to say, 1 conclude," replied 
but grandmother always used to say sho never , .\ m m, “that in looking upon tho meanest of 
saw a person of whom sho couldn't learn sonto- j 0 ur fellow* creatures wo ought to remember that 
thing, and in entertaining her wo may receive j ii,oy bear the stamp of tho Divine, and that 
an angel unawares.” | Jesus had no ‘form or comeliness,’was > de- 

“l guess it would bo unawares! Your 1 spised and rejected of men,'and that we ought 
plebeian preferences are always attractingnbont , always to bear in mind 'Inasmuch as ye did it 
vou such persons ns Molly Simms, craiy .Toe, , unto one of these, my brethren, ye did it unto 
and silly Jane. When 1. interest myself in’me.’” 

pooplo who don't know anything, they must j “Alt, cousin, you nre right and 1 am wrong, 
look well, at least. ‘ if the insido of tho cup > J[y ] 0 vo of tho outwardly beautiful makes mo 
is clean, tho outside will be clean nlso.’ ” \ often forget that a beautiful soul may dwell ua- 

“ Ah, my cousin,” Anna replied, “ 1 fear I $ der a menu exterior. You need not say it—I 
do not interest myself as much as I ought in ^ seo it—that in using such coarse language and 
thoso despised ones. I often feel a repulsion ]> unkind sentiments l lunko myself inferior to 
which holds mo hack from much good 1 might s thoso of whom I speak.” 

do them ; and then it is only when 1 rolled that t Molly Simms canto tho next day to the hottso 
they arc the children of our l'atlier in Heaven, ^ of Cousin Mary hy express invitation, and 
and that in their circumstances 1 might not ho ^ though there was a little feeling of ridicule left 
as good as they, that I feel like taking them hy S in her heart when sho first saw her, sho soon 
tho hand ami speaking kind words to them. < found herself listening to the simple, yet in- 
l'.ut in regard to Molly Simms—I havo thought s structivo words of tho poor woman : mid sho 
sho may not bo as simple as we take her to ho. ^ forgot the coarse shoes and homespun gray 
Sho may ho fulfilling a mission given her of? for words which, fitly spoken, arc like “apples 
our Heavenly Father; her great simplicity may j of gold in pictures of silver.” 
ho designed to draw people from tho opposite^ 1 11 the course of the afternoon Mary’s littlo 

extreme.” i Xmy canio from the brook as wet ns he could 

“ 1 don't believe tlievo is any piety in going <; he; while playing with the fishes he had fallen 
to such extremes; and ‘ cleanliness is nkin to £ into the water. Mary was vexed at the danger 
Godliness.' 1 belicvo in being clean ami taste- ' her child had placed himself in. and the troublo 
ful at least.” > she had in changing his soiled garments, and 

• ■ No doubt you nro right, there, Mary ; but } she said, in her impulsive way— 
wc ought lo take into consideration her ndvan- ^ “You ought to be whipped to teaefi you bet- 
tages. Iter father was blind—her mother s ter next time, my boy.” 

always was feeble; sometimes she had fits—; Tkc occurrence passed off, without farther 
they were poor, nml hail a brgo family, and at < notice, till thenext morning, when Molly Simms, 
first fell into thoso simple ways from necessity. ! timidly, yet with a hearing of conscious right, 
Tho father received all his hard discipline ns; came to tho side of Cousin Mary, nml said 
from tlic band of Providence; nml, as ho was | gently, 

deprived of the means of educating nml refill* ( “1 think, my friend, we ought to he enrofal 

ing bis family, he foil into the way of thinking ; in threatening children with punishment wc do 
that it was wrong to indulge in anything that ' not intend to give—wo ought to guard ngainst 
was not actually necessary. Is it strange that ’ too great severity for the Jirst offence — it may 
his prayerful life, niul pious teachings, com-[1 lend to falsehood. When a child repeat* an net 
bined with his enthusiastic lovo for simplicity, [ of disobedience, it may be necessary to inflict 
impressed his children with a belief that all else , | punishment ; and in questioning a child in re- 
was inconsistent with a Christian life? Molly '' gard to bis fault, 1 havo often found it better to 
seems to ho doing just ns nearly right as she . wait till the oscitement of the moment was 
knows how, and I believe may be ono of thoso '! gone—tho child will more readily tell nil tho 
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truth, though to his own disadvantage, ami > 
yield ta your wishes.'* * \ 

Mary could not but assent to tho truth her j 
friend had spoken, for in her heart she felt j 
grateful for her teachings. She blessed God j 
also, that lie lmd turned tho footsteps of poor ’ 
Molly Simms to her dwelling, mid sho promised, \ 
then, always to remember, with Ilia help, that ! 
“while man lookoth at the outward atrocnranco, ! 
God looketh at tho heart/’ < 
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Jtatifs Requiem. 

A London paper says: Mr. Henry O’Neil, 
the painter of those justly admired pictures, 
“Eastward Ho I” “Homo Again!” and “The 
Volunteer,” finished, a fow years ago, a work 
which is scarcely known, having been in pri¬ 
vate hands, and never exhibited until tho pre¬ 
sent time. It is now on view at 28, Old Bond 
Street, prior to being submitted to tho process 
of engraving, and tho impressions will doubt¬ 
less confer on it nil tho popularity duo to tho 
interest of tho subject, and tho ablo manner in 
which it is treated. Tho picturo to which we 
are hero referring is designated “ Mozart and I 
the Celebrated Requiem.” It represents the' 
romantic incidents which terminated the career < 
ef the eminent composer, and which may bo] 
thus briefly related. Whilst tho disease of 1 
which Mozart died wns rapidly undermining < 
his frame, a mysterious visitor called on hiru ] 
and engaged him to composo a “Requiem” 1 
for tho funeral of a person who was stated ■ 
to bo at tho very point of death. A strange, ] 
ominous idea took possession of tho mind of 1 
Mozart, who felt firmly persuaded that the 
stranger was no mortal, but a superior being, 
commissioned to warn him of his approaching 
dissolution. The consequence was, that whilst 
engaged on tho “ Requiem,*’ the composer was 
haunted by tho foreboding that ho was writing 
a funeral service for his own obsequies; and 
tho fatal enthusiasm with which ho applied 
himself to the’ task of producing the last and 


most onduring monument of his genius, led to 
the actual verification of his gloomy presenti¬ 
ment. When confined to his bed tho work lay 
constantly before him, and on tho very day of 
his death, being visited by somo of his musical 
friends, ho desired tho score of tlio “ Requiem” 
to bo brought, and it was sung round his bed; 
he himself took tho alto part. Shack the soprano, 
Hofcr (Mozart’s brother-in-law) tho tenor, and 
Gool the bass. They hnd proceeded ns far as 
the “ Lacrymosa,” when Mozart burst into a 
violent paroxysm of weeping. This is the in¬ 
cident depicted by tho painter. Tho wan and 
wasted figure of the young composer lias sunk 
into tho armB of his faithful wife, and tho 
music has fallen from his relaxed grasp. Tho 
sister bends tenderly over him. Sisraaycr, his 
pupil, and other friends, arc filled with grief 
and apprehension. In this picture Mr. O’Neil 
has fully realized the interest which attaches 
to tho touching and romantic story. Tho ex¬ 
pression which he has thrown into tho counte¬ 
nances of the several figures, is equal to tho 
situation, and tho composition is admirable. 
The figures ore said to bo authentic portraits. 
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Jftll (Smmlmofltcr’sj Jspcnatlcsi. 

BT RAUL LAURIE. 

Mr grandmother Clovcrsidc—my maternal 
■grandmother—one of your «* old-fashioned 
grand-dames,” now verging upon her eightieth 
year, and consequently not a little antiquated 
in manner and appearance, hut, with all her 
whims, the dearest old woman in the world, 
who lives out of town about ten miles, and 
who visits us twice a year, (when I say us, 1 
mean my father’s family, of which I am the 
oldest,) remaining sometimes a week, somo- 
^times two, and who thinks “the world and 
all” of her grandson. Algernon, pointing me 
out, in the blindness of her affection, to my 
young brothers as a model young man, (much 
to their disgust, inasmuch ns they know “ by 
heart” several leaves of my character, which 


my grandmother has never turned,) and who 
defends me from tlio charges of my enemies— 
who expresses an anxious desiro to see me 
“well married,” but, at tho same time, doubts 
the existence of my equal, and frowns upon 
those of my lady friends who arc so unfortu¬ 
nate as not to adopt her opinion concerning my 
many merits—who makes me her confidant, 
and continually reminds me of the folly of 
placing confidence in others—who advises me 
to seek in a wife nothing but good sense, 
modesty and discretion, united to thrift, and 
the next moment admires my blue eyes and 
clear skin—who honors mo with a hundred 
'commissions in the course of a year, and en¬ 
dorses my tnsto and judgment, by compelling 
me to accompany her to tlio tradesmen, for tho 
purpose of exchanging tho various articles— 

’ who is extremely solicitous about my health, 
and crams some vile compound down my 
I throat, if I forget myself bo far ns to cough 
'in her presence—my well bred, well dressed, 

;active, cheery, handsome grandmother Clover- 
side, who carries her seventy-eight years with 
-more spirit and grace than I carry my twenty- 
eight, I fear, dropped in upon us unannounced, 
|as usual, upon the second of last August, with 
dier parasol in ouo hand, and an antique reti-,’ 
- culo in tlio other. 

I said unannounced, as usual—for tlio dear 
old lady lias a weakness—she imagines she 
surprises us semi-annually; and we are, as a 
family, so deceptive, that, although her visits 
.during tlio last ten years and more, have lain 
between the twenty-third of December and the 
second of January, and tlio first and tenth of 
i August, we manage to look very much sur¬ 
prised, from the head of tho family down to 
Curtis, my threc-year-old brother, who ren¬ 
ders his “AV’y da’s g’nnmozzcr!” very natu¬ 
rally, and with extraordinary force. 

My grandmother kissed my mother, my sis¬ 
ters and Curtis, just as she liad kissed them 
twice a year before, and sat down contentedly, 
following the movements of my sisters, as they 
carried away her bonnet, parasol and reticule, 
with a complacent look, and a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible movement of the rocking-chair, which 
had been placed for her, when I fancied there 
was something unusual in her appearance. I 
was so strongly impressed with this thought, 
that I advanced to my mother’s side, and com¬ 
municated it to her in a low voice. My mother 
turned around, and, after sennning my grand¬ 
mother closely for a moment or two, burst into 
a merry laugh, which drew the latter’s atten¬ 
tion upon us. 
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“Well, dears, are you laughing at met Do 
you miss my spectacles ?” 

“That’sjust it!” I exclaimed, “how stupid 
I was not to perceive it sooner!” 

“What became of your glasses, mother?” 
queried my mother. 

“They met with an accident; Molly tramped 
upon them.” (Molly was her servant, a likely 
lass of fifty-five, if she was a year.) 

“ Why, that was careless in Molly—how did 
it happen?” 

“She could’nt well help it,” replied my 
grandmother, ns she brought forth her knitting, 
but immediately put it back again, saying, with 
a sigh, “I feel lost without them; I can’t even 
knit contentedly. Algernon, I will give them 
to you to take to Mr. Hines: he can mend 
them at once for me, and he can hunt out 
a pair for me to wear, until my own arc 
finished.” 

“Certainly,” I responded, as my grand¬ 
mother drew from her pocket her spectacle- 
case, and handed it to me; “certainly,” I 
repeated, as I turned the broken spectacles 
over in my hand, and remembered former 
commissions, “ I will go down at once.” 

“ Do, Algernon, and he sure he mends them 
to-day.” 

I turned the spectacles over and over, 
clapped them on, pretended to see through- 
them very well, particularly through the right 
glass, (which was missing,) and ventured to- 
remark: 

“It seems to me you might afford a new 
pair: these arc worn out—they must be very 
old now.” < 

How the old lady opened her blue eyes! I' 
perceived my error at once, and was about to 1 
apologize, when she exclaimed : \ 

“You don’t know what you arc saying/ 
Algernon ! Do you know your grand-uncle,. 
Will, gave roe those spectacles? He paid ten' 
dollars for them in Boston: ihat was—let me< 
see—Mary, there, was just three weeks old, and* 
bIic was born on the second of June—why, it* 
will be just fourteen years, fourteen years since, 
your grand-uncle brought them to mo from' 
Boston, and I wouldn’t part with them for a!l< 
tho jewelry in Mr. Hines* shop, Algernon.' 
Your grand-uncle, Will, went away from us< 
when he was a mere boy, to make his fortune ] 
in the great cities over tho mountains; (they* 
didn’t run to the West then, the young men, as | 
they do now; it was to tho cities, and they* 
were pretty much all East,) ho was scarcely, 
nineteen; but we never seen his face till hc < 
brought a son back with him half a head taller < 


Uhan himself. After that he came often; and 
5 once, when I complained about my poor spec¬ 
tacles, he promised to bring me a pair from 
^liome— bo, you may know now why I prize 
^them. Will’s judgment was very good, and l 
^suppose equal to Mr, Hines’, or any jeweler’s 
>Jn the country. But, just look at me keeping 
?you standing here all this time, when you 
>might have been half way to Mr. Hines’.” 

> Of course, I very soon made my way to the 
^jeweler. Mr. Hines examined the broken spec¬ 
tacles carelessly, and, looking up, said: 

> “I would advise your grandmother to get a 
Jncw pair, Mr. Barton. These are worn out.” 

> “ I ventured to suggest ns much myself; but 
1 1 would advise you to say nothing in disparage¬ 
ment of them,” I replied. “They were a pre¬ 
sent from one of her brothers.” 

> “I understand,” he said, with a smile. “In 
j that case, wc will have to mend them for the 
>old lady. I suppose she will want a pair to 
>wcar until they arc mended.” 

’ “ Yes, that was the understanding.” Mr. H. 

>rnn over a number of spectacles, and at last 
| handed me a pair of old-fashioned, silver- 
)rimmed glasses, which were evidently gotten 
Jup in the days when the metal was abundant, 
>and people’s ideas of proportion interfered less 
,witli utility than at the present day.” 

* “There, Mr. Barton, is a pair that will just 
,suit her. They were left here by an old gen- 
‘tlcman the other day; but, as he went out of 
down soon afterwards, and will not he back 
’until the beginning, of next week, I think I 
icnn let her have them for a day or two.” 

| When I returned with the borrowed spec¬ 
tacles, my grandmother declared they suited 
,her charmingly—“they were almost as good as 
’her own; but tlicu, it was plain to be seen, 
>that they were made at a time when they knew 
;how to mnkc spectacles; there was no telling 
>but they might be as old as her own.” 

| As usual, my grandmother called upon me 
>to accompany her to several tradesmen and 
‘others, with whom she bargained, upon her 
»8emi-nnnual visits to the city. We had accom¬ 
plished quite an amount of business; I flat¬ 
tered myself we had done more in half a day, 
,than many would have done in a day, and con¬ 
sequently wc were both in an exceedingly 
i agreeable mood—my grandmother picking her 
| way with more than ordinary complacency—I 
with head well up, and highly flattered by tho 
remarks I overheard occasionally, such as— 
'“How attentive that young man is to his 
mother!” “How kind and thoughtful!” “I 
wonder who they are;”* and only too well 
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pleased, when I encountered my lady friends 
entering or departing from the various estab¬ 
lishments wc visited; all this was food for 
sclf-gratulation, when a cloud began to darken 
the brilliant sky—my grandmother had lost 
her spectacles—not her own, which would have 
been bad enough, but the borrowed spectacles, 
the spectacles that belonged to the gentleman 
who, in the innocence of his heart, to use my 
grandmother’s language, trusted them in the 
keeping of Mr. Hines. 

“What would Mr. nines say,—and what 
the strange gentleman do?” My grandmother 
paused in the middlo of the street, with one 
hand—that which held her reticule, stretched 
out—as these thoughts occurred to her rapidly: 
then stepping into a store, and seating herself 
complacently, requested my advice. 

“You have left them in some of the shops,! 
quite likely,” I said; “think,—had you thenT 
on, when we were in M—’s ?” 

“ I can’t remember; you know wo didn’t 
mean to buy there—so I can’t say that I had 
them on then.” 

“We haven’t been buying anywhere the last 
half hour,” I replied, pretending great gayety,' 
and forcing a laugh, adding, “I’ll tell you our; 
plan: I’ll go homo with you, and return to 
look them up. I’ll have no trouble in finding 
them, I'm sure.” i 

“Well, perhaps, that will be the best way,”! 
she replied, after meditating a few moments, J 
and examining her pockets carefully, 

“ Be sure you look on your head,” I said , 1 
after she completed her vain search. Up went- 
her hand: no—there was no spectacles there— • 
so we returned home at once, and afterwards- 
I set about hunting up the lost spectacles, be-< 
ginning at the store we visited last. I visited! 
five retail dry-goods stores, one wholesale, and! 
three trimming stores, in search of my grand-! 
mother’s borrowed spectacles. I think upon 4 
my visit to the last, my features must have: 
borne an extraordinary resemblance to an! 
interrogation point; at least that was myim-J 
pression at the time. When I entered the< 
ninth store, and inquired for the ninth time, < 
“Have you observed a pair of spectacles— 
rather old-fashioned— silver —lying about any * 
place?” and when, in reply to my query, a< 
smart young man came forward briskly, with- 
“ I know-all-about-it,” written on his face, I; 
felt as if a weight had been removed from my 
shoulders. < 

“Yes, the old lady laid them down, ,whenj 
she paid for the spools of cotton and rib-< 
bons—-I’ll get them in a minute l” and off hc< 


darted to the cud of the counter. The next 
minute he returned, looking quite red in the 
face, saying: 

“They were there a few minutes ago—I 
put them there myself; but they aint there 
now! I'm sorry—you'll think it very careless; 
but”- 

“ What is it, Ed ?” demanded a fellow-clerk, 
interrupting him, as he came forward. 

“Why, this gentleman’s mother?” 

“Grandmother,” I interjmsed, “missed her 
spectacles here.” 

“I laid them aside for her; but some one 
has lifted them.” 

“ 0, why old Mrs. Wheeler took them ! She 
noticed them, when I was showing her some 
silk cord, and put them in her pocket.” 

“Then there will be no trouble about it, I will 
go around after them for you,” exclaimed the 
obliging clerk. I, however, would not permit 
him to be at so much trouble, telling him that 
I would call on the lady myself, if lie would 
give me her number. lie mnrked it upon a 
card and handed it to me, with a polite bow, 
whereupon I took my leave, in search of “No. 
909, 15-Street.” 

It was quite a long walk to “ No. 909 ;” but 
I accomplished the distance in something less 
than fifteen minutes. A tidy servant answered 
the bell, and in reply to my inquiry, informed 
me that J fiss Wheeler was “ not at home.” 

“ I mean Mrs. Wheeler,” I said, determined 
to remain until I secured the spectacles. 

“ There must be some mistake—there is no 
Mrs. Wheeler—only Miss Wheeler,” responded 
the sagacious damsel, “will you leave your 
card ?” 

I thought to myself it was possible I had 
misunderstood the clerk—perhaps he said Miss, 
but it certainly sounded like Mrs.; however, 
what was there to prevent an old maid from 
wearing spectacles? True, just then I found 
it difficult to recall one that did; but the thing 
was possible. 

“ No!” I replied, as I turned away, “ I will 
call in the evening; doubtless she will bo at 
home then?” 

“ I suppose so, sir,” responded the servant, 
with a smilo dimpling her cheeks, and which 
suggested a train of thought half amusing, half 
annoying, as I retraced my steps. “ Was Miss 
Wheeler very old, and very rich; and did the 
minx imagine I was for sale—had one eye on 
her mistress' money-bags, and the other on 
her mistress ? Or had I made one of my blun¬ 
ders again ? had I called at the wrong number, 
as usual! No! there was “909,” as plaiu as 
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pencil could shape it. However, what did I, 
care? if I could only obtain the spectacles.* 
But of course I would experience no trouble 
in obtaining them.” 

When I reported to my grandmother, at the 
supper-table, she affected to make light of the 
whole matter; but I knew she would feel un¬ 
easy until the spectacles were back in her pos¬ 
session again. Upon my part, I was actuated 
by praiseworthy motives to relieve her from 
suspense. I reflected that I had accepted the 
loan of a pair of spectacles, which belonged to 
a total stranger, which in all probability my 
grandmother would never have permitted her¬ 
self to do, inasmuch as she only made use of 
them after the most urgent solicitation on my 
pari. After prevailing upon her to u«c them, 
now that they were lost, or mislaid, it behooved 
me to do all that lay in my power towards re¬ 
storing the dear old lady to tranquillity. 

It was with such thoughts as these that I 

hastened to No. 900, B-street, the moment I 

rose from the supper-table. The servant I had 
met in the afternoon responded to my ring; and, 
in answer to my question, informed me that 
her mistress was at home, but very sick; how¬ 
ever, if I had any message to send up, she 
would bo pleased to convey it. The emer¬ 
gency demanded action: I tore a leaf out of 
my memorandum-book, and scribbling hastily 
upon it: 

“Madam: I learn from one of Mr. Trim¬ 
mer’s clerks, that you lifted a pair of spec¬ 
tacles from Mr. Trimmer’s counter to-day, 
imagining them to bo your own. Will you be 
so kind as to send them down by the servant to 
“Your humble servant, 

“Algernon* Barton.” 

I handed it to the domestic, who immediately 
darted out of Bight. The servant was absent 
long enough to have made a pair of spectacles, 
if she had understood the business. I looked 
around the parlor carelessly, yawned drearily, 
then gradually became interested in its ap¬ 
pointments, and at last rose to my feet, the 
better to examine the various specimens of 
virtu which surrounded me, satisfied that Miss 
Wheeler possessed exceeding rare taste. 

I was standing before a remarkable pic¬ 
ture—a child recoiling from a snake, which 
had thrust its head downwards suddenly 
through a heavy grape vine, just at the mo¬ 
ment the child had put forth its plump hand 
to grasp a cluster of the purple fruit. A some¬ 
thing in the face of the child fascinated me: I 
found it impossible to look at anything else in 


< the apartment afterwards, but stood before 
this picture breathlessly, forgetting my where¬ 
abouts, my grandmother’s spectacles, and 
’everything else; I could only think of the 

• masterpiece before me, when 1 was aroused by 
•the entrance of the servant, who came forward 
: demurely, and handed me a neat parcel, and 
>a dainty envelope, requesting me to open the 
flatter. Obeying her, I read the following: 

> “Sir: Will you be so kind as to wait, until 
'you reach home, before you open the accom¬ 
panying parcel? 

> “Annie Wiieeler.” 

I “ Tell your mistress,” I said, ns I crumpled 
’the note up, and put it in my pocket, “that I 

> will only be too happy to obey her directions.” 
, “Yes, sir,” responded the servant, with a 

• finger over her mouth, as she closed the door 
; after me. Hastening home rapidly, I encoun¬ 
tered my sister Hattie at the door, in company 

> with a friend, Miss Ainslie, whom madam 
: rumor had married me to at least half a dozen 
3 of times. 

> “Just in time, Al’,” exclaimed my sister, 

> “ wc are going to Pearson's.” 

| “One moment!—only permit me to hand 
; grandmother”- 

3 “O, you have got them!” Hattie interrupted, 

'“she was just wondering what kept you so 
>long!” 

J Escaping from her as soon ns I could, I 

> hastened to put my grandmother in possession 
; of the borrowed spectacles, forgetting, in my 
l hurry, Miss Wheeler’s singular request, else 
>1 most assuredly would have opened the parcel 

• privately, ere it found its way into my grand- 
J mother’s hands. However, with Miss Ainslie 

> waiting at the door, and my desire to gratify 
!thc old lady, I had no time to think of any¬ 
thing else—but, walking into the sitting-room, 
threw the parcel in my grandmother's lap, 

> exclaiming: 

> “I hope you will find something there that 
'Will please you, grandmother.” 

• At that moment Hattie, accompanied by Miss 
' Ainslie, followed me into the room, doubtless led 
j thither out of curiosity, more than for the pur¬ 
pose of congratulating the old lady upon the 
: recovery of the lost property. My father 
; looked up from his paper calmly, my mother 
! halted in her sewing, and peered over her spec- 
, tnelcs thoughtfully, and the remainder of the 
'family forgot their amusements for the mo- 
'ment, while awaiting the opening of the par¬ 
cel by my grandmother, whose hands trembled 
‘slightly, as she untied the cord slowly, and 
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exposed to our view a pair of immense leather < 
spectacles! 

My grandmothecr stared down at the limp 
leather with compressed lips, then looked 
directly in my eyes, as she held them out in 
one hand. My mother smiled faintly, and the 
remainder of the group, with the exception of 
my father, burst out into a peal of merry 
laughter, which my father suddenly cut short. 

Algernon, I am surprisedf Hereafter, select 
some one else, when you forget yourself so far 
as to descend to such childish pranks.” 

44 It is no prank of mino!” I retorted, 
quickly, stung by his manner, and growing 
restless, under my grandmother’s steady gaze, 
44 1 know nothing about it; had I known what 
was in the parcel, I would have”- 

41 Stay l hero is something that will explain 
it!” exclaimed my sister Hattie, as she lifted 
a slip of paper from the floor, and began to 
read aloud: 

“Miss Wheeler presents her compliments to 
Mr. Bartou, and begs leave to indulge the hope 
that the accompanying article will assist his 
vision in futuro. Although her appetite has 
failed her of late, (during the summer months,) 
she still retains her eyesight unimpaired; 
nevertheless, she flatters herself that slio is 
not altogether void of sympathy for those who 
may not be so fortunate as herself in this 
respect; witness the proof.” 

During the reading of this, my father’s 
muscles relaxed visibly, and my mother bit her 
lip unwittingly, while the rest darted mischiev¬ 
ous glances upon me; even Miss Ainslio was 
guilty of smiling in my face; bur, when Hattie 
laid the paper down before me, a second burst 
of laughter filled the room. This time my 
father gave the signal; dropping his paper, and 
chipping his hands to his sides, ho yielded him¬ 
self up to unrestrained laughter, laughing, like 
my mother, and, indeed, like all tko rest, 
except my grandmother, until their eyes were 
brimming with tears. 

Even Curtis caught up the cry, 44 Algor’s dot 
ze lezzer speck’lea I” 

44 Who—who is Miss Wheeler, Algernon?” 
queried my father, when ho was ablo to con¬ 
trol himself. 

44 Yes, that’s the question, Algernon; who is 
she ?” demanded my mother, as she wiped her 
eyes, and bent a quizzical look upon me. 

“It’s the sack he’s got, isn’t it?” inquired 
my little sister Kate. 

“No! don’t you boo they’re specks!” ex¬ 
claimed my brother Robert, a lad of twelve, as 


ho made a movement towards them; but my 
grandmother, recovering the use of her tonguo 
suddenly, met him with a decided rebuff. 

“They don’t belong to you, child! What do 
you want with them?” she demanded, as sho 
concealed them in her lap, preserving a grave 
face the whilo. 

44 Never mind, Robert,” said my father, in a 
consoling tone, “ if you take pattern after your 
brother Algernon, you’ll get a pair of your 
! own sonic day.” 

' 44 There is some secret here,” snid my sister 

i Ilattie, turning upon mo suddenly, 44 Miss 
| Wheeler!— Wheeler! —Do you know a Miss 
| Wheeler, Clara ?” 

i I gave Miss Ainslio an imploring glance. 

|She reflected a moment, before she replied: 

' “ I am acquainted with several of that name— 
i but I shall give you no information concerning 
| any one of them—Mr. Barton is sufficiently 
'punished already, I think—but, will we not bo 
.late, Ilattie?” 

| IIow cleverly sho extricated me! Give mo a 

> woman of tact. As I passed out of the hall- 
J door with them, a minute afterwards, my glance 
’ fell upon my grandmother, the last glimpse I 
>had at her that night. She was Bitting bolt 
; upright in her chair, gravely inspecting tho 
’leather spectacles. 

» Whilo wo wero at Pearson’s, I took advan¬ 
tage of a favorable opportunity, to inquire if 

> Miss Ainslio had any idea who it was, that had 
l presented mo with the leather spectacles. 

* “Seriously, sho had not: sho knew a Miss 
>Annie Wheeler, who lived in the city; but 
jthen Annie, although full of life and frolic, 
J was too much of a lady to descend to such a 

> prank as that! Was I not acquainted with the 
l lady myself? Sho was sure I was 1” 

j “Indeed, I never met her in my life, that I 
>am aware of,” I replied; and, thereupon, I 
l related the facts as they occurred, only con- 
J coaling the name of the establishment wliero I 

> received the lady’s address, tho namo of the 

> street, and the number of tho house. 

> “It is very amusing, to bo sure,” said my 
£ companion, when I had done; “but I think the 

> lady was too severe, and, considering you were 
£ a perfect stranger, altogether too bold”—a 
£ speech that exactly reflected my own sen- 
} timent8. 

s When I was alone, I examined tho hand- 
cj writing of Miss Annie Wheeler, hoping to 
S detect something crabbed in it, but it was 
c remarkably easy and smooth—for a lady’s’: in 
>fact, I found myself admiring, whero I had 
hoped to find fault. Yes, Miss Wheeler used 
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her pen gracefully and freely, at my expense. 3 it would have been belter for me hnd I ex- 
Upon tlio following morning, when we were ^plained the matter when the first laugh was 
seated at (ho breakfost-tnble, my father in-praised; however, after betraying the white 
quired if I intended to resume my search for 3 feather, I found it impossible to assume insen- 
the lost spectacles—to which I replied, that, v' sibility. During the week that followed I was 
until they were found, I would never think ■ obliged to submit to ridicule in a hundred 
once of giving up the search, no matter if IC forms. Even my mother, generally quiet and 
had to climb over a stack of leather spectacles - sedate, smiled maliciously at times, and my 
at every corner. My mother, as well as my ; father suddenly evinced an interest in the 
grandmother, who now understood the matters leather market; my sister Hattie hinted at 
fully, commended my spirit, and urged me to 5 optical illusions, and the whole family dis- 
persevero. < cussed with muqh spirit, but little knowledge 

My first visit was paid to Mr. Trimmer’s < of science, and an indiscriminate application 
establishment, where I pounced upon the clerk £ of technical terms, the various diseases which 
who had given me the number of Mrs. Wheeler’s C afflict the human eye. My grandmother alone 
house, with, “Do you know you directed mej frowned, (when I was present,) but she found 
to the wrong number yesterday, sir ?” ^ herself, for once, unable to defend mo from 

“1 don’t understand. 0! yes, I remember K what was becoming almost too broad for plea- 
now. Why, no! I gave you the right number; { santry. In the meantime, I obtained possession 

909, B-Street.” J: of the suggestive spectacles, intending to return 

“There is a blunder somewhere,” I replied ,< them to the fair manufacturer, 
a little shaken by his positive manner; but, -J Matters were in this state when my friend 
determining to sift the matter, subjoined, “ it £ Oldhnramer, a gay, dashing blade, as ever 
appears there is a Miss Wheeler at No. 909 ; < served a lady, invited mo to a party gotten up 

but”- ' < by himself and sistcr 7 with whom I was uc* 

“Then, I’m entirely wrong—entirely, sir; It acquainted, but whom rumor said was as great 
was sure old Mrs. Wheeler lived there!” inter- £ a favorite with the gentlemen as her brother 
rupted tlio young man, with a rising color, £ was with the ladies. Of course, I went. The 
adding, hastily, “will you permit me to send < company wero assembled when I arxdvcd at 
around for the spectacles?” £ Col. Oldhammer's ; but I managed to catch 

I confess my accommodating spirit was ^ Oliver’s eye at the entrance, and with a slight 
dying out: I acquiesced, and the clerk wrote 1 , motion brought him to my side, 
a few words hastily upon a piece of paper, J “You arc late, AT; my sister has given you 
nnd handed them to one of the errand-boys, 3 up,” he said, as we stood in the shadow of a 
giving him the necessary directions to find ^ door. 

Mrs. Wheeler. < “ I perceive some strange faces in there,” I 

I was sure Mrs. Wheeler lived there,—they £ replied. 

both deal here; one lives on II- Street—< “Yes; you will have an excellent oppor- 

the other on K-Street; but I have sent you <'tunity to become acquainted with some of the 

to the niece’s, thinking I was directing you to finest women in the country. Wo have the 

the aunt’s; I don’t know when I have mado< L-sisters, and Miss K-, rare poetesses, 

such a blunder!” c'nll of them, whom you have boon dying to see 

I assured him that it was of no consequence the last six months ; besides-” 

whatever, and the moment the errand-boy “ Who is that?” I inquired, interrupting his 
roturned with the spectacles, took my leave,J-nonsense, as my attention was attracted to a 
calling upon Mr. Hines, on my way home, for young lady with a singularly fresh and hand- 
tlie purpose of exchanging them. Fortunately, <Jsome face, and a remarkably natural manner, 
my grandmother’s were mended; and, when I^wlio approached us at that moment. As I 
placed them in her hands ten minutes after-]>spoke, I caught his arm, drawing him back, 
wards, tlio old lady smiled upon mo so affee- thinking the lady intended to leave the room ; 
tionatoly, that I forgot, for the time, how much ,Jbut as sho passed the door I subjoined, 
ridicule they had cost me. That is one of your poetesses, doubtless?” 

Those “ leather spectacles!” they wero myOliver gave a little laugh, 
horror. I am not naturally sensitive—ccr- J “Yes; but not so much a poetess os a wit. 
tainly not a coward; and yet, I fled from the >Thot is Miss Wheeler.” 
prcscnco of my little brothers the moment > “Wheeler!” 

“ Leat her specs/’* fell from their lips. Perhaps > “Yes, and tho handsomest woman in the 
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house—but an icicle,” he added hastily, and in^ home, and my brothers began to tiro of leasing 
a bitter tone, that convoyed much more thau^ me. At the end of tho second day 1 received 
ho intended. “ Shall 1 introduce you ?” < a dainty note, with a superscription t hut caused 

«* No | no ! I’ll tell you wlmt I wish you5 my heart to palpitate ns 1 opened tho envelope, 
would do— I havo a motive, Oliver—manage to < It was from Miss Wheeler, and—however, 1 
introduce mo nftcr nwhilo under the name of—= will let it Hpouk for itself. 

no inultcr-winy name that occurs to you. Ij -, Auy. lOf/i, 18—. 

will tell you some time again; not now,” I re-<, Sin:—I desire to cxplaiu the manner in 
plied to his inquiring look, 14 Will you ohligo, [which I was led to commit tho uufortunata 
inc ?** | 1 blunder which places me in such an unfavorable 

“Certainly; only remember-” Slight. When my Rorvant brought up your 

“ I ass\iro you, 1 shall not forgot my position, Junto, \ never supposed for a moment that any 
nor my friend’s honor, for a moment.” .other than Mr. Trimmer, who is my cousin, 

“1 am -well aware of that,” he replied, as J a ud an incorrigible joker, was tho framer of 
ho led tho way into the drawing-rooms, where >tho, to mo, singular request. 1 confess 1 was 
he announced mo ns “ Mr. llarton,” in an or- ’mortified, and no little pained, upon learning 
dinary tone, and which doubtless sounded to >tho truth yesterday, by tho merest chance, 
my friends like llarton, inasmuch as they ex- > from my aunt. That it was simply an awk- 
liibitcd no surprise upon hearing the announce- *ward blunder, and one that has caused mo 
meat. Afterwards Oliver introduced mo to >very much annoyance, 1 trust to your gono- 
Miss Wheeler as Mr. Hurtling, when 1 had an rosily to accept this as an evidence, and the 
opportunity to set myself right upon a very >otily proof I have to offer, 
important matter. Briefly I was convinced s “Axnik Wiif.klku. 

that Miss Wheeler was a lady in tho true souse j “To Mil. Ai.okiisoh Bakton.” 
of the word; in fact, I was so much charmed S That very evening I called upon Miss 
with her grace, good senso, and beauty, that I ^Wheeler, not as Mr. Unrlung, but as Algernon 
sighed when Miss Oldhammcr led mo away j>i* ttrton . The lcatiior spectacles, bless them ! I; 
from her. was immeasurably indebted to them for sweep- 

And 11,in was tho woman who rrosented mo:; ing awliyj ttt onc 8 „. ol!e> , lU tll0 , mrrior8 which 

with n pair of loatl.er spoctaolos 1 Impossible! < , lm8 i utl . r ,, 08e( i to prevent ramilinr in- 
I said to myself, ihoro must bo some mistako. c torcourso. Wlint a stride wo made in friend- 
1 accompanied Miss Wheeler homo: 8bip bl oms 8 |, oH evening ; and how merrily wo 

name was Annie, and sl.o lived at Ao. OO'.ic , , )C(1 over „ >0 8 lole8 , 

JS - Street Wl.cn I turned away from tho< Thal wa3 on tho tontll of Augu8t , nnd bcforo 

door ...y hand moved involuntarily toward the. lh(J Now Ycnr oomc8 Miss Wheeler will have 
pocket in which I l.ad placed her present that; cxcllangc(1 bor nnlno for (llttl of Bu , lon . W hnt 
iiiortiing. The leather speetacles brought mo; grn „a„,olher Clovcrside will soy I am sure 
hack to my senses. I dreamed that night that, , cnmiot tcU) for n8 yet „ 1C mttUor is tt profound 
1 attended a gay party, wl.oro I l.card the; 8ccrct . but if „ mr riago displeases her, 
voice nnd silvery laugh of Annie Wheeler, who , vhioll , nm inolillc(l to pl, lc0 j n tl.o list of 
always appeared to ho eloso beside me; but a; im p os8 i bi iities,) I will remind her that it was 
pair of immense lcatiior spoctaclcs prevented ; brougllt nbollt 8olcly by hcr 81 , cctn0 i c8 . 
mo from Boeing her. i 

Upon the following day I cnolosed tho spec¬ 
tacles in an envelope, and calling at IKK), 
banded it to tho servant, with tho accompany¬ 
ing note : 

“Mr. Burton returns, with his thanks, the 
accompanying spectacles to thoir accomplished 
. and benevolent manufacturer. Ho 1ms given 
them a fair trial, but honesty compels him to 
Buy that thoy have not assisted his vision; on 
tho contrary, he thinks they have prevented 
him from Booing Miss Wheeler in ns favorable 
a light as ho could have wished.” 

Two days passod. My grandmother returned 
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